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COMPACTLY EXPRESSED 


THE ABOVE FORMULA 

IS THE EFFECT OF WATER 

ON ORDINARY WOOLEN 
GOLF STOCKINGS 


For years there has been nothing particularly new in golf stockings. 
Styles have run from modest solid colors up to huge, flamboyant checks 
and back again. Tassels have been added here, and there detached. 
Thick, pulpy stockings; flimsy, paper-thin stockings; medium-weight 
stockings—they all have had one great disability—they shrank. ® Sullo- 
ray Mills, Franklin, New Hampshire. experimented, investigated, 
earched. A new process was developed. Rigid tests proved it a success. 

Then, scorning half-way measures, Sulloway named their new product 
Kantshrink Golf Stockings and gave it an iron-clad guarantee. Advertis- 
ng in golf magazines told the story without frills. A flood of retail mail 
brders arrived before all dealers could be stocked. Dealers’ orders taxed 
ne mills to full capacity. In such fashion, Sulloway skimmed, and con- 
inues to skim, the cream of the golf stocking business. 


.W. AYER & SON, incorporated 
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These 2700 manufacturers are using 99( 
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Thomas’ Register has 50% more advertisers than the most patronized Trade 
Paper—70% more than any other Purchasing Guide. This unparallell«i 
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Weathering the Depression 


Statements on How They Are Going After Business by a Group of Men 
Who Are Getting It 


By Roy Dickinson 


OME facts have been over- 

looked by the unduly pessi- 
mistic. Neither the wholesale dis- 
pensers of too much cheerfulness, 
nor the retail alarmists who suc- 
ceeded them had much use for 
facts. It was always customary 
for the former to announce the 
good things they hoped were going 
to happen. 

The gloomy ones, spreading fear 
and whispering gossip, refused to 
admit that there were any profits 
being made by anyone. 

Some of them acted as if there 
were no more young couples get- 
ting married, furnishing homes this 
year; as if the millions of kids who 
went back to school on schedule 
weren't having clothes bought for 
them. 

They beat their breasts and cried 
aloud that there was no business 
in the land. 

Every once in a while, however, 
an earnings statement came along 
that dealt with facts. Some of the 
facts were not so good. Others 
were better, and some were so 
good that they seemed almost un- 
believable. 

True, these latter were few and 
far between, yet they suggested 
something. 

I read a good statement from 
the Hills Bros. Company, for ex- 
ample, in which George D. Olds, 
Jr., director of sales, told how vol- 
ume of sales had increased 23 per 
cent and that profits had substan- 
tially increased for the first eight 
months of this year as compared 
with the same period of 1929. 

Seven months ago, Mr. Olds told 


me that the company was develop- 
ing new products, new packages 
and making a closer study of con- 
sumer buying habits. The plans 
adopted then by Hills Bros. surely 
had an effect on the earnings an- 
nounced now. 

Then I heard how P. D. Saylor, 
president of Canada Dry, told his 
stockholders that sales for the year 
were within 2 per cent of 1929 fig- 
ures and that earnings for nine 
months were within a few cents a 
share of last year’s figures. 

His statement told about the 
steady increase in volume of the 
new products introduced this year. 

A remarkable earnings §state- 
ment by the American Tobacco 
Company reminded me of what 
Geo. W. Hill, president of the com- 
pany, told me in July. 

“Confidence in our product and 
large, intelligent expenditure in the 
public press secured results for us.” 

Jantzen Knitting Mills, for the 
fiscal year ended August 31, re- 
ported earnings of $699,156, far 
above last year’s figures. 

A series of such reports sug- 
gested that perhaps old and tried 
policies, such as new products, bet- 
ter service to users, increased ad- 
vertising and sales efforts, worked 
in bad times as well as in good. 

It looked as if there might be 
some fundamentals which, applied 
to different kinds of industries, 
were bringing home the bacon. 

It was obviously impossible to 
secure a complete list of all the 
companies in America doing above 
the average right now. Therefore, 
I asked the Standard Statistics 
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American Tobacco Company 

American Chain Co., Inc. 

American Safety Razor Corp. 

Anchor Cap Corporation 

Bon Ami Company 

Coca-Cola Company 

Cudahy Packing Company 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Gold Dust Corporation 

Hershey Chocolate Corporation 

The Charles E. Hires Co. 

International Business Machines 
Corp. 

Jewel Tea Company, Inc. 

Lehn & Fink Products Co. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp. 

Loose-W iles Biscuit Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

Scott Paper Company 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

United Biscuit Co. 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co. 

Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 

AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

International Cement Corp. 

American Machine & Foundry 
Co. 





Wm. Wrigley, Jr.. Company 
Holland Furnace Company 
A. O. Smith Corporation 
Diamond Match Company 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Adams-Millis Corporation 
General Mills, Inc. 

Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
American Can Company 
McKeesport Tin Plate Co. 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 

U.S. Dairy Products Corp. 
U.S. Tobacco Co. 

George W. Helme Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
American Chicle Company 
Melville Shoe Corporation 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Co., 


Inc. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 
National Biscuit Company 
White Rock Mineral Spring Co. 
Borden Company 
General Foods Corporation 








A List of Companies—Selected by the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., for 
“Printers’ Ink”—Whose Earnings During the Depression Are Above the Average. 


Some of Them Are Earning More This Year Than Last. 


Hundreds of Other 


Companies Are Going Ahead, Doing a Fine Job in a Bad Year 


Company, Inc., to prepare a list 
so that I could ask the presidents 
of these organizations some specific 
questions as to policy. 

The list appears with this article. 
It is necessarily incomplete and 
small, but an interesting cross sec- 
tion of American industry. State- 
ments from some of these com- 
panies, which appear in this issue, 
with more to follow next week, 
are illuminating. 

There are some industries in 
which the best management can’t 
make as much this year as last. 

But, and this will surprise some 
of the wailers at the wall, there are 
a large number of companies mak- 
‘ ing more money in 1930 than they 
did last year, and a larger number 
making almost as much. 

Just as there were some people 
who didn’t make money in boom 
times, so there are others actually 


making more this year than ever 
before in their history. The news, 
and the actual policies used to ac- 
complish these remarkable results 
should put fighting spirit into dis- 
couraged 

wholesalers and retailers. 

Even a company in a field not 
badly hurt by the play of inter- 
national economic forces couldn't 
beat last year’s profit figures if its 
managers had adopted a “let’s wait 
till things get better” attitude 

It is a great pleasure, therefore, 
to introduce by name and company 
some of the hundreds of business 
men who took off their coats and 
went to work. 

No industry is entirely depres- 
sion-proof, but some of the old- 
fashioned, fundamental, business 
getting policies are. 

Let me make two points clear 

A maker of automobiles might 


people — manufacturers, 
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Ocean-Going 


PILOTS 


os 


From fourteen points 
of America and 
Europe, McCann- 
Erickson business 
pilots take to the in- 
dustrial seas. Their eyes are on the business barometers that 
forecast calm or storm. In the service of over one hundred 
and forty clients they criss-cross the wide oceans of com- 
merce, and from their voyages and explorations come the 
charts that spell safety for subsequent ventures. 

One of the greatest assets an advertising agency can have, 
in these days of international business, is an accumulation of 
past experience as the background for its advisory judgment. 


MSCANN-ERICKSON 


INCORPORATED 
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have done all the things some man 
in the food business did and still 
be far behind last year’s figures. 
But a food manufacturer who 
waited and wailed wouldn’t have 
beaten a boom year. 

The companies listed with this 
article are by no means all of those 
that are doing about as well as or 
better this year than last. There 
are many fine companies, whose 
stock is closely held, that are doing 
better this year. 

The organizations listed here are 
all companies whose stock is listed 
on a recognized exchange, and 
which make regular and periodic 
statements of earnings. Their earn- 
ings are carefully checked not only 
by the exchange authorities, but by 
a number of financial advisory ser- 
vices, financial publications and 
others. For that reason, they mean 
far more than a statement from a 
backstair’s maker of pants who 
says he is doing better now than 
last year. 

The list contains fifty-two names. 
Earnings are estimated of a few 
companies that make statements 
only once a year. In the case 
of others, earnings for the first 
three-quarters of 1930 are definitely 
ahead of the same period for 1929 

and there is every reason to believe 
final figures for this year will be 
above those of last year. 

The list is furnished by the 
Standard Statistics Service, whose 
field men and statisticians have 
carefully checked last minute infor- 
mation. In the case of several 
companies such as Eastman Kodak, 
Gold Dust, Borden and a few 
others which, as already mentioned, 
publish figures only once a year 
and, therefore, cannot now release 
figures or facts on earnings, earn- 
ings as estimated by Standard 
Statistics include them in the list. 

How have these companies, in so 
many different lines of business, 
been able to maintain earnings, 
when, to hear the average man on 
the street talk, no one is making 

‘ any money? 

It is not easy to get men such as 
those quoted later in this report, to 
talk for publication, especially ona 
topic such as this. None of them 

has any desire to pat himself on 
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the back. Yet their experiences 
offer a challenge and an example. 
Their words are of far more im- 
portance than Pollyanna statements 
on general conditions by returned 
travelers or statesmen. It was « aly 
on the representation that what 
they are doing this year is real 
business news of great importance, 
that I induced a few of them to 
tell the “how” of 1930 profits. The 
statement which follows is pre- 
sented first because it contains sey- 
eral points, found in many of the 
others, that are well expressed, 
fundamental and sound: 


Mitton DAMMANN 
President 
American Safety Razor 
Corporation 


“When the depression fastened 
its grip upon the world’s business, 
we doubled our efforts to perfect 
our merchandise and to impress 
this fact upon our buying public 
We disregarded the voices of the 
calamity howlers. We intensified 
our selling efforts throughout the 
world. We continuously encour- 
aged our salesmen. 

“We sent messages of cheer to 
our jobbers and dealers. We tried 
to merchandise our business so as 
to enable every handler to make a 
fair profit. We sought and re- 
ceived dealer co-operation. We 
realized more than ever we needed 
the good-will of these dealers 

“We examined with a critical eye 
our cost of doing business. We did 
not lower salaries. Every man on 
our pay-roll had a job to do and we 
insisted that he do it. We tried 
to make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before. 

“We did not stint our advertising 
outlay, but examined with a critical 
eye where we placed our copy. We 
wanted to be sure to spend our 
money in the right direction and 
that there would be no waste. We 
increased our distribution and at a 
lower unit cost. 

“Our new Gem _  Micromatic 
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Razor played no important part in 
either our turnover or our results 
We but recently introduced this 
item in a limited zone and do not 
aim to procure a national distribu- 
tion until 1931. 
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IN A BUYERS’ MARKET 


GO AFTER THE BUYERS WITH 
MONEY IN THEIR POCKETS! 


There is a great deal of difference between wanting and 
having—between “being sold on your product” and buy- 
ing your product. i 


No matter how ably your job of selling is done, how 
forceful and full of “reasons why” your advertising copy 
may be, if the folks who read your message haven't the 
money to buy, they won’t buy! And that’s that. 


Which brings us to House Beautiful. 


House Beautiful caters to a great business. The business 
of building, furnishing, decorating, remodeling and plant- 
ing homes. 


The quality of the quantity of House Beautiful’s circula- 
tion is a definite factor in making sales through adver- 
tising. For this circulation represents buyers who will 
buy your product, because they have money in their 
pockets. The House Beautiful Market is a Buying 
Market. 


In a buyers’ market, go after those who not only want, 
but will have what they want. The conclusion is self- 
evident—you can’t afford to be out of House Beautiful’s 
Advertising Pages. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
cA «Member of the National Shelter Group 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York City Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 
Tribune Tower, Chicago Russ Building, San Francisco 
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“We pierced through the fog of 
pessimism and always saw the 
lighthouse. It’s still in view. We 
are sailing over dark seas but we 
have faith in the craft.” 

There we have a program which 
would help any business : improving 
the product, disregarding calamity 
howlers, intensifying selling efforts, 
improving dealer relations, no cut- 
ting salaries, closer examination of 
costs, no cut in advertising but 
more careful buying to secure 
maximum results. “We always saw 
the lighthouse.” Such a program 
and such a spirit is bound to help 
any business. In the case of the 
American Safety Razor Company 
it produced earnings of $3.51 per 
share for the first six months of 
1930 as compared with $3.03 in the 
corresponding months of 1929. The 
third quarter statement will appear 
about October 25. 


* * * 


An indication that there was a 
decided change in business late this 
summer comes from the head of a 
company that touches the public 
closely in selling a large number of 
nationally advertised items: 


C. M. CHester, Jr. 
President 
General Foods Corporation 


“Introduction of new products, 
improved packaging, and lower 
prices have helped to maintain the 
volume of our case sales. Adver- 
tising has been continued on a scale 
equivalent to last year. Our sales 
organization is taking monthly in- 
ventories of our distribution, there- 
by showing exactly where extra 
sales efforts are needed. Sales ter- 
ritories have been reduced in size 
to enable salesmen to do more in- 
tensive work. The integration of 
recently merged companies has 
gone forward, with the result of 
more efficient methods in various 
departments. 

“Incidentally, the lowest point in 
our business this year was reached 
in July, and since then there has 
- been improvement, September being 
ahead of the same month last year.” 

Reducing sales territories to en- 
able salesmen to do more intensive 
work, monthly inventories of dis- 
tribution to see where added sales 
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efforts are needed, are two methods 
of procedure which will help any 
business at this time. 
* * * 
C. E,. Apams 
President 
Air Reduction Company 
“In periods of depressions the 
application of our tools to new uses 
is often stimulated in order to 
bring about economies that might 
be overlooked in periods of great 


expansion. We have found it ad- 
visable, indeed necessary during 
this year, to increase our applied 


engineering field personnel in order 
to assist our customers in bringing 
about economies in their shop oper- 
ations through the increased use of 
our products.” 

There, from another field, comes 
a business-getting idea which can 
be used now to produce black fig- 
ures instead of red. Increase the 
number of new uses, study cus- 
tomers’ needs more carefully, add 
men to the force instead of drop- 
ping them, men who can help cus- 
tomers use the product more effec- 
tively. Help the other man buy 
instead of selling him. It applies as 
well to clocks, vacuum cleaners and 
oil burners as to torches for weld- 
ing and cutting. 

* * * 
EversLtey CHILDS 
President 
The Bon Ami Company 

“Stated briefly, we attribute the 
record made so far this year by 
The Bon Ami Company to certain 
economies in factory and general 
operations, to the sizable increase in 
our advertising appropriation, and 
to increased sales effort. 

“Possibly the fact that we have 
manufactured a product for the last 
forty years that has been sold to 
the public, the quality of which has 
always been maintained, and that it 
sells for a very small price and is 
not a drain on the family budget, is 
an additional factor.” 
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Sometimes there are _ profits 
within the plant. Economies maj 
be effected. Notice also that a 





sizable increase in the advertising 
appropriation and increased sales 
effort are part of the record. Even 
though Bon Ami is a low-priced 
(Continued on page 174) 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 
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Note This in Your 
Lineage Records! 


HE Milwaukee Journal, during September, 
carried more than twice as much advertising 
as the other two Milwaukee papers combined in 
each of the following ten classifications— 
Automobiles Radio Department Stores 
Food and Groceries Shoes Building and Equipment 


Furniture, House Furnishings Toiletries and Drug Stores 
Women’s Wear Musical Instruments 


In the other ten classifications, The Journal led 
the other two papers combined in four, led 
either of the other papers by a wide margin in 
five, and ran last in only one—official advertising, 
on which The Journal does not bid. In classified 
as well as total display and total lineage, The 
Journal’s volume was approximately three times 
that of either of other two papers! 


One paper thoroughly sells the Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market at one low advertising cost! 


f MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 

















Read by More than Four out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
————S 








Letters That Bring Lost Customers 
Back to the Fold 





It Is Sometimes Easier to Handle Lost or Inactive Customers by Mail 
Than in Person 


By Charles A. Emley 


Sales Promotion Manager, 


CUSTOMER suddenly 

switches from your line to 
another. His reason may be a 
good one or it may be a poor one. 
The pity of it is, he does not tell 
you what it is before he deserts 
you and thus give you an oppor- 
tunity to make amends if you have 
erred. Nor does he voluntarily re- 
veal the reason after he has pitched 
his tent in a competitor's camp. 

Is it possible to bring him back 
into the fold? Yes; but to do so 
you must first learn why he de- 
serted you. This can best be ac- 
complished, De Long has found, 
with the right kind of letters. 

Several years ago the man who 
had just taken charge of the De 
Long sales department, upon going 
over the sales records, discovered 
that the sales in a certain territory 
had slumped alarmingly in about 
eighteen months. To determine who 
or what was responsible for the 
slump, he wrote a letter to each 
customer, enclosing a stamped en- 
velope. The letter read: 


One of the first jobs I_tackled 
when I took charge of the De Long 
sales department was to check over 
the sales records of every customer. 

Some of the records gave me a 
pleasant thrill. Others caused me 
to scratch my head in wonderment. 
Yours for example. 

Your sales card shows that you 
haven’t given/ us the pleasure of 
serving you*in almost a year and 
a half. Naturally I am a bit puz- 
zled, as “you would be if you were 
here in my place, for you formerly 
featured all of the De Long prod- 
ucts and sold a lot of them. 

It occurs to me that perhaps we 
did something to cause you to de- 
sert us. If so, I would thank you 
to tell me frankly what it was so 
we may make amends. You are too 
good a customer to lose. We want 
you back! 

Won’t you write me_ today, 
please? A stamped envelope for 
your answer is enclosed. 


4 


The response was gratifyingly 
large, more than 70 per cent of the 


10 


De Long Hook & Eye Company 


customers answering the letter 
The majority of them, it developed, 
drifted away because the salesman 
had called on them irregularly and 
evidenced scant interest in their 
progress with the line. A series of 
follow-up letters, the first one ac- 
companied by a catalog and eac! 
the others emphasizing the good 
quality features, attractive put “up, 
profit possibilities, etc., of a single 
item, persuaded many of them t 
restock De Long products. The 
salesman who later was assigned to 
the territory brought back most of 
the others. 

A recent check of our sales rec 
ords disclosed that several large 
users of bank pins, a product we 
sell almost exclusively by mail, ha 
sent us no orders in several weeks 
The following letter brought an- 
swers and orders from about 60 
per cent of them. The vast ma- 
jority of those who did not order 
promised to remember us_ when 
they again needed pins. 

Why? 

That question flashed through my 
mind this morning when I found, 
upon looking over your sales card 
here in our files, that you haven't 
ordered any De Long Bank Pins 
in about two months, 

You'll agree, I’m sure, that De 
Long Bank Pins give the kind of 
service you expect pins to give. 
They’re all brass and won’t rust 
They have strong, smooth, sharp 


points, enabling them to glide easily 
and without bending through thick 


1 of 
1 Ol 


papers. They have extra large heads 
so they won't slip clear through 
papers and so they may be quickly 


removed without injury to the finger 
nails. 

You'll see from the attached list 
that the prices are reasonable for 
quality pins like De Long’s. 

In view of all this, I’m frank 
at a loss to know why you h 
given us the pleasure of servi 
you recently. Won’t you drop me a 
line telling me the reason? 

It would be great to find an or 
with your letter! 






er 









A member of the De Long sales 
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department carefully checks over 
the sales records at least once every 
three months. To all customers 
who have not ordered in that length 
of time he writes a friendly letter 
inquiring what, if anything, is 
wrong or if there is something we 
can do to help stimulate their sales. 
It is surprising how many orders 
and answers result. 

It is not to be inferred from the 
foregoing that the De Long sales- 
men make no effort to keep “tabs” 
on their customers’ activities. They 
do. But the majority of the men 
cover their territories only two or 
three times a year and much can 
happen between calls. 

It sometimes happens, too, that a 
buyer who is peeved, whether his 
grievance be real or fancied, will 
not divulge the reason to the sales- 
man. One of our men, for in- 
stance, had tried unsuccessfully for 
months to learn why the buyer for 
a large wholesale firm repeatedly 
refused to buy any of the De Long 
products except hooks and eyes. 
As a last resort, he asked us to 
“try to pry the reason loose with a 
letter.” Here is the frank, though 
friendly, letter the sales manager 
wrote to the buyer. 


Will you do me a favor? 

It is my job to see that the De 
Long sales department functions 
smoothly and that our customers 
ony, kept happy and satisfied. 

You can + lh ml imagine how 
I felt the other day when I read 
a letter from Mr. Watson tellin 
me that you had positively Pe man 
to give consideration to any of the 


De Long products except Hooks 
and Eyes. 
Just why, Mr. Roan? Have we 


done something we shouldn’t have 
done? Or have we left undone 
something we should have done? I 
have gone over our records for the 
last few years carefully but can 
find no trace of a complaint unad- 
justed or anything else to cause 
you to turn your back on us. So 
you see, I’m up against a stone 
wall and you are the only one who 
can help me over it. Will you help 
me over by writing me a few lines 
as to why you won’t consider any 
of the products in the De Long 
line except Hooks and Eyes? 

If we have erred—and that isn’t 
improbable for we're human—we 
stand ready to make the proper 
amends. No firm in the country 
places a higher valuation upon the 
good-will of its customers than we 
do. In fact, we’d rather lose the 
factory and all that is in it than 
lose the good-will of buyers upon 
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whom we must depend for our 
progress. We could rebuild the fac- 
tory; but it’s a hard job to recover 
lost good-will. 

Now, please understand, Mr 
Roan, that I will feel well repaid 
for having written this letter if you 
will tell me what is wrong and what 
we must do to make it right ever 
if you never buy another dollar's 
worth of De Long products. 

Thank you for the co-operation 
I’m sure you will give me. 


This |etter prompted the buyer to 
make known his grievance—not a 
serious one, incidentally—and now 
that amends have been made, he is 
featuring the whole De Long line. 

Letters of this character will per- 
suade most fair-minded customers 
who have strayed away to air their 
grievances, if they have any, and 
thus pave the way to satisfactory 
adjustments and to the customers’ 
return to the fold. They are good- 
will builders—sales producers. 


Chicago “Tribune” 
Appointments 


Sam H. Trude, for the last two years 
manager of the automotive advertising 
division of the Chicago Tribune, has 
been appointed manager of color and 
rotogravure advertising, a new divi sion 

George Strecker, since 1925 a member 
of the Eastern advertising staff of the 
Tribune at New York, succeeds Mr 
Trude as manager of automotive adver- 
tising. 


General Office Equipment to 
Marschalk & Pratt 


The General Office Equipment Corpora- 
tion, New York, a subsidiary of the 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher Company, has 
appointed Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., ad 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
the advertising of its Elliott Fisher book 
keeping machines and Sundstrand adding 
machines, effective ve Jenuary 3 


E. F. McSweeny, Jr., 
Blaker Agency 


Joins 


E. F. McSweeny, Jr., formerly with 
the Delineator, New ork, has joined 
the staff of the Blaker Advertising 


Agency, Inc., also of that city. 

R. Jackenger and Everett Davis 
have been transferred from the recently 
discontinued Chicago office of the Blaker 
agency to the New York office. 


Dripco Account to Reimers & 


Whitehill 


The Dripco Corporation, New_York, 
manufacturer of Dripco Coffee Makers 
and Dripco filter sheets for coffee filtra- 
tion, has appointed Reimers & Whitehill, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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YES, six new families moved into Jacksonville to- 
day; and six yesterday, by the way—and six the day 


before. 


Che 


For, an exhaustive investigation just com- 
pleted shows that more thgn 150 families a month 
become NEW population for Florida’s already larg- 
est city. One reason why the retailers of Jackson- 
ville maintain unusually full stocks, even in the 
hand-to-mouth period elsewhere. 


“Florida’s Foremost Newspaper” 
also records a higher percentage of 
gain in circulation this fall than ever 
before in a corresponding period. 


Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA 





Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New York... 


- Chicago . 


. Philadelphia... 
Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


Los Angeles. . 


. San Francisco 
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ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


CHICAGO DETROIT ATLANTA [H ‘ 
Home Office Joseph R. Scolaro A. D. Grant 4 


- Daily News Plaza 3-241 General Motors Bldg. 711-712 Glenn Bldg 


Tel. Dearborn 1111 Tel. Empire 7810 Tel. Walnut 8902 
NEW YORK SAN ——— MEMBER OF THE 
7 . C. Geo. Krogness ~ . ae 
John B. Woodward, Inc. 903 Crocker 1st National 100,000 GRO P Burveys 
110 EF. 42d St. Bank Bldg OF AMERICAN ngers 
Ls . : 8 
Tel, Ashland 2770 Tel. Douglas 7892 CITIES 
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SUBURBIA 
BUYS 


Outlying the city of Chicago is a golden fringe of resi- 
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BS dential suburbs . . . quiet, country-clubby, well-to-do. 
This is Suburbia . . . a market of more than 1,200,000 
souls in itself, a section distinguished by broad estates, 
fine homes and splendid families of discriminate taste 


and more than average means. 


> When Suburbia buys its newspaper it stamps that news- 


5) 4 paper with the approval of one of the finest, most respon- 
“/ sive segments of the great Chicago market. 


. And Suburbia around Chicago by overwhelming 
«" majorities prefers The Chicago Daily News.* A signifi- 

cant fact for the advertiser appealing to the broader mind 
S and larger purse. 


su Ue) Ot Oy NCTORDYN| a MiNi aes 


lenn B f , 

Inut 8008 Chicago's Home Newspaper 
t OF THE ° 

GROUP Burveys show that four out of seven of the homeward bound pas- 


N 
—" ngers on Chicago’s evening suburban trains read The Daily News 















: Detroit's 1930 
Christmas 
Savings 


‘Sock Almost 
Equals 1929 


The 1930 “sock” of depositors in Christ- 
mas thrift clubs in Detroit, Highland 
Park and Hamtramck will total $5,435,- 
539, according to bank officials. The 
savings of thrift clubs in 1929 totaled 
$5,905,311, making the 1930 amount only 
$469,772 less. At the same time savings 
deposits as a whole continue to climb in 
Detroit. On September 24, 1930, total 
savings deposits in Detroit, Highland Park 
and Hamtramck were $592,003,000 as 
compared with $571,756,000 on October 
4, 1929. Savings deposits in this territory 
have increased not only during the last 
year but during the last quarter—all of 
which goes to prove that Detroit is a huge 
market with huge potential resources. 
It may be thoroughly and _ economic- 
ally tapped through Detroit’s one great 
home medium—The News, 





































Use The News weekdays and 
Sundays and reach 4 out 
of 5 Detroit bomes. 


Mm 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
I. A. Klein, Inc., New York J. E. Lutz, Chicago 
Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Should Dealers Get Special Discount 
on Mail Orders? 


How Manufacturers in Six Lines Answer This Timely Question 


By Norman Lewis 
Vice-President, Chappelow Advertising Co. 


ETAILERS in all lines are 
buying on less than a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

Because of this situation, the 
question is being asked by retailers 
here and there: “Since so much of 
our buying right now is through 
mail orders, thus saving the manu- 
facturer the expense of sending a 
salesman to see us, why shouldn’t 
Vr. Manufacturer offer us a spe- 
cial discount for all orders we send 
in by mail?” 

The cost of selling is high. Buy- 
ing in small amounts has become a 
national characteristic. Competi- 
tion is fearfully keen right now. 
In view of all this is the average 
retailer, especially in an out-of-the 
way place, entitled to a special dis- 
count if he sends in his orders by 
mail? Is this plan good for every- 
body concerned—the manufacturer, 
the manufacturer’s salesman, the 
retailer, the consumer ? 

What do leading manufacturers, 
who sell mostly direct to their re- 
tailers, think of this proposition? 
I put it up to almost a hundred of 
them, in various lines, and a large 
percentage of them replied. 

Vot a single one was in favor 
of the extra discount! 

The sales manager of one of the 
leading manufacturers of fountain 
who does not want to be 
quoted, gave the following as his 
Teasons: 

There are many things a sales- 
man does besides simply taking an 


pens, 


order. In fact, the up-to-date 
salesman of today is more inter- 
ested in the dealer’s selling power 
than in his buying power. 


“Everyone knows that a dealer 
does not, as a rule, glean informa- 
tion or take advantage of selling 
features explained in a letter or 
printed page; in other words, the 
dealer and his salespeople must be 
orally or verbally sold on the sales 
opportunities. The intelligent sales- 





man is learning that he can decrease 
his selling cost in many ways, 
sometimes by having fewer dealers 
and better ones. There is no place 
on the sales force today for the 
salesman whose conception of his 
job is simply to ‘take an order.’ 
We are opposed to special dis- 
counts in all cases and particularly 
to this proposed idea of special dis- 
counts on orders obtained by mail. 


Perhaps for Initial Order 


“Perhaps I should modify this 
by saying that a new concern, 
especially one bringing out a new 
invention or a novelty that requires 
introduction, may be warranted in 
giving such a discount on the in- 
troductory or initial order only, 
but not on more than one order to 
the same concern. Special discount 
might be justified in such cases, but 
other than on the initial, introduc- 
tory installation, we would vote, 
‘No.’” 


Frank L. Foreman, vice-presi- 
dent, Peckham-Foreman, __Inc., 
manufacturer of the “Travelo” knit 
jacket, is even more emphatic. He 
says: 

“We find salesmen absolutely 
necessary. If they are necessary, 
they must make decent money and 
to do so, they must get to every 
account that can give them a decent 
order. The only accounts they will 
not get to are accounts that are 
so small that it doesn’t pay the 
salesman to invest the money neces- 
sary to secure the small order he 
would receive. 

“Therefore, I certainly don’t see 
why the small fellow should buy 
merchandise at a lower price than 
the large fellow. I would be much 
more heartily in accord with a plan 
to charge 2 or 3 per cent more 
on mail orders than 2 or 3 per 
cent less. 

“T certainly believe that any con- 
cern in checking up its mail 
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orders, will find that they are 
mostly fill-ins and why there should 
be a bonus for this method of 
buying a concern’s merchandise, I 
cannot see. We actually put a 
service charge on an account that 
only ‘mail-orders’ because in 99 
cases out of 100 an account that 
only orders through the mail is 
such a small account with us, that 
it becomes unprofitable.” 

A well-known knitting company 
makes this terse comment: 

“Any special discount for mail 
orders would cause untold trouble 
by dealers who would take up the 
time of salesmen by making memo- 
randa of the style numbers in the 
line, and then sending in mail or- 
ders after the salesman had left.” 

One of the best-known safety 
razor manufacturers writes: 

“Our experience in the past has 
been that any such discount would 
simply be passed on in the form 
of a lower price to retailers or to 
the consumers. Insofar as it af- 
fects our line, we doubt if we 
would receive any additional busi- 
ness. 

“The salesman, whether he actu- 
ally solicits the order and sends it 
in personally or whether it is sub- 
sequent to his call, really does the 
creative selling. He analy zes con- 
ditions for the jobber, shows him 
how to obtain more business in our 
line. The subsequent business is 
a direct result of that man’s work 
also of the work of our mis- 
sionary man in building up the 
business with the retailers for the 
jobbers. 

“Frankly, we have not previously 
given any serious consideration to 
granting a special discount on mail 
orders because we do not see where 
our company would benefit either 
by securing increased business or 
by securing present business at a 
lower sales cost. Perhaps we are 
particularly fortunate in having a 
well-advertised product that ob- 
viates the necessity of our follow- 
ing such a course.’ 

E. Woodruff, of F. C. ‘Huyck 
& Sons (Kenwood Mills), is an- 
other who feels that a special dis- 
count on orders by mail would only 
lead to still closer profit margins 
for the manufacturer, without re- 
duction of selling expense or in- 
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crease in business. He adds: 
; “While the traveling of salesmen 
is costly and the expense seems to 
be mounting constantly, yet I know 
of no other way in which goods 
may be distributed proportionately 
to potential possibilities. 

_ “In my opinion very little atten- 
tion is paid to mail opportunities 
unless the price is particularly at- 
tractive, and even then I believe 
that a merchant looks upon such 
with suspicion. 


No Room for Order-Taker 


“Obviously it is to the advantage 
of all parties—the public, the re- 
tailer and the manufacturer—to 
distribute merchandise at the mini- 
mum of cost. There is little room 
in merchandising today for the 
mere order-taker. A salesman to 
be successful must know merchan- 
dising problems and must have the 
ability to serve his trade to the 
better development of merchandis- 
ing ideas and methods.” 

Last but not least is the inter- 
esting reply of R. H. Krause, Wol- 
verine Shoe & Tanning Corp. He 
says: 

“Suppose you were the salesman 
and were making a call on a dealer, 
a new dealer for instance. You 
sold him a bill of goods and nat- 
urally did not mention anything 
about an extra discount to him on 
mail orders, because you wanted 
the order which meant a commis- 
sion in your pocket, and you wanted 
him to be sure to have your mer- 
chandise (which if left up to the 
dealer to order by mail would be 
problematical, depending upon com- 
petitive salesmen calling on him 
following your call). 

“Then your house writes the 
dealer (after he has given you the 
original order) telling him that on 
all mail orders he would get an 
extra 3 per cent. The natural re- 
action on the dealer’s part would 
be to distrust you because you had 
not mentioned this discount and 
thereafter you could probably call 
on him indefinitely without his ever 
giving you another order. 

“So, from a salesman’s view- 
point, irrespective of the questions 
sure to arise about commission, 
between the salesman and the house, 
the extra discount for all mail or- 
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ders would be demoralizing. 

“Now from the dealer’s stand- 
point: Ordering by mail in quanti- 
ties would be a risk on the dealer’s 
part. If it was a new product he 
would not have the true concep- 
tion of the article or the sales 
points properly impressed upon 
him, which would naturally lessen 
his efficiency in merchandising the 
product. 

“From the manufacturer's stand- 
point: Primarily the object of the 
manufacturer is to make the largest 
volume possible at the least cost 
and to sell it at a profit. Assuming 
the manufacturing efficiency is 100 
per cenf, then the only problem to 
be met is the most efficient method 
of distribution. 

“In shipments of larger units a 
saving is made, so it is possible 
for the retailer who can buy mer- 
chandise in these units to have that 
saving passed on to him by the 
manufacturer. Whereas the dealer 
who buys in smaller units is not 
entitled to this saving. 

“Of course, the smaller retailer 
will kick about this, but if the 
value is represented in the product, 
he will buy it, regardless, because 
of the demand created through the 
value represented and through ad- 
vertising. Then with a little in- 
itiative and energy rightly directed 
on his part, it won’t be long before 
he is in a position to buy in the 
larger units and obtain the saving 
himself. 

“When promoting mail orders, a 
manufacturer is educating the re- 
tailer to order in smaller quanti- 
ties—just the thing the manufac- 
turer is trying to overcome. So 
why should he not only give his 
regular price on small orders but 
even give a special discount to the 
dealer for ordering in such small 
quantities ? 

“In our experience with 17,000 
retailers, we find the average size 
of a mail order is only one-sixth 
as large as the average order taken 
by the salesman. This, in itself, is 
a pretty true indication of the 
smallness of the order when sent in 
by mail. 

“A dealer who handles the prod- 
ucts made by a particular manufac- 
turer supposedly carries a complete 
stock. But having been a sales- 
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man I know from experience that 
if the entire ordering is left to the 
dealer, his stock will soon be de- 
pleted and he will not order in 
sufficient quantities to replace his 
stock, which means lost sales—and 
in turn, lost sales for the manu- 
facturer. A dealer who has a plen- 
tiful stock will work his hardest to 
dispose of the stock, which means 
increased sales, both for himself 
and the manufacturer.” 


Ruberoid Plans Larger 
~ ° 
Campaign 
The Ruberoid Company, New York, 
has appropriated $300,000 for advertising 
during the year 1931, Plans are now be- 
ing formulated to advertise Ruberoid’s 
products, including asphalt shingles, 
built-up roofs, asbestos lumber, etc., in 
magazines and newspapers throughout 
the country. This appropriation, it is re- 
ported, represents a considerable increase 
over the appropriation for this year. The 
campaign will be handled by Doremus & 
Company, New York advertising agency. 


McCann-Erickson Adds to 
Perfection Stove Accounts 


The Perfection Stove Company, Cleve- 
land, has appointed the Cleveland office 
of McCann- trickson, Inc., to handle the 
advertising of its Superfex Iceless Re- 
frigerators and Superfex Circulating 
Home Heaters. This agency already 
handles the advertising of the Perfec- 
tion Stove Company’s oil cookstoves, 
room heaters, water heaters and oil 
burners. 


D. H. Parsons Again with 
Curtis 


Donald H. Parsons, formerly general 
manager of the Sporting Goods Journal, 
New York, has returned to the New 
York office of The Curtis Publishing 
Company as a_ representative of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. He was also 
formerly with Cowan & Dengler, Inc., 
and Anderson, Davis & Hyde, Inc., both 
New York advertising agencies. 


W. A. Charters with 
Hull Agency 


William A. Charters, for nine years 
general manager of the former Robin- 
son, Lightfoot & Company, Inc., New 


ant Sig = agency, has joined 
WwW Hull & Company, Inc., adver- 
AL, agency, also of that city, as ac- 


count executive. 


Dyer-Enzinger Appointments 
Charles Strand has been appointed 
production manager of the Milwaukee 
office of the Dyer-Enzinger Company, 
advertising agency. William Hollister, 
Jr., is now assistant production man 
ager in charge of typography. 
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T has been said that in every 
group of one hundred people 
there are an even hundred men, 


women or children, all firm in the 


The Amateur Copy Writer Has 


in a Unique Contest, 
Write Marlboro Copy 


Fling 


Let the Consumer 
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belief that they are po- 
tential novelists, if only 


they had the opportunity ar ae Pg 
to write. The same t 

condition may be held Sse 

generally true in re- 100% Prize 

gard to advertising copy. with thie U 
Everyone feels that he advertisement 


could write a_ better 
advertisement than those 
he reads every day. 
Phillip Morris & Com- 
pany, manufacturers of 
Marlboro cigarettes, 
have given the aspiring 
amateur copy writers an 
opportunity to display 
their wares in an un- 
usual contest just con- 
cluded. The company | 


SPECIAL PRIZE IN MARLBORO AMATEUR COPY CONTEST 


(Bor other prise win: 
magariogs 
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felt that there could be 
no objection to letting 
the public write its own 
advertisements about the 








MARLBORO 


Plain or lvory Tipped: No Difference in Price 











new Ivory Tipped Marl- 
boro cigarettes. And so 
a novel contest was in- 
stituted to supplant the 
“Distinctive Handwriting” contests 
which the company has held period- 
ically during the last two years. 

The “Amateur Copy Contest” 
was announced last June and July 
in a list of five weekly magazines. 
“Can you write us a fifty-word 
advertisement?” the company asked 
in announcing its contest. Four 
cash prizes were offered ranging 
from $100 to $10, with ninety-six 
minor prizes, consisting of 100 
Ivory Tipped Marlboro cigarettes 
each. The company candidly ad- 
mitted in its announcement that 
the contestants would not get rich 
on the prizes. It was felt, how- 
ever, that the large number of 
prizes offered would make the con- 
test appealing. 

In the original announcement the 
company named nine advantages 


Several Thousand Suggested Advertisements W ere 


Received 
over these points and write alout 
them, or about any other similar 
advantages _ that might occur to 
him. The only rules of the con- 
test were that the copy should be 
of fifty words or less in length 
A rough layout was permissible, 
but not necessary. Judges of the 
contest were officials of Phillip 


Morris & Company as well as ad- 
vertising agency men. 

Several thousand pieces of copy 
were submitted by contestants. 
Much of the copy was in imita- 
tion of current campaigns but in 
many cases the amateur copy writ- 
ers struck upon effective and origi- 
nal angles. The prizes were 
awarded and the winning advertise- 
ments are now being run in news- 
papers and magazines in the form 
in which they were submitted 
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Though the 
Emerson B. Knight 
consumer study 

of Detroit 

and area 
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by The 

Detroit Times 

it is nota 

story of newspapers 
but a revelation 
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and value. 

The Boone Man 

will give you 
desired information. 
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Building an Advertising Agency 
Network 


How Independent Advertising Agencies Can Get Together and Trade 
Their Services 


By Lynn W. Ellis 


DVERTISING agency heads 
f\ in Boston, New York, Buf- 
falo, Little Rock, Los Angeles and 
Seattle told me, each at a different 
time, of the same idea. That was 
to hook up a nation-wide chain of 
agencies on a purely co-operative 
basis. 

It must be a good idea, I thought, 
to appear in so many places. Why 
didn't it bear fruit? I know now 
that the idea alone was not enough, 
that to the wish must be added a 
technique of co-operation. 

[wo years’ study of this inter- 
esting problem brings me out with 
twenty-odd suggestions to the gen- 
tlemen above and to any others 
who want to make a_ network 
7% wrk. 

1. As promoter, usurp the dic- 
tator’s obligation to formulate the 
program, do the selling, act as the 
admission committee, etc., without 
other organization. 

2. Think through what you 
want to do and get up a pros- 
pectus clearly stating the aims, 
procedure, character of member- 
ship, ete., as you see them. You 
may be wrong in spots, but you'll 
have to lead. 

3. Set a two-year period for 
your organization program. Not 
an indefinite period, nor less than 
the two years it will actually re- 
quire, 

4. Draft an informal agreement, 
cancellable by either party at the 
end of any quarter, to cover not 
only members’ obligations to you 
(and vice versa), but those to 
ther members whom you may se- 


Study the map and some 
agency directory. Make a dot 
map. It will show you that you 


may safely spot members close to- 
gether in industrial sections but 
must give them much more room 
in the South, Southwest, Plains 
and Mountain States. 


6. Study the directory list of 
agency accounts. Pick your pro- 
spective members with some eye to 
similarity of experience and in- 
terests. 

7. Set your “dues” for the two- 
year period high enough to cover 
(a) this selling effort, (b) loads 
of correspondence and (c) the bul- 
letins without which you'll never 
keep up interest. 

8. Keep your membership list 
right up to date in the hands of 
each member agency. 

9. As each new name is added, 
announce the fact and remind the 
older members to bring the new- 
comer up to date on data they 
have severally issued. 

10. Set each member at compil- 
ing a manual on the “Circie,” or 
whatever you call it, this to hold 
also the data other members send 
him. 

11. Better establish a standard 
form of data sheet, masthead vary- 
ing only in imprint, to give the 
above collection a family resem- 
blance. 

12. Suggest at least these con- 
tents for the manual, duplicates al- 
ways to be sent to each other mem- 
ber agency : 

a. Client lists. 

b. Brief résumés of key men's 
experiences. 

c. Description of facilities, 
working methods, etc. (Best shown 
as sheets from the member's stand- 
ard-practice book). 

d. Catalog sheets, i. e., sheets 
describing and pricing specific 
items available to others—studies, 
forms, purely local campaigns, 
etc. 

e. Hour-rate sheets, letting 
the other fellow know what ser- 
vice men of various grades will 
cost. 

f. Local color—high-lights on 
peculiarities of the member's 
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market which call for local un- 

derstanding. 

13. Refuse to build high board 
fences around exclusive territory. 
This will be the subject of much 
debate, but the conclusion will al- 
ways be the same. 

14. Encourage or insist upon the 
installation of a cost system by 
each member, with uniform rules 
for distribution of overhead. Fail- 
ing, adopt a uniform rough for- 
mula for figuring hour rates in 
proportion to yearly salary (or 
legitimate assumption in case of 
key men not on salary). 

15. Insist on the addition (to in- 
ternal cost) of the same percent- 
age of net profit in every case of 
inter-office service. Make it low 
to encourage co-operation. 

16. Discourage the exchange of 
“courtesies’—teach members to ex- 
pect to pay for service and they 
waste less of each other’s time. 


One-sided relationships cool off 
quickly. 
17. However, the lending or 


trading of sales letters, sales ex- 
hibits, etc., between the members 
tones up a phase in which most 
agencies are weak. Any new wrin- 
kle so obtained through member- 
ship in the Circle scores one for 
the promoter. 

18. Encourage personal acquain- 
tance through inter-office visits, 
meetings, etc. (The group from 
which I draw these suggestions has 
held two general conventions of 
one week each, a two-day sales 
conference and a four-day session 
on costs, all within a two-year 
period. ) 

19. Set up standards to guide 
members on such matters as per- 
page price on copies of market 
studies sold; “split” for use of 
ready-made ’advertisements ; split 
between U. S. and Canadian or 
overseas agencies; division of in- 
come on respective-cost basis, etc. 
The standards may not be scien- 
tific. Members may always mu- 
tually agree to disregard them. 
- But their presence has a stabilizing 
effect. 

20. Harp on the matter of well- 
thought-out requisitions by the 
employing member and drive it 
home by ruling him responsible for 
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time the other fellow spends (up 
to a designated stop-limit which 
should always be set), whether the 
service be 100 per cent or other- 
wise. 

21. Expect and welcome all 
manner of bright ideas from mem- 
bers as to how the Circle might 
do this or that by co-operative 
effort. Give each idea a boost in 
the news bulletin, but follow the 
long-standing principle that the 
chap who suggests a project be 
appointed a committee of one to 
head it up. Much work will thus 
be saved, but all popular ideas will 
click. 

22. Give the merger idea its head 
and let it run its course. Get it 
well out of the way before the 
end of the second year, to clear 
the atmosphere before the network 
settles down for the long co-opera- 
tive haul. 

23. Decide at the outset that 
you (a) will or (b) will not, un- 
dertake as a Circle project the in- 
terchange and substantial recon- 
ciliation of operating methods as 
between members. It is very help- 
ful and breeds better co-operation. 
The burden of bringing later com- 
ers up to par increases, however, 
the longer the process continues 
and it must fall on the promoter. 
What starts rather easily, as a 
more or less co-operative matter, 
rolls up a staggering one-man job 
which must be anticipated. 

The promoter’s easier way is at 
once to put this interchange on the 
same basis as sales matters at No. 
17. It goes on in a less organized 
way, but does go. on, yet sets up 
no great hurdle for the newcomer 
to vault at a single stride. 

24. The larger the Circle, the 
greater the diversity of minds and 
the difficulty of moving them in 
concert. No matter how large, 
however, the first principle remains 
constant, i. e., the need of single- 
unit agencies for prompt and con- 
fidential service on the spot at 
distant points. 

Keeping this one principle to the 
fore will save great effort and pre- 
serve the main values. Many 
others will be lost, of course, but 
for the average advertising agency 
head who does a promoting job on 
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Name Your Class —We Have It! 


No indisputable evidence has ever been advanced to 
prove that the composite reader of one large news- 
paper differs from the composite reader of another 
large newspaper in the same city in any respect save 
newspaper preference. To create an impression to the 
contrary has been attempted inferentially often enough, 
but inference is not fact and proves nothing. 


As a matter of fact all impartial study of major news- 
paper circulations must arrive at the same conclusion: 
that a newspaper widely circulated in a large city has 
all classes of people within its circulation in substan. 
tially the same proportion that they are to be found 
within the city’s population. And the inescapable first 
principle of newspaper selection which this establishes 
is—that there is no substitute for circulation. 


If you want proof of the parallel between the classes 
within a metropolitan paper’s circulation and within 
its city’s population, the Boone Man has it in a form 
never before attempted by any newspaper. Ask for it. 
It proves that the Chicago Evening American not only 
reaches more people than any other Chicago evening 
paper, but reaches also all classes of Chicagoans in 
definite ratio to the proportion each ‘class is of 
Chicago’s population. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TENTH 
YEAR of circulation leadership in 
Chicago’s evening field 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE .ORGANIZATION 





the side they will prove out of 


reach. 
25. Week-in, week-out, sell the 
Circle on itself by broadcasting 


each new instance of co-operation 
between members. Like breeds 
like. Suggestion beats imagination 
in inducing use of the network. 
Actual cases are the member’s fin- 
est ammunition in proving that in- 
dividualistic advertising men can 
and do co-operate. 


T. B. Creamer with Ham- 
man-Lesan 


Theodore B. Creamer, who recently 
conducted his own advertising business 
at Los Angeles, has joined the office at 
that city of the Hamman-Lesan Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency, as vice- 
president and account executive. He was 
also formerly with Lord & Thomas and 
Logan at Los Angeles and, before that, 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 





New Broadcast Business at 
Los Angeles 


Frank FE. Vallen and Henry W. 
Whitehill have formed their own busi- 
ness as broadcast advertising counselors 
under the name of Vallen-Whitehill with 
offices in the Pershing Square Building, 
Los Angeles. They will specialize on 
continuity broadcast programs for ad- 
vertisers. 


R. R. Deupree Heads Procter 
& Gamble 


Richard R. Deupree, formerly vice- 
—ay and general manager of The 

rocter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, 
has been made president. He succeeds 
William Cooper Procter, who has become 
chairman of the board. 


New Account for Auspitz-Lee- 


Harvey 
The National Bureau of Practical 
Child Guidance, Chicago, has placed its 
advertising account with Auspitz-Lee- 
Harvey, advertising agency of that city. 
Magazines will be used. 


Ruth R. Harvey Joins Real 
Estate Magazine 


Miss Ruth R. Harvey, formerly sec- 
retary and treasurer of The Sweeney 
& James Company, Cleveland advertis- 
ing agency, has joined the Chicago Real 
Estate Magazine as business manager. 


‘E. L. Tailer Joins Cleveland 
& Shaw 


Edward L. Tailer has been elected to 
the board of directors and appointed as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer 
of Cleveland & Shaw, Inc., 
advertising agency. 


New York 
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Colonel Ewing Buys Monroe, 
La., Papers 


Colonel Robert Ewing and associates 
have purchased from Clarence E. Faulk 
the Monroe, La., News-Star and Monroe 
Morning Post. Mr. Ewing established 
the Morning World in Monroe about a 
year ago. Publication of the Post will 
be suspended while the World and N, 
Star will be continued in the morning 
and afternoon field respectively. 

In addition to these Monroe papers, 
Colonel Ewing is publisher of the New 
Orleans States and Shreveport Times 
John D. Ewing, a son, who is associate 
publisher of the Shreveport Times and 
Monroe Morning World, becomes ass 


ciate publisher of the Monroe News- 
Star. James Ewing, another son, 
who directs the business affairs of the 


New Orleans States, becomes identified 
with his father in the ownership of his 
Monroe newspapers. 


W. W. Kiss to Direct 
Marathon Shoe Advertising 
W. W. Kiss, formerly with the Chi 

cago advertising staff of Popular Science 
Monthly, New York, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Marathon 
Shoe Company, Wausau, Wis., manufa 
turer of Pied Piper shoes. He was alee 
formerly sales and advertising manager 
of the Elto Outboard Motor Company 
and the F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Com 
pany, both of Milwaukee. 


Macfadden to Publish Vaca- 


tion Annual 

The Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
York, will publish a vacation annual » 
be sold on newsstands, beginning Ma arch 
16, 1931, under the name of 501 Jdeal 
Vacations. William L. Lucas is adver- 
tising manager of the new annual, w hich 
will be represented in the West by Ward 
& Lewis, Inc., Chicago, ag in the East 
by Irving M. ‘Hoffman, Inc., New York 


F. W. aed Leaves 


American Cigar 

Frank W. Harwood has resigned as 
vice-president in charge of advertising 
of the American Cigar Company, New 
York, a_ subsidiary of the American 
Tobacco Company. He has been with the 
American Tobacco Company and its sul 
sidiaries since 1924, 


Furniture Account to Meany 


Agency 
Perin’s, Ltd., Pasadena, Calif., de- 
signer and maker of furniture, has ap- 


pointed the Philip J. Meany Company, 
Los Angeles advertising agency, to di 
rect its advertising account. Class pub- 
lications will be used. 


Joins Norm Agency 
Herman E. Hoffman, formerly a mem- 
ber of the advertising staff of the Union 
City, N. J., Hudson Dispatch, has 
joined the sales staff of the Norm Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency. 
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“i | Records of Real Significance 





In September, 1930, the only Chicago newspaper 
to show a gain in automobile advertising over Sep- 
News. tember, 1929, was the Chicago Evening American. 
of the And it achieved another record by increasing its 
of his proportion of total automobile advertising carried 
by all Chicago papers in September, 1930, by 



















ct 

sing more than 100% over September, 1929. 

5 t n¢ “ : 

aes It is scarcely necessary to point out that the con- 
anufac- 


as als ditions under which these records were made gives 
mpany them vital significance. Here is a powerful testi- 
monial to the Chicago Evening American’s ability 


aca- to get results. 


veal te This gain in linage, when every medium is under 
f . the closest scrutiny, strongly emphasizes the grow- 
Ward ing acceptance by a most important group of 
“York. advertisers of the Chicago Evening American’s 
os dominance in its field. 
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In fact, Oklahoma City business hasn't 
seemed to slow up. No matter how do 
the depression dumps other sections of 
country may be, Oklahoma City and 
market cheerfully continue their up 
trend. They're always setting new hi 
breaking population, building, sales andf’ 
come records. . . . Now come reports 
October, A. D. (after the drouth, or 
depression, as you please) which show 

a house goes up in Oklahoma City ¢ 
50 minutes of each day, and that 
building permits for the first seven mo 
of 1930 exceeds any in the South or S 
west. With $8,076,000 in buildings 
pleted since January 1, having $14,500, 
now under construction, and $22,500; 
on which it is now assured construction 
begin before the end of the year, Okla! 
City continues its forward march. . . . 

to top this off — $14,927,385 rests in Ope or 
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City banks as savings deposits to beat 
cords by $2,000,000! .. . “Now is 


of fime to get into a territory that is on the 


tions 


~itding to the same authority, Oklahoma 
‘Re of only two states that can qualify as 
3 on the upward trend. In view of the 
that Oklahoma City and its market, the 
of Oklahoma, weren't even down dur- 
e past trying year, we think you'll 
that this market, with its more than a 
on population, is a good one to culti- 
pend keep. Both jobs can be done super- 
ply well at one low advertising cost by 
ng a maximum schedule in the Okla- 
n and Times. 





E DAILY @KLAHOMAN 
AHOMA’ CITY TEMES 


Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
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EWSPAPER 

headlines have 
featured such state- 
ments as “‘business is 
looking up,” or “‘bus- 
iness men have con- 
fidence in future.” 
Well, why not? 
Heaven help the bus- 
iness man who either 
refuses to look up or 
face the future. 


q 


HIS kind of 

‘““cheerio” how- 
ever, istooimpalpable. 
It is like that ‘‘inde- 
scribable something” 
which we may refer 
to as “the soul of a 
rose,” or “‘the essence 
of mankind.” One 
of Detroit’s candi- 
dates for Mayor in 
its recent election 
referred to such mat- 
ters by saying that 
‘you can’t make pork 
chops out of poetical 
allusions.” 


The Detro 
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AR be it from us 
to dampen any 


equinoctial ardors, 
but we are in agree- 
ment with the Mayor- 
alty candidate that 
pork chops are more 
substantial at present 
than poetry. 


q 


N order to make 

our practicein 
Detroit square with 
our beliefs we are 
now urging our read- 
ers to “buy now” 
through a series of 
front page editorials. 
This is nothing new, 
but it is one straw in 
a wind that we be- 
lieve will quite rap- 
idly coagulate into a 
substantial straw 
stack. 
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How Producers Are Making Inde- 
pendents Better Merchandisers 


By Organizing for Buying, by Instruction in Budgeting Expense and 
Other Means, Independents Have Been Able to Meet Chain 
Competition—The Fifth Article of the Chain Store Series 


By M. M. Zimmerman 


Ho™. are independents holding 
their own against chain com- 
petition? Are they waging a suc- 
cessful fight? What new buying 
and selling forces have manufac- 
turers, jobbers, and independents 
introduced to meet chain competi- 
tion? 

These questions have been asked 
of leading national advertisers, job- 
bers, dealers, trade associations, 
trade papers and every other 
agency that comes in contact with 
the dealer and national advertiser. 
From the information gathered and 
the discussions carried on involving 
the analysis of every phase of these 
questions, it may be stated with a 
definite amount of certainty that 
the progressive, wide-awake mer- 
chant is not thinking about chain 
competition to the detriment of his 
own business and appears to have 
no difficulty in meeting it. 

The thought that gives evidence 
of the greatest progress made by 
the independent retailer toward his 
own economic re-adjustment, comes 
from E. J. Williams of Roswell, 
New Mexico, who operates a 
haberdashery store. 

“The most effective weapon we 
have,” he writes, “to meet chain- 
store competition successfully and 
to beat it, is the knowledge we 
gained some years ago that the 
public doesn’t owe the independent 
merchant a living, and that the con- 
sumer is at liberty to purchase 
wherever he pleases. Some mer- 
chants don’t believe that. I had an 
argument several years ago with a 
local grocer on the subject. He 
told me I was a fool. Today he is 


out of business, while mine con- 
tinues to prosper. 

‘We saw the chain store coming 
our way some several years ago, 
and we set out to keep our store 
in the minds of the people in the 
territory. 


We doubled our adver- 


tising and used every means pos- 
sible, in and out of the store, to 
attract favorable attention and keep 
in the public eye. As for our 
methods of merchandising and ad- 
vertising, we constantly study the 
trade journals and try to let noth- 
ing get by that will be worth while 
for our business. We have been 
carrying daily advertisements in 
the local and weekly papers for 
years. 

“Most of our advertising is of a 
personal nature—naming different 
men and women of the town. Of 
course, we use judgment as to how 
we mention these names. The most 
important way the independent can 
compete with the chain store today 
is to line up with a number of 
reputable houses and concentrate 
his purchases with them. The next 
is to advertise consistently; keep 
the window spotless and display it 
full of attractive merchandise; 
keep the store neat and clean; pay 
special attention to salespeople by 
training them to meet and talk with 
people and make friends for the 
store.” 


The Futility of Sympathy 


“IT have found it impossible to 
get any business on sympathy,” 
states Foster Fletcher, a merchant 
of Ypsilanti, Mich. “If sympathy 
could get you any business, the in- 
dependents on our street would all 
be rich. If the public wants the 
chain store, that is what we are 
going to have. In our own busi- 
ness, we try to educate as much as 
possible and in order to do that, we 
have trained our men so that they 
can intelligently present our store 
and our merchandise, and the ser- 
vice we render. This type of sales- 
man costs more money than the 
average chain can afford to hire, 
and we feel we have an advantage 
right there. If independents are 
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going to keep up with chain com- 
petition, they must have more 
supervision from the manufacturer. 
The relationship must be made 
closer in some way. 

In recent years many champions 
of the retailers have come forward 
to aid his cause, some for altruistic 
purposes, others because their own 
future was so closely tied up with 
the future of the independent that 
they deemed it necessary to extend 
a helping hand. 

J. Frank Grimes, president of the 
Independent Grocers’ Alliance, de- 
serves special mention. He has 
done an outstanding job in bringing 
more than 10,000 independent retail 
grocers, and sixty jobbers, into a 
huge organization that controls the 
second largest buying and selling 
power in the food industry, totaling 
a sales volume of more than $500,- 
000,000. 

Other outstanding examples of 
manufacturers, jobbers, associations 
and publishers that are contributing 
toward the welfare of the in- 
dependent are Wilson Brothers of 
Chicago; Brown Shoe Company, 
St. Louis; Knox Gelatine Com- 
pany; McKesson & Robbins; 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute; 
— Bros. ; Rice-Stix Dry Goods 

: Century Furniture Associates ; 
National Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion; National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association and the Ohio Council 
of Retailers and the Hart Magazine 
Group, affiliated with the Dry 
Goods Economist. 

Some two years ago, Wilson 
Brothers, manufacturers of a na- 
tional line of haberdashery, found 
that it was time to extend some 
form of co-operation to dealers. 
They called a meeting of about 
forty merchants and offered to co- 
operate with them by making a 
survey of each retailer’s store and 
recommending how the business 
should be conducted, under a 
budget form of operation. They 
also promised advertising co-opera- 
tion and other help. The mer- 
chants were placed under no obliga- 
tion, but Wilson naturally felt that 
if, it was helpful to the retailers, 
its compensation would be in the 
form of increased business. After 
a period of time the company 
found that it was not helping the 
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merchants as it had hoped to, nor 
did its sales to retailers increa 

FE. J. Skinner, chairman of the 
beard of Wilson Brothers, then came 
to the conclusion that the only way 
the company could help these peo 
ple was by having the right to con- 
trol the policy of the independent 
dealers. Again they were called 
together, but this time in small 
groups. They were told that un 
less Wilson could control the buy- 
ing, the overhead expense, and the 
general policy of each dealer's 
business, it must drop the entire 
attempt to be heipful to them. 


Organized into a Voluntary Group 


“To our intense surprise,” states 
Mr. Skinner, “practically everyone 
of them agreed to the arrangement. 
They formed themselves into a 
voluntary group, adopting the name 
of ‘Wilson Brothers Haberdashers 
Inc.,’ which has spread from coast 
to coast. With the aid of an ex- 
pert accountant—and we assume 
the expense—each dealer goes over 
the condition of his stocks, etc., 
and a budget of expenses and pur- 
chases is outlined. This survey in- 
ventory and analysis is in itself a 
document of incalculable value to 
both dealer and Wilson Brothers, as 
it guides both in the operation of 
the store for the next year. Each 
dealer agreed to buy a certain rea- 
sonable percentage of the Wilson 
line. Possibly 50 per cent of these 
members carry other lines than 
furnishings—such as clothing, hats, 
shoes, etc. Since this plan has been 
in operation, satisfactory results 
have been achieved. 

“In educating our dealers, we 
recommend concentration on every 
line because it keeps the stock 
down to the lowest possible point, 
consistent with the proper volume 
The worst situation in the wor'd 
for a manufacturer dealing wit) a 
retailer who concentrates with him 
would be to have that retailer over- 
stock on his particular line. It 
would show lack of intelligent co- 
operation; it would necessitate 
markdown; the retailer’s stock 
would not, especially in style ar- 
ticles such as ours, be clean, up 
to date, and properly styled at all 
times.” 

To check the value of the Wil- 
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son Brothers’ policy to its dealers, 
letters were written to many of 
them and the replies received are 
conclusive that this national adver- 
tiser has developed a dealer co- 
operation that will be lasting and 
profitable. 

The Fayette R. Plumb Co. of 
Philadelphia, hardware and _ tool 
manufacturer, is helping the dealer 
meet chain-store competition by 
refusing to sell the chain and mail- 
order houses. In 1908 this com- 
pany adopted a sales policy of dis- 
tributing through the jobber, dealer 
to consumer. On January 5, 1926, 
it deemed it wise openly to reaffirm 
that position, and made a formal 
announcement that it would not sell 
catalog houses nor chain stores. 
“Committed as we were to a pol- 
icy of legitimate distribution,” 
states Fayette R. Plumb, president, 
“we had to be sure of our ground. 
A thorough and careful analysis of 
distribution statistics proved that 


the sales of all chains, including 
catalog-house stores, and sales of 
catalog houses from _ catalogs 


amount probably to less than 5 per 
cent of the total hardware distrib- 
uted in the United States. In our 
products, the proportion would be 
somewhat larger. It seemed evi- 
dent to us that if even 90 per cent 
of our business was and would be 
handled through independent job- 
bers and dealers, then our ‘stake 
in the pot’ was so overwhelming 
that our life-blood depended on 
putting our entire sales strength be- 
hind the factors of legitimate dis- 
tribution. This meant that we 
must give prominence to our posi- 
tion, stressing why we adopted it. 
“We accomplished our object 
through an educational campaign, 
stressing the advantages of the in- 
dependent dealer, if and when he 
understood his strength. We knew 
that the chain store excelled only 
in the low-priced field. We knew 
that in high-grade lines, where the 
user is dependent on the dealer for 
advice in selection both as to qual- 
_ity and service, the independent 
has and would always have control 
of the field. 
“Next we sponsored a $1,000 
prize campaign—'the Plumb Hard- 
ware Retailer Award.’ This con- 


test awakened dealers to a fuller 
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sense of their many advantages, 
We coined the phrase ‘More Than 
Price Tag Value’ and featured it 
in our page advertisements. We 
taught the dealer to trade-up. All 
this was during a period when al- 
most everyone figured that price 
was the only factor. The net re- 
sults were remarkable and proved 
conclusively the advantages of the 
independent deaier in selling qual- 
ity lines. 


Knowledge of the Policy 
Widespread 


“We believe the following an- 
swers of dealers to questions asked 
through unbiased personal calls 
upon dealers in every section of 
the country is the best evidence we 
can offer—70 per cent knew of the 
Plumb policy regarding not selling 
chain stores and catalog houses; 
6634 per cent stated that the Plumb 
policy had favorably influenced 
their buying policy toward the line. 
Of this 6634 per cent, 39 per cent 
stated they ware now Plumb deal- 
ers, but stronger than ever. Sixty- 
one per cent gave following specific 
answers as to their support: (a) 
Adding Plumb items; (b) Concen- 
trating on Plumb; (c) Throwing 


out other lines for Plumb (d) 
Making tool line 100 per cent 
Plumb.” 

Another manufacturer in_ the 


hardware field who has chosen the 
independent dealer exclusively, as 
its one source of distribution, is the 
Eclipse Machine Company, Proph- 
etstown, IIl., manufacturer of lawn 
mowers. This company features in 
its advertising the slogan—“Sold 
Only through Independent Deal- 
ers.” In its copy, it stresses the 
following message: “Long ago 
Eclipse prepared for the future by 
laying a sound foundation of mar- 
keting direct through the dealer, 
building therein year after year a 
structure of mutual confidence—h) 
restricting contracts to the inde- 
pendent hardware dealer, insuring 
mutual co-operation; by refusing 
to consider quantity business from 
outside sources which conflict and 
compete with our independent hard- 
ware merchants.” 

. E. Roth, manager of the 
company, states: “Overtures from 
the large mail-order houses have 
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Above is an actual photo- 
graph made at the Oklahoma 
state fair at Oklahoma City 
on Sept. 26, 1930. This was 
“State Day" and in the rural Oklahoma to 
throng are hundreds of farm- 
ers from every county. 
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ving the hired man to milk the cows Below is a picture of the 
d slop the pigs, thousands of Okla- sea of automobiles driven 
; farmers rolled in to Oklahoma City, by farmers to the Tulsa 
Musa and Muskogee™ this fall to have a state fair Sept. 13 to 20, 
sllicking time at the fairs. 1930. Cars of all the better 
makes are represented. 













ore of them came than were on hand last 
ror the a before—swelling attend- 
e figures from practically every county. 


isitors at the Oklahoma City state fair 
lone numbered 254,833 — making it 
he third largest in history. 




































r.and Mrs. John Foodgrower called it 
holiday week—and made the most of 
. They spent their money as freely as 
hey did their time, proving to the whole 
= world that things aren't so bad on 
he farm. 


ncidentally, the Oklahoma state fair was 
iberally advertised in the Oklahoma 
armer-Stockman. . . . Whether it’s 
rowds or sales you want, Oklahoma's 
pnly farm paper will do the job. 
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*A heavy farmer attendance was also in evi- 
dence at the Amarillo, Texas, Tri-State fair 
which closed Sept. 28, 1930. This is part of 
Uur= the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman territory. 
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met with our refusal to quote. Our 
policy has probably limited our 
volume, but co-operation with live 
independent merchants has its re- 
wards.” 

There is also a successful Dealer 
Co-operative Association function- 
ing in the hardware field. It is the 
Hall Hardware Co., of Minneapo- 
lis, comprising 500 progressive 
independent hardware merchants, 
each one an equal stockholder in 
the company. The members enjoy 
the combined benefits of group buy- 
ing, advertising and merchandising. 
Under this plan every dealer mem- 
ber is operating a profitable and 
highly successful hardware busi- 
ness. 

McKesson & Robbins, leading 
proprietary and drug manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers, are another 
outstanding firm doing a construc- 
tive job for the independent. 
When this organization had to de- 
termine which type of business it 
should specialize in, it made a thor- 
ough investigation of the market 
as it then existed and decided that 
the independent retailer offered a 
larger market for its products. 
With this decision, McKesson & 
Robbins realized that the indepen- 
dent should be made a better mer- 
chandiser if their own business was 
to be stimulated. They are using 
practically all forms of national 
publicity, consisting of newspaper 
advertising, window displays, radio, 
etc. To tie up with the dealer, 
first they launched a $1,000 dealer 
contest. The important question 
they asked of the independent re- 
tailer was whether he thought his 
condition was as satisfactory today 
as it was a year ago. Other perti- 
nent questions were also asked. 
Prizes totaling $1,000 were to be 
awarded for the best answers, 
based upon the opinions of the in- 
dividual retailers. Ninety-six per 
cent of the replies received were 
positive in their statements that the 
independent is in a stronger posi- 
tion today, and all of them attrib- 
uted this to the fact that they are 
a a better type of merchan- 
dising, 

Secondly, McKesson & Robbins 
are sending out specially trained 
salesmen who travel in groups and 
carry a complete merchandising 
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service to visit drug stores. They 
spend from a half day to a full 
day with each druggist, reviewing 
the conditions found in his store 
and suggesting better merchandis- 
ing methods in display, operation, 
and advertising. These men also 
aim to get the druggist to install 
an accounting system, so that prof- 
its by departments may be deter- 
mined. 

Another outstanding example in 
the drug field, where jobbers and 
dealers have combined to take ad- 
vantage of co-operative methods, 
and have put into effect many new . 
selling forces, which enable the in- 
dependent to conduct his business 
from the net profit viewpoint, is the 
“URE” Druggist plan. This idea 
was originated and developed by 
the Mutual Drug Company of 
Cleveland, with branch houses in 
seven other centers of population. 
It is a co-operative association, 
financed by retail druggists, and 
serves between 4,500 and 5,000 in- 
dependents, with an annual business 
approximating $20,000,000. “URE” 
Druggist, Inc., is strictly a whole- 
sale distributing company, and in 
addition to its wholesale houses, it 
owns Burrough Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, which manufactures 
pharmaceutical preparations. 


An Emblem for Identification 


“My first thought,” says R. E. L. 
Williamson, managing director of 

“URE” Druggist, Inc., “was to 
identify our members in the minds 
of the public as being a part of a 
large organization. In other words, 
a part of a huge chain of drug 
stores, enjoying all of the advan- 
tages and opportunities that the 
chain stores enjoy, but at the same 
time maintaining each member's 
own individuality and personality. 
We constructed this plan, designed 
the emblem for identification pur- 
poses, created a window-trim service, 
manufactured a line of merchandise 
under the “URE” Druggist label 
and set up an advertising depart- 
ment to advertise these individually 
owned stores, displaying the “URE” 
Druggist emblem. 

“While this service was primarily 
constructed for our own houses, 
it was offered to the membership 
of any other co-operative wholesale 
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drug house that would co-operate 
with us. Some of the country’s 
leading jobbers have accepted our 
offer. At this time, we have the 
Memphis Mutual Drug Co. of 
Memphis, the Ellicott Drug Co. of 
Buffalo, the Hoosier Drug Co. of 
Indianapolis, the Los Angeles Drug 
Co. of Los Angeles, the St. Louis 
Wholesale Drug Co. of St. Louis, 
the Washington Wholesale Drug 
Co. of Washington, D. C., and the 
Calvert Drug Co. of Baltimore, 
Md., co-operating with the ‘URE’ 
Druggist plan.” 

According to Mr. Williamson, 
one of the most important reactions 
so far has been the awakening of 
the independent druggist to the ne- 
cessity of keeping step with mod- 
ern trends. “I am of the opinion,” 
he concludes, “that the sooner the 
independent retail druggist can get 
himself in a frame of mind where 
he will accept the chain store as 
just another competitor and not 
look upon him as an enemy, outlaw 
or an interloper, just that soon 
will he begin to look more intently 
at his own store, and then maybe 
he will be able to recognize quickly 
the shortcomings of his own estab- 
lishment, and when he can recog- 
nize them, then he can correct 
them.” 

In the shoe industry, an out- 
standing and very important job of 
dealer co-operation is being done 
by the Brown Shoe Company of 
St. Louis. This leading national 
advertiser began to study the deal- 
ers’ problems some fifteen years 
ago. After many years of research 
and experimenting with various 
forms of dealer co-operation, which 
have cost a large sum of money, it 
has developed a plan that enables 
dealers to do better than chain 
stores in volume and profits. 

Long ago the Brown company 
found that the dealer depending 
entirely upon himself is on the de- 
cline. He must ally himself with 
a manufacturer on a definite basis 
of mutual interest, and through the 
strength of this combination he can 
then beat chain competition. 

Any manufacturer, successfully 
to execute this plan, must first be 
in position to give the retailer the 
same operating advantages that 
chain headquarters give their retail 
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units. Second, he must fully un- 
derstand the merchandising prob- 
lem of the retailers. Third, he 
must maintain specialists in stock 
control, in retail advertising and 
store management. In short, he 
must provide for his concentration 
outlets specialized service and 
knowledge that no retailer has the 
resources and the time to acquire, 
but which he can apply profitably 
to his business when supplied by a 
reliable source. In addition, the 
manufacturer must have as a foun- 
dation for the plan, a strong and 
well-balanced line—one that enjoys 
the confidence of the public. 

The Brown plan is offered to 
retailers who have a satisfactory 
financial background and who have 
the experience and ability to carry 
out their end of it. Briefly, then, 
after the dealer has been accepted 
by the Brown company, he receives 
the following co-operation: 

(1) The use of the trade-mark 
name “Brownbilt.” This name is 
backed up by national advertising 
and identified with the public by 
means of an emblem on the win- 
dows and also reproduced in the 
national advertising. (2) A stock- 
control system, which involves a 
minimum amount of detail, and 
which keeps a constant check on 
his stock. (3) Special shipping 
service. (4) An independent audit 
and thorough analysis of his busi- 
ness twice a year. (5) A weekly 
accounting and reporting system 
which gives him a true picture 
of what he is doing. (6) Special 
advertising and merchandising ser- 
vice, which includes every form 
of “dealer help,” and _ special 
stunts, which place the store on a 
par with the large department store 
(7) Advance style information 
Besides this service, financial ad- 
vice, assistance in buying and an) 
other information the retailer re- 
quires. 

After a customer signs up with 
the plan, the field man is sent out 
to do the next job. His duties are 
to put the plan into execution and 
he remains with the dealer until he 
is thoroughly conversant with every 
detail, and is functioning success- 
fully. The Brown field men are 
the key to the whole situation, not 
only from the standpoint of ex- 
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Local Boy Makes Good 
in Big City 


I DON’T come from any little 
burgh like MclIntyre’s home town. In fact, I first 
opened my eyes in the sophisticated glare of Colum- 
bus Circle. But when you drop me down alone among 
six hundred women, I’m nervous. The fact that I 
came through the experience is indicative of my savoir 
faire. Picture, if you will, the occasion. The reopen- 
ing of The Examiner Cooking School, conducted by 
Prudence Penny and featuring two of the best chefs 
in the world. Is it any wonder the auditorium was 
packed? © © © This same semi-weekly matinee is 
the tie-up that has put many a good product on local 
shelves. I[t’s a cinch merchandising proposition. Pru- 
dence gives out the recipe cards, names the brand 
names and each lady in the crowd rushes home to try 
out the dish on Father. © © © The fact that The 
Examiner leads the morning and Sunday field by 
more than 170,000 lines for the first nine months in 
national foods, tells you better than I can about the 
results of this service. Why don’t you give it a try? 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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pense and cost of doing this job, 
but also from the standpoint of re- 
sults. These men are specially 
trained and are sent into the field to 
take charge of approximately 
thirty-five stores each. It is the 
responsibility of the Brown plan’s 
field men to keep in constant touch 
with every member in his territory, 
and be prepared to render every 
possible assistance. The field men 
are even trained to go so far as to 
advise on store location and dis- 
cuss with the landlord the amount 
of rent that the retailer should pay. 
The plan enables the Brown Shoe 
Co. to control the dealer’s policy 
100 per cent. All new merchandis- 
ing angles decided upon during con- 
vention are tested out before they 
are offered to the members. 

All “Brownbilt” shoe stores in 
operation a year or more have 
averaged a net profit of 83 per 
cent on retail sales, after deducting 
all expenses, including reasonable 
salary; 22.5 per cent on the total 
investment, including stock and 
fixtures, and 39.4 per cent net profit 
on the net investment, or net work- 
ing capital. In earning this profit, 
members paid the Brown Shoe Co. 
the regular price for the merchan- 
dise, and it costs the Brown com- 
pany but 1.15 per cent to administer 
the Brown plan department. Besides 
insuring the manufacturer a defi- 
nite volume of business, it gives his 
stylists and merchandise men an 
opportunity to study the pulse of 
the country as a whole, from a 
style and merchandising standpoint 
through direct contact with a wide- 
awake class of dealers. 

The next article will discuss the 
grocery and independent voluntary 
chain field and show how indepen- 
dents have organized into powerful 
associations that vie with the 
chains in buying, selling and adver- 
tising and are thus able to meet 
their competition successfully. 


Death of W. L. Dudley 


William L. Dudley, at one time gen- 
eral manager of Radio in the Home, 
Philadelphia, died at Plainfield, N. J., 


on October 19. He was sixty-four years 


old. He had also been Eastern adver- 
tising manager of Popular Radio, New 
York, and, at one time, a member of 
the advertising staff of the American 
Radio Journal. 
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Copy “Roughs” Have Their 
Parallels in Radio Auditions 


Radio programs for an advertiser, 
like his publication advertisements, un 
dergo rewriting and conference room 
operations before they are introduced to 
the public. The progress of a campaign, 
from its initial steps to t finished 
product, were described in a talk which 
was made, last week, before the Schoo! of 
Commerce of Northwestern Univers ity, 
Chicago. The speaker was Frank A. 
Arnold, director of development, National 
Broadcasting Company, Inc. 

When a program is sufficiently de- 
veloped so t an audition is possible, 
Mr. Arnold explained, it is put on in 
one of the studios and subjected to the 
criticisms and suggestions of a planning 
group, representative of the advertiser, 
his advertising agency, and representa- 
tives of the sales, executive and pro- 
gram - cca of the broadcasting 


The. 

he program at this point,” said 
Mr. Arnold, “is in the stage compara- 
ble with the roughs of the printed cam 
paign and just as subject to criticism 
and alteration. This little conference 
group listens, criticizes and suggests, with 
the result that certain numbers are 
strengthened, others eliminated, new ar 
tists substituted, change in announcers 
recommended, and, in short, all of the 
changes equivalent to the erasures, addi- 
tions and revisions in printed copy are 
made. 

“After a sufficient interval, a second 
audition is heard in which all of = 
corrections have been made. This passes 
the board unanimously with, perhaps, 
a few minor changes.” 


Jacksonville to Continue 
Campaign 

The City of Jacksonville, Fla., will 
continue its advertising campaign for 
next year with an appropriation of $40, 
000, to be spent in newspapers, resort 
publications and outdoor advertising 
Harry E. Burns & Company, Jackson 
ville advertising agency, will handle the 
campaign. 


New Account for Bettman 
Agency 


The Atlas Solvent Company, Chicago, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Bettman Advertising Agency, of 
that city. 


Joins Reed G. Landis Company 


P. G. B. Morriss, for several years 
a special counsel to the Cunard Steam 
ship Company, has joined the staif of 
the Reed G. Landis Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, as an account ex 
ecutive. 


Shawmut Appoints Doremus 

The Shawmut Corporation, Boston, has 
appointed the Boston office of Doremus 
& Company, advertising agency, to han- 
dle its advertising in Boston, New York 
and Chicago. 
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Not Even 
CLOSE?! 
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No other San Fran- 
cisco newspaper 
even approaches the 
eity and suburban 
ecireulation of the 
DAILY 


Sf 


San Franeiseo 


EXAMINER 


P.S.—19 out of 20 San Francisco 
families read the Sunday Examiner 
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Part of the crowd before The 58 
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NOTHER WORLD SERIES has come and 
gone. No question that baseball maintains 
its hold upon the public. Each year finds 
the usual eager crowds before The Sunpapers’ 


playerboard. Baseball, more than any other 
sport, has THE appeal. @ And there is no 
question about the appeal of The Sunpapers 
to Baltimoreans. More and more readers 
are being added each month. Here are the 
latest circulation figures--- 





3 The Sunpapers in Sept. 


Renwae Daily (M &E) 303,116 
sa 9,721 Gain over Sept., 1929 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. 
. Atlanta: A. D. Grant Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro 
San Francisco: ©. Geo. Krogness 
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Speaking of Education! 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon, college pro- 
fessor and writer, makes some obser- 
vations and asks some questions, in the 
October ROTARIAN, which induce 
straight thinking. 


"Shall | send my boys to college where 
there are not more than half a dozen 
men in half a dozen universities who 
could really inspire them to something 
good and great and noble and foolish 
and unselfish? The mere accumulation 
of information is simply a waste of time 
_in this age of encyclopedias and hand 
reference books. But the ability to think 
independently, to question intelligent- 
ly, to doubt remorselessly every fact 
that offers itself to our inspection, is a 
priceless treasure and it can only be 
developed by constant association with 
people who are possessed of the di- 
vine fire of inspiration." 





Articles like this are primarily 
responsible for our lineage 
growth. October is over 40% 
ahead of last October. 
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How Hires Rootbeer Staged Its 
Comeback 


It Concentrated Advertising and Sales Efforts and Tripled Earnings in 
Three Years 


By Charles E. Hires, Jr. 


President, The Charles E. Hires Company 


LTHOUGH the Charles E. 
<% Hires Company started selling 
its Hires Rootbeer as far back as 
1875 and won a large demand and 
public acceptance for its product, 
irom the years 1901 to 1920 its 
sale did not keep step with the in- 
creasing population and great ad- 
vances made by other beverage 
companies during this period. 

The problem of the present man- 
agement was that of many other 
old companies who in their day 
were leaders in their particular 
field, but who had not kept pace, 
for various reasons, with rapidly 
growing American business. It is, 
as a matter of fact, a very rare 
thing for a product that has gone 
through these various phases to be 
able to change public conscious- 
ness from one of remembrance to 
renewed interest, appreciation of 
its values and finally, acceptance 
as an individual need. 

The first step of the present 
management was obviously one of 
analysis of the market, its product 
and its financial ability, and to 
make whatever changes were found 
necessary again to capture public 
interest and acceptance. 

The study of operation brought 
out that we were, in actuality, at- 
tempting to reach three tremen- 
dously large markets with our 
sales force, and advertising and 
merchandising plans ; namely, Hires 
Rootbeer Extract for the home use, 
Hires Rootbeer Syrup for the soda 
fountain, and Hires Rootbeer in 
bottles sold through licensed bot- 
tlers throughout the country. It 
was at once obvious that, splitting 
our available: capital three ways, 
we had been conducting for many 
years but a skeleton advertising 
and merchandising effort on these 
three markets; so thin in fact that 
it spoke well for the product that 
it was able to keep up with con- 





sistently advancing expenses by 
small annual sales increases. 

The obvious step seemed to be 
that of choosing one of these three 
fields for promotion, and the choice 
of Hires Kootbeer Extract for 
home use appeared best because it 
was a packaged article, the manu- 
facturing margin of profit was 
satisfactory and substitution evils 
encountered with the fountain drink 
were limited. The survey of this 
market showed that the national 
potential sale based on the area of 
our business distribution would be 
equivalent to six times our present 
business even though we main- 
tained sales in these old territories. 

It was also quite apparent from 
checkups made, that a large part 
of our sales was limited to the 
older generations who had first 
become acquainted with Hires 
Rootbeer in former days. The 
younger generation, as a rule, was 
not using the product although 
it was, in most cases, familiar 
with it. The problem then was to 
turn knowledge of the product 
into the wish to use. 

It was at this point in the pic- 
ture that Mark O’Dea, with his 
splendid knowledge of consumer 
psychology and advertising and 
merchandising methods, played 
such an important role in our re- 
vival. He immediately knew that 
the only way to change the buyer’s 
attitude from one of knowledge of 
the product to one of desire to use 
it, was through the channel of get- 
ting people actually to taste it—in 
other words, sampling. 

Three years ago we started to 
rebuild on this basis. We gave up 
practically all forms of large-size 
display advertising in magazines 
and newspapers, and concentrated 
our effort largely into magazine 
sampling. The first year the pub- 
lic cut coupons from ads and re- 
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ceived approximately 60,000 gal- 
lons of free rootbeer. The cost of 
this coupon inquiry ran about 65 
cents per coupon. 

The following year we enlarged 
the campaign so that we succeeded 
in sending out equivalent to 280,- 
000 gallons of free rootbeer to the 
public. The cost per coupon in- 
quiry the second year was lowered 
to approximately 55 cents. The 
third year this campaign was again 
increased and the company mailed 
out on request from coupon cut- 
ters enough Rootbeer Extract to 
make somewhat over 800,000 gal- 
lons of rootbeer. 

In the meantime, we were rather 
amazed to find out that the coupon 
inquiry cost had again dropped to 
an average of about 26 cents per 
inquiry. This fact alone seemed 
to show that the interest in the 
product was increasing rather than 
decreasing. This sampling through 
coupons was, of course, the back- 
bone of our campaign, but in real- 
ity was but a very small part of 


the merchandising effort being 
made. . 
During the three years given 


above our sale in units on the prod- 
uct had increased from 459,000 to 
536,400 in 1928, and then to 642,- 
000 in 1929, and this last year to 
885,000. In this respect it was also 
of interest to note that the sale had 
increased in the areas in which we 
had always enjoyed our main busi- 
ness by nearly 40 per cent, which 
of course raised the potential na- 
tional business to nearly eight and 
one-half times the original figure. 

Although the sampling was the 
backbone of our effort, a tremen- 
dous amount of other work was 
conducted simultaneously with the 


campaign. As an illustration, we 
succeeded in reaching, through 
medical magazines, some 15,000 


physicians all of whom were sam- 
pled on their own request, and ap- 
proximately 97 per cent of the phy- 
sicians acknowledging receipt of 
the sample, stated that in their opin- 
ion Hires was the safest and most 
healthful beverage next to milk 
that they knew of. 

Another phase of the campaign 
enabled us to reach over 250,000 
school children in the public 
schools of the country with samples 
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of our product. This was brought 
about by conducting a series of 
health lessons using Hires Root- 
beer Extract in conjunction with 
their daily milk diet. In this cam- 
paign we had the help of the teach- 
ers and not only succeeded in get- 
ting these children to use the 
product right in the class rooms 
but also in their homes. 

A merchandising plan was also 
arranged to enable us to get dis- 
tribution throughout the country 
by offering to pay the dealer his 
full retail price for all letters that 
were turned in by a selected list of 
his customers, each letter being 
good ior a bottle of our extract 
when presented by the customer. 
The first year that this scheme was 
tried we succeeded in adding over 
20,000 new dealers throughout the 
country, and actually bought back 
from these dealers over $110,000 
worth of our own product, which 
meant that about 450,000 families 
in the country had taken advantage 
of our offer and presented the 
letter to the dealer for a bottle of 
Hires Rootbeer Extract. The in- 
teresting feature of this part of 
the program was that these deal- 
ers were not heavily sold and that 
in most cases repeat business has 
continued to come in. 

In addition to the above general 
plans that we used in the promotion 
of the extract, there were numer- 
ous other small ones for various 
communities and for reaching par- 
ticular fields. It is our hope that 
this coming season we will be 
able at least to double the number 
of sample requests with a still de- 
creasing cost per inquiry, and as 
the trend of increasing business 
seems to be very definite we be- 
lieve that the apparent potential 
market will very shortly be real- 
ized. 

Now, as can be expected, this 
large increase in the business has 
made it possible for us to take up 
seriously the question of the foun- 
tain field, as well as the bottling 
field, and our plans for the coming 
season are being made along lines 
that we expect will result in the 
same upward trend of sales in 
these two fields. 

It is interesting to compare the 
increasing sales of one division for 
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Los Angeles 


Newspaper Circulations 


Sworn Post Office statements 
covering the four largest Los 
Angeles newspapers for the six 
months ending September 30, 
1930, compared to the same 
period last year, show: 


Los Angeles Times 
GAINED ... 4,282 


First Afternoon Paper 
GAINED ......... 894 


Second Morning Paper 
BE sisnesan . . 687 


Second Afternoon Paper 


fo errr 6,228 


The Los Angeles trading area—due to the spread of 
population made possible by all-year sunshine—is one 
of America’s outstanding morning newspaper markets. 
Los Angeles morning circulation exceeds Los Angeles 
afternoon circulation by approximately 100,000 copies 
a day. In this morning market the Los Angeles Times 
has the largest obtainable morning circulation both 
inside and outside the city of Los Angeles. 





Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago, 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Co., 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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the last four years with the earn- 
ing statement of the company: 


Units of Sale Earnings 


.. ea . 459,000 $224,000 
31928.......... $36,400 414,000 
: SEE, 620,000 
Sere . 885,000 875,000 


(Approx.) 


These figures are the net profits 
after taxes, depreciation and all 
charges. 


The Census 
of Distribution Gets 
Attention 


Tue Poor Ricnarp CivsB oF 
PHILADELPLIA 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

On Thursday, October 23, in the 
evening, the Poor Richard Club is 
going to have Edwin H. George, 
Chief, Marketing Service Division, 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, speak on “Ana- 
lyzing the Census of Distribution.” 
This will be an evening meeting 
followed by a Round Table Discus- 
sion. I would appreciate very much 
if you could advise me within the 
next few days the dates of pub- 
lication of any articles that have 
appeared in the Printers’ Inx Pub- 
lication pertaining to the Census of 
Distribution. 

We have in mind printing this 
as a footnote to the advance 
notice of the program, so that our 
members who desire to take part in 
the discussion can look up all in- 
formation available on the Census. 

Poor Ricuarp Ctvs, 
Norsert A. ConsIpINe, 
Chairman, Program Committee. 


New that preliminary reports 
based on the Census of Dis- 
tribution are beginning to appear, 
renewed interest is being evidenced 
by many business executives in this 
first effort to collect the statistical 
facts concerning distribution in this 
country. 

From the beginning of the move- 
ment which led to the present dis- 
tribution census, Printers’ INK has 
reported developments so that our 
readers might be fully informed 
on this important project. These 
various articles give a complete 
picture of the circumstances that 
led to the development of the idea 
and how it was decided to work it 
out. Like the members of the 
Poor Richard Club, those who 
wish to inform themselves fully 
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regarding the history of the Cen- 
sus of Distribution, its objects, etc., 
will find the information they want 
in the following articles —[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


A List or Artictes Tuat Hav: 
AprEaRED IN Painters’ INK on 
THE Census oF DistRIBUTION 


Another Sample of the Census of Dis 
tribution, p. 89, October 9, 1930. 
The Census of Distribution, p. 127, 

October 2, 1930 

What a Census of Distribution Re 
port Looks Like, p. 60, October 
2, 1930 

Nhat Distribution Census Wil! 
Do, p. 49, October 24, 1929 

Plans for Distribution and Unem 
ployment Census Develop, p. 80, 
uly 25, 1929 

Advisory Group Appointed for Dis 
tribution Census, p. 149, July 
18, 1929 

What the Census of Distribution 
Will Ask For, p. 76, June 20, 
1929 

Some Evil Effects of the Craze 
for National Distribution, p. 92, 
January 3, 1929 

Outlines Trial Census of Distribu 
tion, p. 34, November 8, 1928 

The Census of Distribution, p. 155, 
June 28, 1928 

Industrial Advertisers — Fact-Fin« 
ing Crusaders, p. 73, June 21, 
1928 

Some Startling Discoveries in Dis 
tribution, p. 25, May 31, 1928 

What Is the Census of Distribu 
tion All About? p. 33, April 
19, 1928 

What a Census of Distribution 
Would Cover, p. 36, March 8, 
1928 

A Census of Distribution, p. 192, 
February 9, 1928 

Government’s Interest in Better 
Distribution, p. 145, November 


3, 

Baltimore Distribution Report 
Completed, p. 163, September 
1, 1927 


Domestic Commerce Division to be 
Expanded, p. 132, August 4 
1927 


What Has Been Learned from 
Baltimore Census, p. 128, May 
12, 1927 

Census of Distribution Begins at 
Baltimore, p. 193, March 1), 
1927 

Plans Completed for a Census 
Distribution, p. 240, January 
27, 1927. 


Join Dana Jones Agency 


Gardner W. Gregg, formerly manager 
of the publicity department of The 
Mayers Company, Inc., Los Angeles ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the Dana 
Jones Company, advertising agency, also 
of that city, as publicity director. O. 
Johnson, formerly with Foster & Kleiser, 
outdoor advertising, has also joined the 
Jones agency as an account executive 
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Te Daily Times was started in Chicago 
September 3, 1929. Marshall Field & 
Company did not advertise in the Daily 
Times until they had observed its first 23 





issues. Last year they used no Daily Times 


space in the first 14 week-days of October. 





They used 14 full pages in the same period 


this year. Chicago's great retail merchan- 





dising house has reasons for its advertising 


decisions. 





DAILY.....TIMES 


CHICAGO’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


National Representatives: The Sawyer-Ferguson Co. 
Palmolive Bidg., Chicago 295 Madison Ave., New York 
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She ORIGINAL 


“MAIN STREET TOWN 
doubles in size on shopping day 


Sauk Center, Minn., 
Setting of Sinclair Lewis’ 


Famous Novel 


all population 


Typical of the Northwest Piso far 


S ONE of the two principal trading centers of Stearns 
County, the census figure, crediting the original 
**Main Street” town with 2,712 people, is no indication 

of its actual size on shopping days. There are 4,625 farm 
families in Stearns County—25,266 farm people—and mer- 

chants in Sauk Center, a typical Northwest town, will tell 

es they get 65 per cent or more of their business from farm 
olks. 

In the Northwest (Minnesota and the Dakotas) there are 
1,610,000 farm people—343,738 farm homes—and 88.7 per 
cent of them do their shopping in towns like Sauk Center or 
smaller. 

Fifty-one and two-tenths per cent of the entire popula- 
tion in the Northwest lives on farms. There is only one 
way toreach this larger half of the Northwest market. THE 
F R, with a circulation of 279,000, is the primary 
advertising medium in this primary residential district. 


THE>(FARMER 


New York—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 


Member Standard RH Farm Paper Unit 
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Must Advertising Lower Prices 
to Justify Itself? 


Betrer Homes anp GaRDENS 
Des Motnes, Iowa 
tor of Printers’ INK: 
| understand that you have some 
information dealing with distribution 

the cost of advertising which 
shows that national advertising does 
not add to the unit cost of adver- 
tised products but in some cases, 
actually reduces the cost by reason 
of larger volume of distribution. 

If you can give me two or three 
instances of this within the next 
two or three days, 1 will appreciate 
it greatly. 

PETERSON, 
Editor. 


Ecmer T. 


VER since advertising became 

a commonly used business tool, 
it has had to run a gauntlet of 
criticism. It was to be expected, 


of course, that those who are op- 
pe sed to our 
scheme as a 

naturally be 

tising. 

3ut curiously enough, a number 


present economic 
whole would quite 
opposed to adver- 


of those who profess to be antago- 
nistic toward advertising do not 
question the soundness of our basic 
business procedure. They believe, 
for example, that salesmen are 
necessary. They are not in the 
habit of decrying the middleman. 
They see no reason why a com- 
pany should not put its name on 
its factory door and on its letter- 
head 
But when advertising is men- 
tioned, to them—and advertising 
they usually conceive to be the use 
of publication space and perhaps 
a few of the other better known 
mediums —they promptly — turn 
thumbs down. Advertising is un- 
necessary, they say. It performs 
no economic good. It doesn't 
lower prices (this is their clincher). 
These contentions are so easily 
disposed of, that their longevity is 
continual source of amazement 
us. Since they die so hard, 
however, it has become a duty- 
a monotonous duty—to make reply 
to them periodically. Apparently 
the needs of the moment make it 
imperative that these advertising 
eretics be given the same old 
lesson all over again. 


However, we fear we are not 
equal to the task of going over 
all the ground again. Instead, let 
us confine ourselves to an answer 
to the argument: Advertising 
doesn’t lower prices. 

There are two ways to make 
reply to that contention. One is to 
cite a large number of easily avail- 
able instances in which the manu- 
facturers, themselves, give adver- 
tising credit for reducing prices 
This sort of information has ap- 
peared in the Printers’ INK Pub- 
lications in such quantity that it 
would scarcely be feasible to de- 
vote sufficient space in a single 
issue for a recapitulation. A list 
is available, however, which fur- 
nishes the titles of the references 
and the dates of the issues in 
which they appeared: 

That, as we have said, is one 
way to answer the critic who in- 
sists that advertising does not 
lower prices. The second way is 
to inquire, blandly: And suppose 
it doesn’t? 

After all is said and done, is 
there any reason why advertising 
must lower prices to justify its 
existence? Isn't it conceivable 
that advertising might be an eco- 
nomic good even though in certain 
instances it might lead to increased 
prices 

This entire matter, it seems to 
us, would be vastly simplified if 
éveryone were to realize that ad- 
vertising, in the final analysis, is 
simply another selling instrument. 
It performs a function in the sell- 
ing end of a business. The per- 
formance of that function entails 
a certain expense, precisely as it 
costs money to employ salesmen or 
to erect a factory. 

With this much agreed upon it 
remains only to be determined 
whether there is any other instru- 
ment that can perform the same 
function at less expense. 

So far as our knowledge goes, 
there is no vehicle capable of trans- 
porting a message to so many peo- 
ple with such speed and at such a 
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low cost as advertising. It is en- 
tirely aside from the point to re- 
mark that, under another economic 
system, such as Communism, for 
example, it would not be necessary 
to force the sale of merchandise. 
We are discussing the place of ad- 
vertising under economic condi- 
tions as they exist in most civilized 
countries. Under these conditions, 
selling is necessary. Advertising 
is a form of selling. Like every 
other form of selling, it adds to 
the operating cost of business. But 
unless one turns thumbs down on 
all forms of selling because they 
entail extra expense, there is no 
excuse for criticizing advertising 
on that score. 

Does any body suggest the elimi- 
nation of salesmen because they 
add to the cost of doing business? 
Does anybody suggest the elimina- 
tion of all the factors that inter- 
vene between the producer and the 
consumer because all these factors 
add to the cost of the product? 
Anybody, that is, who subscribes 
to the present economic scheme? 

The development of the machine 
has given us innumerable prob- 
lems. Not the least of these is 
the problem of disposing, at a 
profit, of the rapidly multiplying 
output of the machine. If it costs 
more to sell this output than in 
the days when the machine was not 
so highly developed, is that a black 
mark against advertising or against 
the machine? 

Advertising may not reduce 
costs. In countless cases it does 
not. It doesn’t have to. 

Advertising has a specific job 
to perform in the selling end of 
business. It performs that task at 
a specific cost. When a less costly 
way of performing that same task 
is discovered or invented, advertis- 
ing may become a museum cu- 
riosity. 

Until then, regardless of whether 
or not advertising reduces prices, 
it will remain what it most assur- 
edly is today—an economic neces- 
_sity—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Joins “Furniture World” 


Walter A. Schilling, formerly en- 
gaged in radio work, has been appointed 
editor and assistant to the president 
of Furniture World, New York. 
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What Advertisers Will 
Spend in 1931 


WO hundred and fifty-six na- 
tional advertisers, members of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, have been polled concerning 
their proposed advertising appro- 
priations for 1931. This number 
represents a majority of the asso- 
ciation’s membership and they re- 
port as follows: Those who will 
repeat their 1930 appropriations 
total 121; increased appropriations 
are planned by sixty advertisers 
and fourteen advertisers will de- 
crease their appropriations. 
Of the sixty companies that plan 
enlarged appropriations, increases 
over 1930 are classified as follows: 


Com 


panies Per Cent 


50 
. 21 to 49 
Nine companies report “yes,” 
percentage. 


but give no 


Of the fourteen companies that 
will decrease their 1931 appropria- 
tions, the decreases as compared 
with 1930 will be as follows: 


Com- 
geste Per Cent 
1 to 10 
1 company gives no 
percentage 


Per Cent 
50 


Sixty companies were unable to 
give definite figures, but offered 
various comments. From their com- 
ments the following information 
was obtained: 


9 companies may possibly show an in- 
crease; 
believe they will retain 1930 appropri- 
ations; 
5 may show a decrease; 
fiad not yet determined their 193! 
appropriation; 
will retain the same ratio of advertis- 
ing to sales. 


N. T. Brotherton Starts 
Own Business 


Norton T. Brotherton has started his 
own. advertising business at Detroit, with 
offices in the Sesseniote Lovely Building. 
He was recently with the Savage Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city, as vice-presi- 

nt, and, at one time, was advertising 
manager of The Ford Motor Company. 
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T= strength 
of an army 
is not in the 
number of men 
but the count of 
its armament. 





The strength 
of a newspaper 
is not in the 
number of its 
readers but the 
number of buyers in its cir- 
culation. 


An army of half-a-million 
but only half with guns will 
march to defeat against an 
army of a third-of-a-million 
armed troops. 


The Cleveland News may 
not provide the largest num- 





but only 











with guns 


ber of readers in 
Cleveland — but 
it has the great- 
est number of 
buyers. 


To prove it, 
we employed 
Emerson B. 
Knight, Inc., na- 
tionally recog- 
nized market 

analysts, to conduct a con- 
sumer study of Greater 
Cleveland families. Their 
certified findings show that 
News readers are far above 
the average in all indices of 
purchasing power— charge 
accounts, motor cars, savings 
accounts, investments. 


Ask for the certified facts. 


THE CLEVELAND NEWS 


Geo. A. McDevitt Co., National Representatives 
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Drive Planned Against 
Commercial Bribery 


USINESS men may pay but 

passing attention to racketeer- 
ing, thinking that rackets and 
racketeers are things apart from 
their businesses. The evil is an in- 
sidious one which may fasten it- 
self upon a_ business before its 
presence is realized. One approach 
which it may use is through the 
door of commercial bribery. 

This is the warning issued to a 
group of trade representatives who 
attended a conference on commer- 
cial bribery, held at New York 
last week under the sponsorship 
of the Commercial Standard Coun- 
cil and the Better Business Bureau 
of New York, Inc. The confer- 
ence, which was under the chair- 
manship of James C. Auchincloss, 
president of the New York Bureau, 
was held for the purpose of pro- 
viding machinery for enforcement 
of the newly amended penal law 
of New York State against com- 
mercial bribery. The amendment 
makes it possible for either a 
giver or an acceptor of a bribe to 
testify with immunity to the one 
party which testifies. Previously 
the law held either party respon- 
sible for his testimony with the 
result that evidence for prosecution 
of a case was difficult to obtain. 

The amended law, stated Wil- 
liam Fellowes Morgan, Jr., chair- 
man of the conference committee, 
will not be worth the paper it is 
written on unless individual busi- 
ness men back it up. Commercial 
bribery, he explained, exists for the 
same reason that racketeering is 
spreading in industry. Both exist 
because of fear. The individual 
giving a bribe does so because he is 
afraid of consequences if he does 
not give it. 

“The biggest menace facing 
American business today,” said Mr. 
Morgan, “is the racket. In my 
mind it is tied up with commercial 
_bribery. As soon as the business 
man gives a rake-off away, he is 
meat for the racketeer. I can say 
this on authority: If business men 
would only have the guts to stop 
playing ball with racketeers and 
go to the-mat with them, gangsters 
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will be a thing of the past.” 

Garland S. Ferguson, chairman 
of thé Federal Trade Commission, 
described the origin and purpose 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act and how it functions to rid 
business of deceit, bad faith and 
practices opposed to good morals. 
Bribes, he classified as being op- 
posed to good morals and an evil 
of business which receives the at- 
tention of the Commission. The 
Commission is only empowered to 
act where interstate commerce is 
concerned and cannot treat of the 
evils in intrastate dealings. He 
strongly endorsed the strengthen- 
ing of the New York State law 
on commercial bribery and stated 
that sixteen States have passed 
laws making commercial bribery a 
criminal offense. Twenty-three 
foreign countries, including Eng- 
land, Canada, France and Germany 
also have such laws. 

Mr. Ferguson expressed himself 
as long being of the opinion that 
each State in the Union should 
have an act similar to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. Each 
act, he said, should be, as nearly 
as possible, identical with the Fed- 
eral act so that each State would 
have the benefit of the long line 
of precedent of cases acted upon 
by the Commission. 

Commercial bribery was declared 
by Grover A. Whalen, general 
manager of John Wanamaker, New 
York, to be one of the cancerous 
growths in business which is crip- 
pling it and exacting a huge toll 
from profits each each. He pleaded 
for machinery in the State govern- 
ment to make the new law effec- 
tive. Advertising, he said, will 
benefit from enforcement of the 
law because every instance of com- 
mercial bribery constitutes unfair 
competition of advertising. 

At the end of the conference a 
resolution was adopted appointing 
the Commercial Standard Council 
as the official counsel through 
which enforcement of the law will 
be sought. 


Honor Leonard Ormerod 
Leonard Ormerod, of the public rela 
tions committee of the Bell Telephone 


Company of Pennsylvania, has been 
elected commander of the Benjamin 
Franklin Post of the American Legion, 
Philadelphia. 
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way RIZONA'S natural wonders — 
— the Grand Canyon, the Apache 
yn that : ’ Trail, the Hieroglyphics, and other 
should : , points of interest attract over two 
million tourists annually. Tourists 
today do not follow the precedents 
set by the covered-wagon frontiers- 
men. They do not start out with 





would 








ig line : = supplies to last over the entire 

| upon *—=— journey; they buy from Arizona 

sclared merchants—and Arizona merchants 

reneral RR Ren ca are enriched more than $50,000,- 

r, New \ 000 by their buying. 

—o Modern tourists are the modern 

ge toll buyers of metropolitan centers, and 

leaded they buy the same metropolitan 

“olies products in Arizona as they buy in 

will their respective home towns. 

rf the | Arizona merchants will stock your product 

| COM> —for both the tourist and home demand; 

untair and Arizona merchants can be sold eco- 
nomically through Arizona's dominant news- 

nce a paper— 

yesna 

= wes 

i ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 
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M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc. 
SASINGLY pe Kvenclece we — 3. 
New York. . ..285 Madison Ave. os Angeles. . . Spring St. 
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Where dc 


WO of Boston’s three leading papers lose practically 
200,000 of their daily circulation in the 30-mile trading 
area on Sunday! F 

It must be that during the week these two papers are read 
largely “en route”’ . . . on trains, buses, trolleys . . . 

The Boston Globe has practically the same circulation on Sun- 
day as on week days in this same market. 

Daily circulation figures tell little in the Boston Tradingi. 
Area. Too many thousands of evening papers bought downtown 
and carried out to suburban homes. With two Boston papers 
selling space only on a morning and evening combination basis 
no detailed town-by-town circulation comparison of Boston 
daily papers is reliable. 

But Sunday, the one day of the week when every paper is? 
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home paper,” offers a fair, accurate basis of comparison. 

The undisputed strength of the Boston Globe on this day 
emonstrates that it is a paper read daily and Sunday at a 
me when readers are relaxed . . . unhurried . . . in a receptive 
ood .. . at home. 

A woman’s page started 36 years ago as the first woman’s 
age in America . . . more department-store advertising than 
ny other Boston paper . . . more local news . . . entertaining 

. these are some of the attractions. which make the 
“home paper’—seven days a week. 

They whole Boston newspaper situation is analyzed in a book- 
t, “Reaching Buying Power in the Boston Market.” Write 
br a free copy. 


The BOSTON GLOBE 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 





130,283 


was the average net paid 
circulation of 


The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


for the six months ending September 30, 
1930. This is a net gain of 4,625 copies 
per day over the corresponding period end- 
ing September 30, 1929. 


These newspapers have never given a pre- 
mium to a single subscriber. Their circu- 
lation is greater than that of all other 
English language dailies in Rhode Island 
combined. 


Space in these newspapers may be bought 
separately, or optional combination at a de- 
cided saving. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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Sales Double with Use of Planned 
Sales Talks 





Six Reasons Are Advanced for Their Use 


ME N using organized sales talks 
iave produced twice as much 
per man in their first year as those 
not using them. In their second 
year, salesmen using planned talks 
have produced twice as much busi- 
ness as those not using them. This 
is the experience of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. 

Further, the company has found 
that turnover among men using 
organized sales talks is only one- 
half the personnel turnover that 
exists among those not using them. 
Men who produce results are con- 
tent in their work, whereas those 
who fail to make progress tend to 
drift off into other fields. Thus, 
observation has revealed, salesmen 
who avoid the planned talk yield 
a 25 per cent decrease in sales dur- 
ing their second year, while the 
users of made-to-order sales pres- 
entations, in their second year, in- 
crease their per capita sales. 

These facts on the value of the 
planned sales talk were related be- 
fore the two-day session of mem- 
bers of the American Management 
Association which was held at 
Pittsburgh this week. The speaker 
was James A. Preston, of the edu- 
cational department of the Penn 
Mutual company. He enumerated 
six ways in which organized sales 
talks have helped and are helping 
salesmen of his company, as fol- 
lows 


They help the salesman to un- 
his market. 

They give him a very definite 
to tell each prospect, a definite 
to serve, a definite beginning, 
ite motivation, several definite 
rmations and definite places to 
the sale. 

This results in a more interest- 
interview from the prospect’s 
lpoint, and a shorter one. 

They provide terminal facili- 
for the salesman and conserve 
time, for there is nothing for 
to do but get out when he has 
hed. 

They prevent 
il presentations. 
They result in sales. 


“visiting” and 


the problem of training salesmen 


65 


also came up for discussion. The 
conference was addressed on this 
topic by David R. Osborne, train- 
ing director of The Studebaker 
Corporation of America. 

“Selling,” he said, “has been de- 
fined as ‘transferring to someone 
else the salesman’s conviction about 
the merits of his product or ser- 
vice. The sales manager’s job, 
then, is ‘transferring’ to the sales- 
men on his staff his convictions as 
to how those salesmen can make 
more sales. 

“The salesman must first analyze 
his product or service in terms of 
what it will do for the buyer. The 
sales manager has a similar office 
to perform in first determining 
what his sales training procedure 
should do for the salesmen who 
use it. His sales training program 
will then, naturally, be built around 
these objectives.” 

A list of purposes which should 
be the aim of every sales training 
course was submitted by Mr. Os- 


borne: 


1. It must help the salesman to 
find more live prospects, to distin- 
guish uickly between real prospects 
and “china eggs,” and to secure in- 
terviews on a sound basis. 

2. It must prove a simple, prac- 
tical plan for analyzing the sales at- 
tributes of his product, and for pre- 
senting them in terms of their value 
to be customers. 

It must help him to use those 
basic attributes in appealing to the 
personal motives which will influ- 
ence the buying of individual pros- 
pects. To do this, he must be able 
to take his prospect’s “measure” for 
the product or service in question. 

4. It must help him to stay on the 
track and hold control of his inter- 
views. 

5. It must aid him in saving his 
own and his prospect’s time, and in 
leaving a clear impression. 

6. It must help him conquer, or 
preferably, to forestall, obstacles, in- 
cluding those incident to competition. 

7. It must help him to make, and 
take advantage of, more and better 
closing chances. 

8. It must help him to increase 
and stabilize his earnings and to 
prepare for promotion. 
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it clothes in Paris or New 
York, motor cars in Detroit, fur- 
niture in Grand Rapids .. . 
styles are created chiefly to 
attract the American woman. 

Goop HouseKeePInG, through its style 
experts who cover all places where fash- 
ionable merchandise is produced, gives 
its readers early, authoritative information 
about style trends in all classes 
of quality products. 

Truly a great selling medium 
for the merchandising of styled 


FIFTH AVEN 


OUSEKEEPI 





Mr. Sloan Goes on a Trip 


General Motors Regards Present Sales as Most upestant Thing Before 
the House 


By G. A. Nichols 


COUPLE of weeks ago, Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., president 

of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, packed his bag, presumably 
drew a little expense money and 
started out on the road to see what 
he could do about selling a few 
automobiles, trucks, radios and 
other items of merchandise which 
are produced by his organization. 
Mr. Sloan can’t say just when 
he will be back in Detroit. This 
is a big country and General Mo- 
tors’ goods are sold in every part 
of it. Increased selling is the most 
important thing on the company’s 
program right now; and so he is 
going to let his associates run 
things back in the home office for 
a spell, while he does his sleeping 
on Pullman cars—and at meal 
time, whenever he has a chance to 


eat, tries to forget about the good 
food they serve at the Recess Club. 

Mr. Sloan does not claim by any 
manner of means that he is the 


master salesman of the General 
Motors family. I rather think, if 
he were pressed for an answer on 
this point, that he would award 
that honor to R. H. Grant, who 
made such an astounding record 
with Chevrolet and who, as the cor- 
poration’s vice-president in charge 
of sales, accompanies him on the 
big selling trip. But he rightfully 
conceives this to be a time when 
the top executives of an organiza- 
tion should show themselves on 
the firing line if only to demon- 
strate that they are not afraid; 
that they understand and recognize 
the importance of tactics as well 
as strategy; that they can do a bit 
of shooting themselves if occasion 
requires. 

During the next few weeks, 
therefore, he will personally visit 
General Motors dealers in as many 
leading marketing centers as he 
can reach with any degree of com- 
fort. He will make speeches now 
and then at meetings of distribu- 
tors and dealers, with the object of 


acquainting them with the adver- 
tising program, larger than last 
year, which the corporation ex- 
pects to carry out during 193]— 
and to help them get the proper 
psychological reaction on the gen- 
eral sales outlook. He will con- 
tact with the trade, so as to know 
for himself, what people are think- 
ing about and be able to judge at 
first hand as to the sufficiency and 
accuracy of the aggressive effort 
which is now starting. 


The Forerunner of Increased 
Advertising 


In fact the tour may be re- 
garded as being the forerunner of 
an enlarged advertising program— 
an effort to get the entire selling 
organization properly lined up be- 
hind it and to obtain the data for 
making such corrections to the 
program, such additions or sub- 
tractions, as may seem to be justi- 
fied by conditions both present and 
prospective. 

Last year when the bottom fell 
out of the automobile market fol- 
lowing the collapse in stocks, Gen- 
eral Motors reduced its projected 
advertising outlay for 1930. The 
advertising outlay for the corpo- 
ration as a whole this year is in 
the neighborhood of $15,000,000. 
My information is that a “con- 
siderably increased” amount will 
be invested in advertising during 
1931. More dollars will be actually 
invested in advertising than during 
any previous year with the ex- 
ception of 1929 and possibly 1928 

Quite a few of these dollars that 
will be invested in publication 
space, direct-mail and outdoor ac- 
tivities have been saved—and here 
is a hugely important point for 
business executives to think about 
while making up their 1931 budgets 
—out of the proceeds of a reorgan- 
ization of the various unit adver- 
tising departments and more of a 
centralization in working plans and 
direction than the corporation has 
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Announci 
Contact wibe 


VACATIC 
501 IDEAL 


ACATIONS 


AN ANNUAL 


For years Macfadden Publications, Inc. has answered a flood of 
vacation and touring inquiries from the upwards of four million 
families who buy its publications each month—inquiries which would 
mean thousands of immediate sales to advertisers were they able 
to get in touch with those who ask them. It is in direct answer to 
this tremendous demand for information that 501 IDEAL VACA. 
TIONS, an annual, is being published. No matter where the pro- 
spective vacationist may wish to go, all necessary information will 
be available in the pages of this most inclusive manual. It is a 
direct and specialized contact with the folks who spend America’s 
annual THREE BILLION DOLLAR vacation and travel budget. 


Because of the variety of the field covered, the text pages have been 
opened to advertisers, providing a direct tie-up between editorial 
content and advertising copy. Thus, instead of being indiscriminately 
grouped in the front and back pages, advertising will be given posi- 
tion against the text which it complements. Camp equipment, steam- 
ships, outboards, arms, fishing tackle, boats, hotels, railroads and 


A CONCENTRATED AUDIEN( 
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New Direct 
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501 IDEAL 


ACATIONS 


AN ANNUAL 


eed of each of the other myriad products and services may be advertised 
million “Area : 
ld where the reader’s mind is most open to their message. 

| wou 
y able Distribution, 100% news stand on 100% of news stands, on March 
wer to 16th, 1931, when vacation plans begin to formulate. 501 IDEAL 
VACA. VACATIONS will remain on sale throughout the season to com- 
€ pro- pletely blanket the vacation market. 

- will May we suggest that advertisers of vacation equipment and services 
tis a buy in on this before all space is reserved? 

erica’s 

2. 

ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 

been West East 

torial WARD & LEWIS, Inc. IRVING M, HOFFMAN, Inc. 
rately 360 North Michigan Avenue 420 Lexington Avenue 
pes Chicago, Illinois New York City 
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New York City 
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hitherto attempted. The changes 
have been of such a nature that 
there is now oniy a minimum 
amount of duplication and over- 
lapping of effort. Waste has been 
ruthlessly exterminated. There is 
less opportunity for sales and ad- 
vertising executives unwittingly to 
gum up the works by trying out 
pet ideas and theories. There is 
less going it alone and more en- 
forced teamwork. 

If General Motors with its vari- 
egated line—many items of which, 
notably its automobiles, are more 
or less in competition with each 
other—can bring about a unified 
program of this sort with the re- 
sult of saving dollars to spend on 
more advertising, it would seem 
relatively easy for manufacturers 
with less complicated problems to 
do likewise. 

But the enlarged outlay—coming 
both from economical and efficient 
operation and bigger appropriation 
—is to be administered during 
1931 on an elastic basis. If Mr. 


Sloan is right in what he is telling 
his dealers on his present trip to 
the effect that the business scale 
has now absolutely touched rock 


bottom ; if the steady improvement 
which he is predicting shall be 
realized—then the corporation is 
ready to shoot the works, to go to 
the limit of its projected. outlay, 
or even beyond it. If, on the other 
hand, the bottom is yet to be 
reached and if the improvement in 
sales is tardy or unrealizable, the 
advertising investment can be 
pared down so as to represent the 
percentage of selling volume, both 
present and potential, that can be 
and ought to be devoted to the 
buying of advertising space. 

Out of this courageous General 
Motors 1931 advertising program 
which is undertaken in the face of 
a definite conviction on the part of 
the officials that conditions are 
“bad,” and out of Mr. Sloan’s in- 
teresting trip, there come certain 
ideas which ought to be at once 
inspiring and helpful to business 
executives at the present juncture. 

General Motors will go ahead 
with an enlarged investment just 
as if sales conditions were entirely 
normal or better than normal. 
Then, through the elasticity of its 
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working plan, it can apply this ad- 
vertising money, or not apply it, ip 
accordance with conditions that 
are yet to show themselves. 

The beauty about this sort of 
procedure is that the advertiser, by 
going ahead under full steam with 
as much surface confidence as he 
would show if he definitely knew 
selling conditions were going to be 
at least normal, gathers impetus 
with which he can smash right 
into the sales when the proper time 
comes. He is in motion and no 
time is lost—all of which is ad- 
mittedly better than waiting around 
until the selling outlook definitely 
shapes itself and then proceeding 
positively or negatively as condi- 
tions seem to warrant. 


No Royal Road to Sales 


Another feature which has its 
instructive and somewhat inspiring 
side is the refreshing lack of self- 
consciousness shown by Mr. Sloan 
and his associates in this ambitious 
business-creating tour. They are 
troubled not in the least by inhibi- 
tions; they do the natural thing 
that ought to be done when busi- 
ness is not coming in as it should. 
In other words, General Motors, 
the world’s greatest organization 
of its kind, recognizes that when 
sales are needed there is no royal 
way to get them. 

As I contemplate Mr. Sloan’s 
tour, I cannot help thinking of a 
friend of mine who runs a little 
shoe factory in a Michigan town. 
This man, whose gross annual 
business is only a fraction of what 
General Motors spends for adver- 
tising alone, does most of his com- 
pany’s selling personally. He is 
the boss and owns most of the 
common stock; therefore his inter- 
est in increasing the sales volume 
is personal. He has found that at 
certain times his presence out on the 
road is essential, and his business 
has been and is correspondingly 
successful. The small Michigan 
shoe factory and the big Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation are alike 
subject to the same selling laws 
and susceptible to similar condi- 
tions and circumstances. And the 
same laws and conditions apply to 
all other merchandisers. The shoe 
man and automobile man have no 
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thoughts about dignity or pro- 


priety. Both want to sell more 
goods and they conclude that the 
best way to do the selling is to get 
right out on thé road and do the 
selling. 

Mr. Sloan’s country-wide tour 
started with a big meeting in At- 
lanta which was held for the bene- 
fit of the dealers in that section. 
He made a speech, as did Charles 
F. Kettering, head of the General 
Motors Research Department, and 
R. H. Grant, vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising. 
In order that the dealers might 
have the outside viewpoint, ad- 
dresses were made also by Seward 
Prosser, chairman of the Bankers 
Trust Co., and E. K. Hall, of the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. 

Mr. Sloan, both in his trip and 
his advertising plans for 1931, is 
doing a great service not only for 
the General Motors Corporation 
but for American business in gen- 
eral—that is, if business executives 
will take a lesson from the com- 
mon sense tactics he is employing 
in pursuing sales right at the 
source. 





Typesetting Companies Merge 

The M & L Typesetting & Electro- 
typing Company, Chicago, has combined 
with the Western Composition Company, 
also of that city. The newly combined 
company will continue under the name 
of The M & L Typesetting & Electro- 
typing Company, Inc. Graves Whit- 
mire is president and general manager 
of the new corporation. 





William Busse with Industries 
Publicity 


William Busse has joined the Indus- 
tries Publicity Corporation, New York 
advertising agency, as production man- 
ager. He was formerly with Howland, 
Oliphant & McIntyre, Inc., New York, 
in a similar capacity. 





F. F. McKinney with Dairy 
Publication 

F. F. McKinney, until recently a 
member of Holden, McKinney & Clark, 
Detroit advertising agency, has become 
vice-president of the Dairy Press, Inc., 
Detroit, publisher of Dairy Products 
Merchandising. 





Lewis A. Jacobs has joined Claude 
Neon Displays, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
in a sales capacity. 


’ 
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To Represent Aeronautical 


e Magazines 

Robert P. Smith, Cleveland, has been 
appointed as representative in Ohio, 
Michigan and Western Pennsylvania of 
the Aeronautical World Journal of Com- 
merce and The Pilot, both published by 
the Industrial Publications Company, 
Inc., Los Angeles. R. Mankin will 
also be associated with Mr. Smith in 
representing the two publications. 


To Advertise New Rubber 
Glove 


The Massillon Rubber Company, Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, is marketing a new rubber 
glove under the trade name of Matex. 
An advertising campaign, using business 
papers and direct mail, is being planned. 

yerly-Humphrey & Prentke, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising ageney, has been 
appointed to handle the account. 








Appointed by “Extension 
Magazine” 

The Extension Magazine, Chicago, 
has appointed William R. Stewart, Inc., 
publishers’ representative of that city, 
as its advertising representative in the 
Chicago territory. 


N. L. O’Brien with Dowd & 
Ostreicher 


Norbert L. O’Brien, formerly with 
Glaser & Marks, Inc., Boston, advertis- 
ing agency, has joined Dowd & Os- 
treicher, advertising agency of Lowell, 
Mass., in a contact and copy capacity. 








Appoints Campbell-Sanford 


Agency 
The Ubike Milling Company, Cincin- 
nati, has appointed the Campbell-Sanford 
Advertising Company, Toledo, to direct 
its advertisin account, Agricultural 
mediums will a used. 





Joins Metro Outdoor 


Advertising 
J. E. Dewey, formerly with the Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Company, has 
joined the sales staff of the Metro Out 
door Advertising Corporation, New 





York. 
To Represent “National 
Motorist” 
Robert J. Neville, publishers’ repre- 


sentative, Chicago, has been agpepted 
Western representative of National 
Motorist, San Francisco. 





Has Kennedy Radio Account 

The Colin B. Kennedy Corporation, 
South Bend, Ind., manufacturer of radio 
receivers, has appointed the Advertising 
Service Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
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9 Months 
Rotogravure Advertising 
TOTAL LINAGE 


The Press .... 145,087 
Hearst’s Paper . 85,191 


Press Lead ... 59,896 








Study the figures in the statistical tables 
above. They give the indisputable facts about 
Rotogravure advertising in Pittsburgh. 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS *** OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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Rotogravure, too! 


145,087 LINES of rotogravure advertising 
were published by The Press in the past 
nine months—against 85,191 in Hearst’s 
paper. 21,560 of the 85,191 Hearst paper 
linage were in a special tabloid section pub- 
lished for Kaufmann’s department store— 
arranged for during January and February 


when eleven large retail stores were tempor- 
arily out of The Press, awaiting the outcome 
of a discussion on rate - making principles. 


Such simple, ungilded facts are the only 
dependable basis for an advertiser in se- 
lecting profitable media—facts you may 
readily substantiate from the unbiased 
columns of Media Records, Inc. 

In rotogravure, as in total advertising lin- 


age, The Press continues Ist in Pittsburgh, 
by reason of its Habit of Producing Results. 








‘h@ittsburgh Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





TIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
WSPAPERS ... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
* SAN FRANCISCO+ LOS ANGELES: DALLAS 
* PHILADELPHIA+s+ BUFFALO+ ATLANTA 

















Color for Cake 


Stewart Scott PrintinG Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The question of color to be used 
on a band to go around a cake has 
come up and the customer claims 
that he has your authority that 
green is the best color to be used 
on a food product, with the proviso 
that they stay away from the poison 
green. 

It is my recollection that in one 
of your copies of last year that 
green was the lowest rating for a 
label on a food product. 

Ear. C. SHERRY. 





N an article, “Choosing the Right 

Color for the Package,” Rich- 
ard B. Franken in Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy, of March, 1928, de- 
scribed an experiment conducted 
at New York University to test 
color preference for cake cartons. 
A group of men and women made 
the test and the order of merit 
method was used. The results of 
this test showed that yellow was 
first choice for both men and 
women, white second and orange 
third. Green, red, blue, purple 
and black followed in order. 

In a similar test for color pref- 
erence for fruit cans, yellow again 
won, with white second, orange 
third and green fourth. In a cof- 
fee carton test, orange ranked first, 
yellow second and red third. 

In choosing colors for cartons it 
is always well to bear in mind legi- 
bility of color combinations so that 
the correct lettering color will be 
chosen for the particular back- 
ground color that wins the test. 
In this connection it is interesting 
to study a table determined by ex- 
periment made by M. Luckiesh and 
recorded in his book, “Language of 


Color.” The table follows: 
Color of 
Color of Back- 
Test Results Type ground 
1—most legible black yellow 
2 green white 
3 red white 
a blue white 
5 white blue 
6 black white 
7 yellow black 
8 white red 
9 white green 
10 white black 
11 red yellow 
12 green red 


13 red green 
14—least legible blue red 
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It is surprising that, although 
yellow so frequently comes at the 
top or near the top of color pref- 
erence test rankings, it is not more 
widely used. One reason for this 
is that few manufacturers give the 
proper attention to the importance 
of consumer tests before choosing 
package color combinations. Such 
tests are comparatively inexpensive 
and if submitted to groups of suffi- 
cient size are accurate indicators of 
what colors consumers really pre- 
fer. For various illogical reasons 
many manufacturers follow a pol- 
icy of consulting their own pref- 
erences or use colors because some- 
body tells them that those colors 
are best. 

A thorough preference test con- 
ducted under field conditions will 
give the manufacturer the one best 
answer to his question, “What col- 
ors should I choose for my pack- 
age?” and will assure him that he 
has something which will be of 
permanent value based on scientific 
information rather than upon hear- 
say or whim.—[ Ed. Printers’ INK. 


The Ardlee Associates, New 
Business 


The Ardlee Associates, Inc., producer 
of direct mail, has been formed with 
offices at 243 West 39th Street, New 
York. George S. Van Gelder and Joseph 
Van Gelder, both formerly officers and 
directors of Coyne & Company, Inc., 
New York, are president and vice-pres- 
ident, respectively, of the new concern 








Paper Account to Hoyt 


Agency 
C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., Windsor 
Locks, Conn., maker of Dexstar and 
Staybrite papers, has appointed the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 





Appoint Fecheimer, Frank & 
Spedden 


Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
lithography, have appointed Fecheimer, 
Frank & Spedden, Inc., Detroit advertis- 
ing agency, to direct’ their advertising 
account. 


Shoe Account to Potter 

The Robinson-Bynon Shoe Company, 
Auburn, N. Y., women’s shoes, has ap 
pointed The Z. L. Potter Company, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. News 
papers, business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 
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MUL naturally prefers The 


Evening World because in it she 
finds the advertisements of ALL 
Manhattan department stores... 
and to her, the purchasing agent 
of the family, advertisements are 
as interesting as news. . . particu- 
larly now, with winter close at 
hand. Together with the many 
daily features dealing with such 
peculiarly feminine interests as 
styles of the moment, home fur- 
nishings and food for the table, 
these advertisements largely 
direct her desires and guide her 
buying. 


Che Evening World 


New York's FOUNDATION Newspaper 
PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER GEN. MOTORS BLDG. 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
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Look to the 
HOMES 


for sales! 


OOK to the homes tt. 6” trading area; 
for yoursales! (6. a ee them owned by 
There lie the steady | gay \ PRO occuponts. He 
earning power and REP A with their lawn 


the greatestspending | ..... and to the their gardens, 
garages and 


force in any market. HOME NEWSPAPER ern 


Look to the homes ; 
for your sales...and for sales influence possession, W 
look to the home finds its outlet 
newspaper for sales influence. tail sales. Homes, with their 
Look to Philadelphia ... where activity pouring a flood of d 
conditions are most unusual! into the channels of retail 4 
Here is the greatest community And here, The Evening 8 
of homes and home owners in delivers the most effective m 4 
America. Individual homes, 572,600 service known to advertisers. 
of them in Philadelphia's retail coverage of nearly every ho mL. M 
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ewspaper. 572,600 homes, 
I net paid daily circulation, 
entirely in city and suburbs. 
erage built up through thirty- 
ears without premium or cir- 
on contest; a growth founded 
the confidence and respect of 
s...of the home. A circula- 
ich offers not only coverage, 
uence as well. 
Evening Bulletin exceeds the 
ption of any Philadelphia Sun- 
paper,hasmorethandouble 
any other evening newspaper, 
almost equals the combined 
of all morning newspapers. 
jay the Philadelphia Market is 
lletin Market ...a market of 
million people, with its billion 
potential in yearly retail sales. 
estigate the Philadelphia Metro- 
Market, where the buying 
of the individual home pro- 
a permanent sales volume; 
the reading habits of the 
le simplify your sales problems. 


t Chening ulletin 


ML ~ aaeat 


Lisi CITY HALL SQUARE 


HOMES 


THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD...Philadelphia's 
4,987 factories, with an invested capital of almcst 
one billion dollars, turn ovt each yeor products 
valued at almost two billion dollars. Philadelphia's 
industryis so varied in its scope that unusuallysteady 
employment prevails. © 1930, Bulletin Co 


247 Park Ave. 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Detroit Office . . . . 321 Lafayette Elvd. 
San Francisco C fice .. .681 Market St. 


1LADELPHIA 


New York Office 
Chicago Office... 





What Groucho Says 


Chicken a la King* 


ES, indeed, our house has a 

contract to provide advertising 
brains for the Great Squab Chicken 
Canneries, Inc. Seems this is the 
world’s greatest chicken cannery, 
and its plants cover the equivalent 
of eight city blocks. Insisted on 
all our principal people going 
through the plant. Take us in 
squads an’ show us the works. 
King’s account. King’s a nut on 
factories. Give him a patent ma- 
chine to gloat over and he’s a 
happy baby. He told me all about 
a F ve got to go tomorrow. Can't 
wait, since I’ve heard King. What 
am I winking about? I didn’t wink. 
It’s vulgar. 

“Groucho!” sez Kingie, “you 
should see that plant. It’s a mar- 
vel, fireproof, modern ventilation, 
millions of dollars’ worth of ma- 
chinery, made expressly for them! 
Why Groucho, that pin feather 
absorber! You'll just go crazy 
over it. It not only removes the 
pin feathers but treats them chemi- 
cally so that they come out in 
form of a valuable liquid which 
they ship to China or somewhere. 
Man, you wouldn’t believe it, but 
that machine will do 1,000,000 
chickens, or 1,000,000 pin feathers 
(I forget which) in an hour or a 
a day or a week (not quite sure 
which, got it down in my notes 
somewhere ). 

“And the cooking room! Oh, 
boy, the aroma of that room is 
marvelous. That thickly delicious 
smell of cooked chicken! Say, 
they are miles ahead of anybody 
else. Yes, boy, marvel of the cen- 
tury. They collect that smell and 
sell it. 

“How? Wait till 
The cooking room has 
streamers of prepared cloth, kind 
of artificial noses or lungs, you 
know, which collect the smell. 
These are put into copper stills 
and the smells cooked out and 
‘boiled into a concentrated essence, 
an important by-product. They 
sell this in India or Iceland or 
Iowa, some place that begins with 
‘I’ Anyhow, got that in my 


you see it. 
peculiar 


notes, too! Their Aroma Engi- 
neer is the world’s greatest author- 
ity on the reclamation of wasted 
odors. 

“What do they do with the 
cackle? Don’t be foolish, Groucho, 
The reclamation of unlaid eggs is 
an industry in itself. After the 
chicken goes through the pin fea- 
ther extractor, it lands on a con- 
veyor which takes it to a wonder- 
ful machine which removes and 
separates the entrails, some of 
which are dried into fertilizer, 
Same machine picks out the gib- 
lets, yes, boy, and even cooks them 
ready for the can. Groucho, 
you've seen some modern plants 
but never anything like this. Noth- 
ing is wasted.” 

“Very good, King,” I 
“Don’t tell me all of it. 
a treat when I see it myself,” 

“Sure, you'll have a treat. Start 
early. You'll need a full day, 
Don’t miss the room where they 
can in glass. You wouldn’t think 
anything could be so clean as that. 
I've a good mind to go through it 
again with you tomorrow. Wish 
I could.” 

Well, guess I'd better go to bed 
early. Gonna have a busy day to- 
morrow. Wonder if I'll eet any 
idea King didn’t get. Oh, I for- 
got King’s great Cieression He 
said it twenty times, “And Groucho, 
never touched by human hands!” 

GROUCHO. 


said. 
Give me 


*Next week Groucho will tell about 
Chicken a la Groucho. 


New Account to Boston 

Agency 

Ernest Monnier, Inc., Boston, distrib 
utor in the United States of Ingram’s 
transparent nipples, has appointed The 
Mitchell Company, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac 
count agazines will be used. 


Ball Bearing Account to Lauer 
Agency 


The Aetna Ball Bearing Company, 
Chicago, has appointed the Albert 
Lauer Company, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising in the 
automotive and industrial fields. 
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PRINTING 


is an important part 











of your business 





Nearly every phase of the marketing of 
products requires the powerful selling im- 
petus of the printed word. 


In the purchase of raw materials, equip- 
ment and supplies the keen business ex- 
ecutive insists upon getting good valve 
per dollar as well as a good price. 


This principle is of especial importance in 
buying Printing. For upon it rests the 
responsibility of presenting a true and 
favorable picture of the product to pros- 
pective buyers. 


We know what to do to make your cata- 
logues, broadsides, booklets and folders 
stand out in effectiveness from uninspired, 
run-of-the-mine Printing. We know, too, 
how to keep the cost within a moderate 


figure. 


Let us show you! 
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Up and at em! 


How to start the day right?—Big Ben is 













a good prescription all by himself. 


Compact symbols of accuracy and depend- 
ability, Big Ben and his fellow Westclox 
serve many millions; a service whose value 
is out of all proportion to the size and cost 


of these faithful timekeepers. 


Big Ben is the kind of honest mer- 
chandise which is in itself a stimu- 
lant to creating sound, forceful 
advertising ideas. 

For thirteen years we have enjoyed 


interpreting Big Ben and Westclox. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Adve rtising 
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6 N. Michigan Avenue - Chicago 


TORONTO ROCKFORD 
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Kach Day. 


Them on 


HEY'RE off ... to early 

morning train, to factory 
to office, to school and 
all of them on time 

A mighty army... millions 
upon millions... rely on 
Big Ben to wake them 
every morning, and year 
n and year out enjoy the 
many rewards of unfailing 

ty 
Ben, a sturdy, hand 


some fellow, ever faithful 





.. He Starts 


their Way 


to his trust and a staunch 
friend of the ambitious in 
every walk of life . . . carries 
a positive two year factory 
guarantee 

His reliability... likeable 
personality. .. and tong life 
have made him the world’s 
biggest selling alarm clock 

Big Ben base model in 
lustrous nickel finish or in 
beautiful shades of blue, 


green and old rose 


Westclox = ==: 
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A Kentucky Jobber says: “One should se 


the canned goods in our warehouse that zo 
out to the country. Thousands and thou- 
sands of cases of every conceivable kind— 


canned soups, fruits and vegetables.” 


a beautifully printed magazine edited for the 
wives of outstandingly successful 


farm operators. 




















One Way to Get a Shirt 


Perhaps Co-operative Consumer Advertising Is the Only Solution to the 
Retailers’ Barren Shelves 


By P. H. Erbes, Jr. 


JiTH the cold weather com- 
ing on there seems to be one 
of this problem about re- 


ise that should be getting more 
attention. Curtailed orders and 
barren store shelves are admittedly 
fairly rough on the manufacturer 
who wishes to dispose of some of 
his wares. 

But what about the consumer 
who seldom has much in the way 
of wares over and above his cur- 
rent needs? During the spring 
and summer he could get along, 
ut from now on it is going to 
be another story. 

There appears to be just one 
answer. We consumers are going 
to have to advertise for our mer- 
chandise. Perhaps we shall have 
to unite in co-operative conswmer 


advertising campaigns. 

To be specific, the writer is in- 
terested in getting in touch with 
some people who would like to buy 

or more blue oxford cloth 


shirts, size 15-34, collar-attached 
and without button-down tabs. He 
has done all he knows to get hold 
of a shirt like this without going 
to the bother of weaving one. He 
has tried every men’s wear store 
and the men’s wear departments 
of every department store in the 
business district of one of our 
largest cities. His laundry isn’t 
going to stand much longer for 
“specials” on his bundle pending 
purchase of another shirt. His 
situation, in short, is pretty des- 
perate. 

He understands, furthermore, 
that folks who have too many of 
some type of item on their hands 
have upon occasion resorted to ad- 
vertising to encourage disposal. 
Why, then, should not folks who 
are possessed of an under- supply 
of a given item and who can't 
charm any of the retailers in the 
neighborhood into furnishing them 
with an allotment—why should 
they not also’ benefit by the power 


of advertising? The whole thing 
seems fairly simple and extremely 
logical. 

The idea would be that this 
group of people could get together 
at, say, French Lick Springs, Ind., 
and organize as The Without a 
Blue Oxford Shirt Association of 
America, not for profit. As the 
shirt situation becomes more acute 
there would probably be associa- 
tion mergers and this organization 
would become a departmental, a 
live one, mind you, of The Na- 
tional Without a Shirt Associa- 
tion. For the pioneering present, 
however, this seemingly over-spe- 
cialized plan could be got along 
with. 

Advertising Committee Needed 

at Once 


At the first meeting perhaps the 
trade practice conference could be 
dispensed with and we could plunge 
right into the task of appointing a 
national advertising and trade pro- 
motion committee. Obviously this 
business of selling the nation’s re- 
tailers on selling us oxford blue 
shirts, size 15-34, collar-attached, 
etc., would have to be proceeded 
with, without a moment’s delay. 
The committee appointed, some- 
body could step over to the fire- 
escape doorway and let in the 
agency contact ‘men and we would 
place the account. Knowledge of 
the market would, of course, be 
the prime guiding factor in this 
decision and we would have to 
have an agency that had gone right 
out into the field and determined 
just why nobody would stock any 
shirts for us. 

Of course we wouldn’t want to 
proceed with the actual advertising 
right away, no matter how great 
the need for haste. We would 
first have to “set our own house 
in order.” We would have to ar- 
range to become uniformly better 
customers. Keeping shoes shined, 
being very courteous to all retail- 
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The Farm Journ: 
Now Over 1,550,00 





This steady increase in circulation among 
farmers gives The Farm Journal a still more 
dominant position in the farm field, and 
is another proof that it is best liked by 
farm people. 


Investigations prove: 


The Farm Journal reaches 30% more farm 
homes than any other magazine. 


It reaches most wealthy farm families. 


It has much the heaviest coverage in the 
richest farrning sections, those leading in 
farm automobiles, implements, tractors, 
livestock products and farm income. 


The distribution of its circulation best sup- 
plements the circulation of general maga- 
zines to give better balanced coverage. 


The Farm Journal Gives the National 





‘Advertisers Most Farm Coverage in All 





of their Most Important Trading Areas. 
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ains 50,000 More 


Circulation 
t 


1,550,000 





irculation 


The Farm Journal deserves a place 
on every rural list because of the 
quality, quantity and distribution 

of its circulation, and the high eye 
regard of progressive and 7 


prosperous farm families. 


P. E. WARD 
Publisher 
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ers and perhaps giving them the 
whole sidewalk when they drive 
past, learning not to scuff up their 
floors much and perhaps even pay- 
ing bills more on time would be 
possible features of this program. 

Although a shirt before last 
spring was a fairly commonplace 
article, there seems to be a wide 
range of possible appeals for our 


advertising. First on the list, of 
course, is the scare appeal. We 
could threaten ostracism from 


luncheon clubs and tampering with 
their laundry to those who failed 
to sell us shirts. Or we might get 
testimonials from some of our 
members who wanted shirts very 
much and would guarantee to be 
very nice about it all when they 
bought one. We might even be 
able to round up a couple of re- 
tired retailers who would write let- 
ters saying they had sold some of 
us shirts and that there were no 
subsequent ill effects on their 
health. 

Perhaps even better would be 
an altruistic motif—an institutional 
campaign pointing out the advan- 
tage of keeping the shirt-tail tucked 
well into the trousers. The retail- 
ers might thus get the impression 
that we were pretty good fellows 
after all and were genuinely inter- 
ested in the advancement of the 
standards of consumption and ser- 
vice to the dealer. This, backed 
up by some good, straightaway 
selling copy, might easily do the 
trick. 

Business publications would nat- 
urally be the principal medium. A 
radio program might be nice, too, 
however. Our theme song could 


be that old pool hall favorite, 
“Without a Shirt,” sung by a small 
And since 


group of anti-Fascists. 
any really respectable co-operative 
advertising campaign ought to ap- 
pear in women’s magazines, we 
would probably have to organize 
a ladies’ auxiliary. Details of that 
organization would have to be 
worked out later. 

All this is cited for mere ex- 
ample’s sake—I happen to have 
several acquaintances who are also 
interested in this same organization 
and I have put considerable thought 
into the matter. The point is that 
the idea is readily adaptable—and 
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needed—in many lines. And an in- 
dividual would not be limited to 
just one association. If anybody 


is thinking of organizing a group 
to advertise for neckties that do 
not look like the wallpaper from 
somebody’s boudoir, he can count 
me in. This also goes for a ribbed 
solid color lisle hose association 
and postage stamps. Everybody) 
seems to be out of postage stamps 
these days. 

It will be pointed out sooner o1 
later that this advertising will cost 
the consumer money. Only thos: 
unblessed with vision will see it 
that way. It is an investment 
There aren’t any figures on this 
as yet, but if there were it would 
be shown that competition for the 
retailer's dollar has vastly in- 
creased during the last year. He 
used to put it into merchandis« 
which he would let us buy, but 
now what does he do with it 
Well, we don’t quite know, but 
we notice that betting on the horses 
increased a lot last year. We, as 
consumers, have got to adopt mod- 
ern implements of business to mect 
the new competition. 

And, furthermore, what else can 
be done about it? As was pointed 
out in sentence No. 1, winter is 
coming on. 

One last thought. This whole 
procedure should work nicely to- 
ward the solution of another cur 
rently pressing problem—unem- 
ployment. Think of the executive 
secretary jobs that would be opened 
up! 


Bedding Account to Barthe 
Agency 

The Penfield Manufacturing Company 

manufacturer of bedding, has appointed 

G. F._ Barthe & Company, Inc., Syra 

cuse, N. Y., advertising agency, to di 

rect its advertising account. Newspapers 


magazines and direct mail will be used 


Engraving Account to 


Jerome B. Gray 
The Lotz Engraving Company, Phi 
od Jerome B. Gray 
Advertising, also of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Bank Appoints Powers-House 

The Guardian Trust Company, Clev« 
land, has appointed The Powers-Hous« 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
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Steadily Increasing Circulation 


The circulation of the WASHINGTON (D. C.) 
STAR keeps consistent pace with the growth of the 
Washington Market, covering it completely—even to its 
most remote sections. 

During the past six months the circulation of the 
EVENING STAR has averaged 108,608; THE SUN- 
DAY STAR 113,366—an increase of 4,912 daily and 4,667 
Sunday over the corresponding six months of last year. 


It is the kind of circulation that counts for most— 
HOME-DELIVERED and FAMILY-READ. 


Che Fvening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll The 100,000 Group 7. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street of American Cities Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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R the woman shopper who is urged to buy an 

unknown substitute, here is a new version of 
the old roadside warning: STOP, LOOK and BEWARE 
of SUBSTITUTES! 

You, like most modern women, know, before you 
start out shopping, what brands you want at the 
druggist’s, the hardware man’s, the grocer’s. And you 
know why you want them. 

You know these articles have invited the pitiless 
glare of publicity by advertising in magazines and 
newspapers. 

‘You have learned by experience that the adver- 
tised brand is trustworthy. You know its qualities 
and its value are as represented. 
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The companies which make these products are 
proud to put their names on them, so that you may 
know you can get the same quality every time you 
buy. Their success depends solely on your continued 
good will. 

When you ask for a certain branded article and 
someone tries to sell you something else “just as 
good,” there is a reason for it. 

In most cases, you are offered a substitute because 
someone expects to profit more by the sale than he 
would by supplying what you know and want. 

Why accept an unknown substitute? If it is “just 
as good,” why isn’t it just as prominent? Why have 
its makers not put its merits in print? Who makes 
it and why such anxiety to sell it to you instead of 
what you asked for? 

Most modern women will ask such questions, 
but there are still many who are beguiled by the 
suave sales-talk of the substituter. 

That is why PICTORIAL REVIEW, a great woman’s 
magazine enjoying the confidence of more than two 
and a half million families, is undertaking to sound 
this note of warning. 

PICTORIAL REVIEW, as do other publishers, assures 
itself of the truth of advertisers’ statements before 
printing them. 

Both in the cause of fair play and in your own 
self-interest, shun the substitute; stick to the adver- 
tised article. 


G, Refuse substitutes; buy the advertised brand every time! 


C. One of a series of advertisements—full pages—metropolitan newspapers 
—published by PICTORIAL REVIEW in the interests of advertised 
merchandise. 
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The Physical Culture Institute of Nutrition is 
unique in that it makes complete chemical 
analyses of foods to determine their nutritive 
qualities and place in the diet. 


From these analyses a competent staff of food 
chemists and nutritionists under the direction 
of Dr. Ira D. Garard arranges these foods 
into nutritively balanced menus and recipes 
which are published in Physical Culture Maga- 
zine. Special booklets on weight control, child 
feeding and foods for specific purposes are 
distributed to our readers as well as to schools 
and other institutions where nutrition is an 
important subject. 


Thus Physical Culture renders two valuable 
services to food advertisers: 
1—Determines the nutritive qualities of foods through 
chemical analyses and arranges them for a 
balanced diet. 
2—Offers through the Physical Culture Institute of 
Nutrition a sales laboratory, which, based on the 
20,000 letters received this year, indicates the 
changing trends in food buying. 


If you want more detailed information abou’ 
these services, both as to analyses and as af- 
fecting sales, also copies of these Institute of 
Nutrition booklets, please let us know. 


' 









IRA D. GARARD, Ph.D 
of Rutgers University. 


Director of the Physical 
Culture Institute of 
Nutrition 


Send For 
These Booklets 


Feeding Children for 
Health 

Food Chart, with List 
of Approved Prod- 
ucts 

Constipation and Food 

Safe and Sane Menus 
for Weight Reduc- 
tion 

Attractive Dishes Made 
from Left-Overs 

Fifty Wholesome Past 
ries and Desserts 

What You Should Know 
About Vitamins 

Economical Meat and 
Meatless Meals 


PHYS oe RE 


The National Magazine of HEALTH and BEAUTY 
MORE THAN 300,000 FAMILIES “LiVG BY IT 
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Advertising Is the Best Bulwark 
Against the Private Label 


Eight Reasons Why Advertising Must Be the National Manufacturer's 
Main Weapon in the Current Warfare 


By C. B. 


COMPLEX problem never 
4 has a simple solution. For 
that reason no one has found, or is 
ikely to find, any simple x + y =z 
equation which will answer, once 
and for all, the complicated perplexi- 
ties of the private label-advertised 


Larrabee 


advertising itself is losing its 
power. It is still the same power- 
ful business force it has always 
been and whatever weaknesses it 
may have developed are weaknesses 
of advertisers, rather than weak- 
nesses of advertising. 

This is a state- 





brand controversy. 





As I pointed out 
in a previous series 
of articles, this 
controversy is based 
ou the world-old 
antagonism between 
buyer and _ seller. 
Whether this an- 
tagonism can ever 
be eliminated under 
our present system 
of society, or under 
any other system | 
for that matter, I | 
seriously doubt. | 
rherefore, any so- 
lutions that we may 
present must be 
based on a_ thor- 
ough recognition of 
the antagonism and 


brand. 














DVERTISING today is 
as powerful as it ever 
was. It is needed, probably, 
more than ever before as an 
offensive measure against 
the invasion of the ‘private 


In “Printers’ Ink” last week 
there appeared the final 
article of a series of three 
on “Distributors in Con- 
flict.” The present article is 
really a continuation of that 
series and will be followed 
by others that will discuss 
the strength and weakness | 
of various policies now be- || 
ing recommended to na- 
tional advertisers in their 
fight against private labels. 


ment that a great 
many persons will 
dispute. Without 
| exceptions, these 
pefsons are found 
in that group which 
would like to see 
advertising fail. 
Many of these per- 
sons, among them 
a number of whole- 
salers and _ chain 
men, rail at adver- 
tising, on the one 
hand, while they 
are using it on the 
other. 

| _ Since this article 
is not a defense of 
advertising, it will 
be necessary only 














a further recogni- 
tion of the fact that whatever solu- 
tions are found will be compro- 
muses, 

Along with a lot of other people 
! wish I had a solution. It would 
be worth a great many millions of 
dollars. I haven't it and so, at 
best, I can present only certain 
suggestions, based on the experi- 
ences of a number of leaders in 
the various branches of marketing. 
lf some of these suggestions seem, 
on the surface, to be contradictory, 
lay that fact to the contrary na- 
ture of the problem. Also bear in 
mind that the choice of solutions 
is really just the choice of plans 
f action which will seek to sim- 
lify a complex problem to the 

int where a simple solution may 

possible. 

First of all, advertisers must 
clear their minds of any fears that 





to point to a few 
simple truths, and these are: 

First, to repeat, many of those 
who declare that advertising is fail- 
ing are using it themselves as a 
weapon of defense against the very 
advertising that they accuse of 
failure. 

If advertising is a failure, why 
do chains and wholesalers increase 
their advertising volume? If it is 
a failure, why does an investigation 
such as that recently conducted by 
The New Era in Food Distribu- 
tion show that 44 per cent of 
the products mentioned in chain 
advertising are national brands, 39 
per cent mentioned by voluntary 
chains are national, and 34.8 per 
cent of mentioned products of large 
independents are national brands? 
As a matter of interest, why do 
they devote any space to national 
brands if it is not that they recognize 
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keenly the value of those brands 
to bring customers to their places 
of business? 

Second, the large retailer’s de- 
sire for exclusive control of mer- 
chandise which he endeavors to get 
by means of his own private brands 
does not seriously threaten adver- 
tised merchandise. Macy, for in- 
stance, certainly no _ particular 
friend of national brands, uses cut- 
prices—often loss prices—on na- 
tional brands to get people into the 
store. Why should Macy sell 
$6 worth of merchandise (and by 
$6 worth I mean cost to Macy) 
for $1 if it does not realize keenly 
that the loss leader gets customers 
to expose themselves to private- 
brand merchandise? 

Wherever large retailers have 
succeeded in establishing prestige 
for their own brands, they have 
done it only because they have ad- 
vertised those brands lavishly. 
Again and again, in spite of this 
lavish advertising, national brands 
continue to sell in large retail 
stores along with private brands 
upon which the retailer has spent 
many more dollars than he has on 
all national brands put together. 

Third, we can find a couple of 
equations which have been proved 
again and again. Local prestige + 
private labels = good sales volume. 
Local prestige + national brands = 
better sales. The famous Cannon 
Mills experiment in a number of 
large department stores proved this 
conclusively. 

For instance, in one Boston de- 
partment store, Cannon towels 
carrying the Cannon name outsold 
Cannon towels without the name 
by a ratio of five-and-one-half to 
one. Similar ratios were estab- 
lished in other large stores in all 
parts of the country. No sane 
merchandiser would dare to main- 
tain that similar experiments on 
products as wisely advertised as 
Cannon towels wouldn’t get similar 
results. 

You can’t get away from it— 
advertised merchandise is easier to 
sell than unadvertised merchandise. 
That is why the private branders 
everywhere are developing into ad- 
vertisers. 


Fourth, it costs less to sell ad- 


vertised merchandise than it does 
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to sell private label merchandise. 
Don’t misunderstand that state- 
ment. It doesn’t mean that dealers 
are making more profit on adver- 
tised merchandise today. Many ad 
vertised products cost the dealer 
so much more than similar privat« 
label products that the net profit 
advantage goes with the privat 
label. However, where price is 
anywhere near equal, it is more 
profitable to sell the advertised 
brand. 

Wise retailers know this fact 
Wise retailers won’t work ver; 
hard to substitute private brands 
for advertised merchandise—pro 
vided the latter doesn’t cost them 
too much. 

Fifth, don’t overlook the fact 
that loss leaders are confined to 
comparatively few items. This 
number tends to grow as new na- 
tional brands poke their heads 
above the horizon, but the very 
multiplicity of national brands is 
their salvation. No retailer can 
afford consistently to sell more than 
a few national brands at a loss 
The more he sells at a loss, the 
more it is essential that he jack 
up prices on private label mer- 
chandise—or cheapen quality, 
which is more suicidal than higher 
prices. 


A Trend Away from Deeply Cut 
Prices 


The history of almost every suc- 
cessful chain system in the country 
shows a tendency away from 
deeply cut prices. The very chains 
which established themselves on the 
foundation of cut-prices a few 
years ago are tending away from 
deep cuts except where competi- 
tion forces them to do otherwise. 

Sixth, advertised merchandise, as 
a class, is not unprofitable. Here 
I am treading on dangerous ground 
and will find plenty of wholesalers 
and retailers to dispute me. An- 
alysis, however, will show these 
men that they are damning all ad 
vertised brands because of the sin 
of a few. 

The most illuminating analysis 
of this situation was made recently 
by Groceries. Advertised brands 
were divided into three groups: 

1. The relatively few extremely 
popular volume-selling commodi- 
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GO, No amount of shop 


talk can do justice to the 
quality of the work we 
do. But once you have 
seen your own advertis- 
ing in a Bundscho dress 
you will know how we 


got our reputation. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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UNLESS one looks at these two records closely they might bper nev 
taken for duplicates. But put them on the phonograph and on§To co 
proves to be a beautiful vocal solo by Enrico Caruso and the othefn one 
a masterful band rendition by Creatore. 

To the casual observer the people one meets on the streets i." 
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Boston appear to be as much alike as these two records. In dres$non;"s. 
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speech, in manner they all seem to come from the same mould. 
pok into their homes and you will find the same luxuries, the 
me necessities and conveniences. They eat the same foods, drink 
e same beverages, go the same places and do the same things. 
But try to sell your merchandise to all these people through 
e columns of any one of Boston’s leading daily papers, and you 
ll find your response is only about half of what you normally 
ght expect. 
Why? Because the people of Boston are peculiarly and 
finitely divided into two distinct and un-uniteable groups. This 
*TIONnot a physical division. It is a division of habit, of sentiment, 
, point of view. It is the result of tradition, environment, educa- 
RENC n and training. Invisible to the eye it is as absolute and real 
barrier as if it were a stone-wall. 
Advertising, to get successful reception in Boston—America’s 
rth greatest market—must make its appeal to each of these 
pups separately. In one group you will find the readers of three 
\ding Boston dailies. In the other you will find only the readers 
The Boston Herald-Traveler. 
The only way the newspaper advertiser can reach the readers 
the Herald-Traveler is to use the Herald-Traveler. Its patrons 
not read the other papers. 
The regard in which experienced local and national advertisers 
id the Herald-Traveler group is indicated by the fact that The 
ton Herald-Traveler carries more advertising lineage than any 
might bper newspaper in Boston. 
and on§To completely cover Boston select first the Herald-Traveler and 
the othefn one or more of the other three principal dailies. 





treets ¢ gl ars the Herald-Traveler has been Advertising Representatives 

} in National Advertising, including all 

I d es cial, automobile, and publication advertis- GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
n ar mong Boston daily newspapers. New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 
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Small Town Families 


Get a Thrill Out of Life 








{Gait READERS HOMES Kennedy, N. Y.—Pop. Coal 


























They buy the things they want— 
when they want them ...... 


LIVING CONDITIONS -Asa place 
in which to really enjoy living, the 
average small town beats the city 
by a mile. Look at these figures: 


By Country By Phila. 
Town Families Families 


Homes Owned 69.0% 40.0% 
Automobiles Owned 69.2% 50.8% 
Home Telephones 45.2% 45.0 


INHABITANTS—The small town 
dweller is an American, of Ameri 
can stock, and his living standards 
are consequently ultra-American: 


Native Foreign 


Born Born Negro 
Philadelphia 70.8% 21.8% 7.4% 
Small Towns 94.6% 5.8% 0.1 


The unusually high percentage of 
homes and automobiles owned in 
small towns, plus the fact that 
more than nine out of ten small 
town families are native white 
Americans, should convince the 
most skeptical advertising buyer 
that the small town market is worth 
developing. Small town families 
are interested in merchandise of 
merit and respond to advertising 
in GRIT which brings it to their 
attention. Write for new free 
booklet, “The Small Town Market.” 





Member A. B. C. 





in 14,000 Small Towns 


Williamsport, Pa. 
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ties, most frequently used as lead- 
ers. These brands are probably 
sold on an average of about a 10 
or 15 per cent margin between 
wholesaler and chain costs, and the 
retail store’s consumer selling 
rice, 

2. A large group of popular ad- 
vertised brands, largely specialties. 
Each of these is usually among the 
most popular selling brands of the 
type, but they are more moderate 
volume selling commodities as com- 
pared with the brands in Group 1. 
These brands average approxi- 
mately 15 to 25 per cent between 
wholesale cost and retail selling 
price. 

3. In this group are more brands 
than in any other. These include 
some of the largest selling brands 
in the country, operated under price- 
supervised control by the manu- 
facturer. The margin here will 
vary between 20 and 40 per cent. 

Groceries estimates that of the 
total volume of advertised brands, 
25 per cent will fall into Group 1, 
40 per cent into Group 2, and 35 
per cent into Group 3. 

“For a reasonably efficient whole- 
saler and retailer,” says this publi- 
tion, “all of Group 3 are profit- 
able as is probably one-half the 
volume in Group 2. Hence a total 
of 55 per cent of the volume of ad- 
vertised brands is profitable; 20 
per cent is unprofitable, and 25 
per cent, while actually unprofit- 
able, the loss may be charged to 
advertising, with justice to sound 
bookkeeping.” 

Of course, I disagree strongly 
with the theory of charging loss 
on merchandise to advertising. It 
isn't advertising at all. Otherwise, 
however, the conclusions of Gro- 

es seem to be on a fair basis. 
There will be argument, of course, 
as to the accuracy of the various 
percentage figures, but they are 
close enough to the truth for all 
practical purposes. 

It is not a pleasant fact, to be 

to consider that 45 per cent 
of | eel merchandise may be 
considered unprofitable. Any pol- 


a which will decrease that figure 

| go a long away toward solv- 
te the present problem. Some 
ne policies will be discussed 
ater. 
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Seventh, no really successful 
chain today is following an ex- 
treme private label policy. One of 
the largest chains, during the last 
year, has made a sharp right-about- 
face from an extreme private 
brand policy and is featuring more 
advertised brands. 

Voluntary chains, on the other 
hand, are emphasizing private 
labels. This is only natural, since 
most voluntary chains are built 
around one wholesaler or a group 
of wholesalers. It is well to re- 
member, also, that there are few 
really large successful voluntary 
chains. The largest has just 
launched on a campaign of national 
advertising. 

Eighth, don’t forget that private 
branding has certain inherent dis- 
advantages. Perhaps the greatest 
of these is that the private brander 
cannot control sources of supply. 
This does not mean that all private 
brand merchandise is necessarily 
of inferior or uneven quality. As 
a matter of fact, many private 
branded lines contain products of 
the highest quality. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that in many in- 
stances the wholesalers who do 
maintain excellent quality eventu- 
ally become advertisers and their 
brands are private only by tradi- 
tion. 

Another difficulty of the private 
brander is that of price. He must 
build his volume to a high point 
before he can buy in enough quan- 
tity to get the favorable prices 
which will enable him to compete 
with advertised merchandise. Until 
he does arrive’ at that volume his 
margin of profit frequently is less 
on private brand goods than his 
margin on the merchandise of those 
advertisers who have kept their 
costs down. 

Actually, the private brand whole- 
saler is just as much a middleman 
in the handling of his own label 
merchandise as he is in the han- 
dling of advertised merchandise. In 
both instances he buys from a 
source of supply goods already 
manufactured (and usually pack- 
aged) which he, in turn, sells to 
the retailer. The same thing holds 
true with the chain and its private 
brands, except that the larger 
chains are able to buy in sufficient 
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quantity to get favorable prices. 

The manufacturer of advertised 
merchandise still has many things 
in his favor. If he loses in the 
present controversy with private 
brands it will be a fault in his 
tactics, not in his advertising. That 
advertising is abused, that it is 
held as a club over the head of 
wholesaler and retailer, that it is 
used as an excuse for other prac- 
tices that are as unwise as they 
are uneconomic is not to be ques- 
tioned. There are too many facts 
to prove the point. 

In spite of these abuses, adver- 
tising is still a powerful weapon, 
just as powerful as it ever was. 
Today it is more important to the 
manufacturer than ever before. 
Without it, he would be inundated 
by a flood of unadvertised prod- 
ucts. Advertising is necessary for 
him today if he is to maintain any 
kind of leadership. 

The very bitterness of the at- 
tacks against advertising by those 
who do not advertise, the very fact 
that private branders themselves 
are turning to advertising, is proof 
positive of the value of advertising. 
Therefore, those advertisers who 
believe that they are doing a ser- 
vice to themselves and their fellow 
manufacturers by questioning the 
value of advertising are engaging 
in a dangerous and possibly suici- 
dal form of criticism. 


New Accounts to Frowert 
Agency 
The Marie Harriman Galleries, the 
Brownell-Lambertson Galleries and Her- 
mes of Paris, leather craftsman, all of 
New York, have appointed the Percival 
K. Frowert Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used. 


Los Angeles Agency Opens 
San Francisco Branch 
Roy Alden & Associates, Los Angeles 
advertising agency, has opened an office 
at San Francisco at 111 Townsend 
Street. Arthur E. Smith will be man- 
ager of the new branch. 


Joins Klamath Falls, Oreg., 
“Herald” 


Lee Tuttle, formerly part owner of 
the Medford, Oreg., Daily News, has 
joined the staff of the Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., Herald. 





Appoints Buchen Agency 


The Blackhawk Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
wrenches and hydraulic jacks, has ap- 
pointed The Buchen Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, to direct the adver- 
tising of its industrial division. Business 
publications and direct mail will be used, 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap- Young- 
green, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency, will continue to handle the ad- 
vertising for the company’s automotive 
appliances. 


Appoint Edward F. Wright 
Company 
The Edward F. Wright Cong y, 


publishers’ representative, New 
has been appointed representative ot 
Popular Homecraft, Chicago, the Ga 
den State Farmer, Bridgeton, N. J., and 
the Nebraska Merchant and Trade 
view, Lincoln, Neb. 


ork, 


Joins Joseph E. Hanson 
Agency 

Katheryn M. Hartley, for the last 
three years a divisional advertising man 
ager of L. Bamberger & Company, New- 
ark, N. J., has joined the Joseph | 
Hanson Company, advertising agency 
of that city, as account executive 


To Advertise Kippered Salmon 


The Kip Company, Seattle, packer 
kippered salmon, will start a newspaper 
advertising campaign, featuring a recipe 
contest, to encourage the use of kip 
pered salmon in new dishes and menus 
The Arthur E. House Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Seattle, has been 
pointed to handle the account. 


Appoints Robinson-Tiffany 


The John Thompson Jones Publishing 
Company, New York, has appointed 
Robinson-Tiffany, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct the adver 
tising and sales promotion of Bridg¢ 

Made-Easy, by Wilbur C. Whitehead, a 
simplified method of self instruction 
while playing bridge. 


Pillow Account to Blooming- 
dale-Weiler 


The Cold Blast Feather Company 
a me has appointed the Bloom 
ingdale- ng Advertising Agency, also 
of that city, to direct the advertising of 
its No-O sanitary pillows. News 
papers will "te used 


David Stapp with Coal 
Concern 


David Stapp, at one time with the 
Woodman Advertising Agency, Seattle, 
has been made advertising manager of 
the Pacific Coast Coal Company, also 
of that citv. 
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PROFITS 
AND 
POPULATION 








To have a market, you first of all must have 
population. As population grows and indi- 
vidual wants and buying power increase, your 
market enlarges. 


In Alameda and Contra Costa Counties, in 
which the bulk of the Tripune’s circulation is 
concentrated, live more than 552,000 con- 
sumers. Four hundred and sixty thousand of 
these people reside in Oakland and con- 
tiguous communities. 


An investigation will reveal the value of a 
marketing campaign in this densely popu- 


lated field. 


Oaklandez= Tribune 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


(Member A.B.C.; the 100,000 Group of American Cities) 





National Representatives 





WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO 
New Yor Cuicaco 
Los AncELEs San Francisco 
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hen 


the big parade 
starts moving 


IOWA 


i WILL BE 
THERE... 
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head of the 


column. 


lew leads the prosperity 
parade, and if you want to fall in 
step with this responsive market, 
plan for intensive sales effort in 
Iowa. 


There are sound reasons why 
Iowa is leading the procession. 
Throughout 1930, business in 


IOWA DAILY PRES 
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Iowa has been fundamentally 
sound... so much so that for 
seven consecutive months, Roger 
W. Babson has given Iowa the 
highest possible rating on his 
monthly business forecast maps. 
New construction in Iowa totals 
$69,659,900 for the first eight 
months of 1930 or $17,420,900 
ahead of last year. Life insurance 
sales jumped 20 per cent during 
the first seven months of 1930. 
Cigaret sales are running 10 per 
cent ahead of last year’s sales. 
Gasoline sales are up 19 per cent. 


Iowa can look forward to future 
months with a promise of even 
greater prosperity. lowa’s nation- 
leading corn crop of 333,000,000 
bushels will reap the benefit of 
higher prices caused by the short 
national crop. In oats produc- 
tion, where lowa also leads, the 
estimated yield of 236,400,000 
bushels is 20,000,000 ahead of last 
year’s record harvest. And, it is 
agricultural history that a short 
corn crop results in higher hog 
prices. Here again, Iowa is set to 
get increased farm earnings from 
her nation-leading swine pro- 
duction. 


Remember, that sales effort in 
Iowa, to be most effective, must 
be backed up with advertising 
in the daily newspapers serving 
lowa’s 27 separate and distinct 
key markets. Analysis will show 
that these newspapers offer an 
effective combination of adequate 
coverage plus reader-and-dealer- 
loyalty. 
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Members 
lowa Daily 
Press 
Association 


ce ttkeedias Tribune 
Boone... News-Republican 
Burlington........ Gazette 
Burlington... .. Hawk-Eye 
Ge sess Daily Herald 
Cedar Rapids 
Gazette & Republican 
Centerville 
Iowegian & Citizen 
GRR cc cccesecs Herald 
Council Bluffs... Nonpareil 
Creston . . News-Advertiser 


Davenport 
Democrat & Leader 
Davenport......... Times 
Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald 
and Times-Journal 
Fort Dodge 


Messenger & Chronicle 
Fort Madison... . Democrat 
Iowa City... . Press Citizen 
a ae Gate City 
Marshalltown 

Times-Republican 
Mason City. . Globe-Gazette 


Muscatine 
Journal & News-Tribune 
Newton 





ournal 
Waterloo... . Daily Courier 

















The dots, shown on the map 
above, indicate the location 
of daily newspapers in Iowa. 


tinctand separatekey markets. 


Office of the President 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
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CREATIVE TYPOGRAPHY 


Brilliant though the past has been, advertising has only 





touched the fringe of its potential power. We believe 


that set-up salesmanship is now upon the threshold of its 


supreme development as a commercial and cultural influ- 


ence. All the resources of our membership are leagued 


with the profession of advertising to make creative 


typography the proficient partner of creative publicity. 


ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





BOSTON 
The Berkeley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 


BUFFALO 
Axel E. Sehlin Typographic 
ervice, Inc. 


CHICAGO 

Bertsch & Cooper 

J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Harold A. Holmes, Inc. 
CLEVELAND 
Skelly-Typesetting Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Stellmacher & Clark, Inc. 
2715 Elm Street 
DENVER 

The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 


DETROIT 
Geo. Willens & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service Co. 


LOS ANGELES 
Typographic Service Co. 





NEW YORK CITY 

Ad Service Co. 

Advertising Agencies’ Service Co. 
Advertising-Craftsmen, Inc. (A-C) 
Advertising Typographers, Inc. 
The Advertype Co., Inc 

E. M. Diamant Typographic Service 
Frost Brothers 

David Gildea & Co., Inc. 
Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 
Huxley House 

Lee & Phillips, Inc. 

Royal Typographers, Inc. 

Supreme Ad Service 

Tri-Arts Printing Corp. 
Typographic Service Co. of N.Y., Inc. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 

Woodrow Press, Inc. 


PHIL ADELPHIA 
Progressive Composition Co. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH 
Keystone Composition Co. 
Edwin H. Stuart, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS 
Warwick Typographers, Inc. 


TORONTO 


Swan Service 











H TYPOGRAPHY THAT SETS UP AN IDEAL 


Serr ye 
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Tripping Along During 
Trip Week 





lus Watertown “Datrty Times” 
Warertown, N. Y., Ocr. 10, 1930. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Do you furnish a list of dates 
ff observances such as national 
trip week, national drama week and 

forth? If you do I would thank 
you very much to send me a copy. 

Harotp B. Jounson. 


N ATIONAL Trip Week—we 
1‘ shamefacedly admit—is a new 
one on us. We don’t know what 
specific period of the year was set 
aside by the powers that be for its 
observafice. Neither do we recall 
whether its subconscious influence 
was such as to cause us to trip, 
fall or merely stumble during its 
tenancy of the calendar. 

We are gradually arriving at the 
conviction that the week, as a mer- 
chandising device, has long since 
witnessed the heyday of its glory. 
Generally speaking, it has lost its 
punch; it has little of the dra- 
matic left in it; even National 
Drama Week leaves us emotionally 
unmoved. 

We seem unable to recall any 
torch light parades during Rubber 
Goods Week, held from February 
15 to 22. National Golf Week, 
held from May 1 to 6, had not even 
a Roman candle to its credit. And 
School Fabric Week, marked off 
on the calendar from August 19 
to 24, seemed to fail to disturb 
the serenity of that placid month. 

Away back in the days when ad- 
vertising was synonymous with 
stunts and circus methods, the week 
was undoubtedly a meritorious plan. 
Today, however, with advertising 
settling into a more orderly affair, 
the hip-hip-hooray methods that 
are the life blood of the week idea 
are no longer used. As a conse- 
quence, we see the spectacle of a 
week being promoted with the staid, 
deliberate campaign plans that one 
might properly associate with the 
more dignified members of business 
society. 

It strikes us as being quite in- 
congruous—like trying to advertise 
a circus with Tiffany copy. That 
is what makes the week idea so 
weak today; so thoroughly anae- 
mic. The times prohibit the use 
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of the sort of promotion work 
that is as much an affinity of the 
week idea as jam is of bread. 

Of course, we hasten to add, 
there are certain exceptions. Un- 
less we are mistaken, however, 
many of these exceptions date back 
to the days when the week idea 
was riding high. They have be- 
come firmly established and they 
no longer need boisterous promo- 
tion methods to hold their posi- 
tion. 

The point we are making, how- 
ever, is that so far as those who 
have not yet used the week idea 
are concerned, the chances of build- 
ing a successful one in this day and 
age are exceedingly remote. It 
is the sort of merchandising plan 
that, in our opinion, newcomers in 
advertising, and even a majority 
of old-timers, would do well to 
let strictly alone—[Ed,. Printers’ 
INK. 





Kennel Account to M. Glenn 
Miller 


The advertising account of Rennel’s 
Kennels, Lake Villa, Ill., has been 
placed with M. Glenn Miller, Chicago 
advertising agency. Class papers, busi 
— papers and newspapers will be 
used. 





Financial Account to Buchen 
Agency 
Nichols, Terry & Dickinson, Inc., in- 
vestment securities, has appointed The 
Buchen Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers will be used. 


L. R. Double Joins Mail 


Advertising Bureau 
Lee R. Double, formerly secretary of 
Syverson-Kelley, Inc., Spokane adver- 
tising agency, has been ap inted di- 
rector of research of the Rail Adver- 
tising Bureau, Seattle. 








Andrus-Scofield Appointments 

S. L. VanOrman has been appointed 
general manager and Steele Conway di 
rector of sales of the Andrus-Scofield 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, producer 
of Capital brand honey, peanut butter 
and other food products. 





Appoints Jordan Advertising 
Abroad 


The Dr. D. P. Ordway Plaster Com- 
pany, Camden, Maine, has appointed 


Jordan Advertising. Abroad, Inc., New 


York, to direct its foreign advertising. 








Wm. 


This Millionaire Advertising Fails 
Not in a Difficult Year 


H. Jackson Company, After Ninety-seven Years, 


Advertised and 


Doubled Business in Three Years 


F OR ninety-seven years the Wm. 
H. Jackson Company, although 
supplying mantels and fireplace 
equipment to “prominent families 
in the ‘Social Register’,” did not 
advertise to this wealthy group of 
prospects. Then, in 1924, the com- 
pany tried using space in periodi- 
cals of national circulation whose 
readers were people of wealth. The 
advertising was successful. Dur- 
ing the ninety-seventh, eighth and 
ninth years of its existence, the 
Jackson concern’s business doubled. 

Now, in its 103d year, during a 
period when many manufacturers 
have believed that strictest econ- 
omy is the watchword, this con- 
cern has continued to advertise 
in the belief that the rich man still 
is rich, that he still has servants, 
that he still takes trips to Europe 
and vacations at Southampton, and 
that he still wants fine mantels and 
fireplace equipment in his home and 
fine furniture and swimming pools 
in his garden. The result is sales 
which, while setting no high rec- 
ords, are far above non-advertising 


1, me meee in these 
Period ‘sae ‘A. 


bch ports Lone Xt 








Wm H 


Over ae YEARS OF SERVICE FTO THE 


years despite general conditions, 

According to Walter E. Wood- 
ford, vice-president of Wm. H. 
Jackson, when this company six 
years ago decided to reach a wider 
market through advertising, it ac- 
cepted the axiom that continuity is 
essential to good advertising. Ac 
cordingly, when the last year’s de- 
pression began to takeetol! of 
weak-hearted merchandisers, the 
company went right on with its 
schedules, believing with Cyrus H 
K. Curtis that those who advertise 
in low periods make money during 
the three or four years following. 
No question was raised as to cut- 
ting the appropriation; the plan 
was to send advertising out ag- 
gressively for business. 

Results have been two-fold. 
First, Jackson advertising has been 
more prominent than ever, so much 
so that customers bring to the New 
York retail store clippings of the 
advertising. Second, high-grade 
retail stores are asking the com- 
pany to be allowed to handle its 
andirons, mantels, etc., on an ex- 





JACKSON CoMPAN) 


18 North Mactager Ave oe 


The Wm. H. Jackson Company Advertising Sells Not Merely Merchandise But the 
Tradition and Romance Back of Its Mantels and Equipment 
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an ex- IN the Tampa Trade Territory is produced 75% of Flor- 
ida’s huge citrus crop; this region embraces the most 


bountiful truck farming area in the South; it is the indus- 
trial center of Florida. Tampa, itself, leads the world in 
production of the phosphate which is the principal ingre- 
dient of commercial fertilizer, and the manufacture of 
clear Havana cigars. And in addition this area enjoys a 
$30,000,000 tourist patronage. Here is a staple market— 
the richest and most populous in Florida. And, it is domi- 
nated by one newspaper—the Tampa Morning Tribune. 
1930 Federal Census 


Tampa and suburbs.......... 119,000 
Jobbing trade area........... 750,000 


| THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
ANY National Representatives 
| New York Philadelphia Detroit 
St. Louis Atlanta San Francisco 


| THE SAWYER-FERGUSON COMPANY 
But the Chicago Representatives 
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clusive agency basis—to be known 
as Jackson Mantels and Andirons. 
In other words, this company’s ad- 
vertising to millionaires has so im- 
pressed on public consciousness the 
idea that it is headquarters for fine 
fireplace equipment that quality re- 
tailers feel they can capitalize that 
advertising in a more general mar- 
ket. 

Two ideas dominate in this ad- 
vertising to millionaires. First, in- 
stead of mentioning merely its 
name and address, with vague allu- 
sions to exclusive merchandise, the 
company always tells fully about 
the articles it has to sell. Second, 
its advertising sells not merely 
merchandise but the tradition and 
romance that make up the back- 
ground for its mantels and equip- 
ment. Simply, to the millionaire 
goes an interesting and detailed 
story about quality products instead 
of smart copy which seeks to be 
socially impressive. 

The History of a Mantel 


“A Mantel from Leeds Castle, 
that famous stronghold held by the 
Crown from 1280 to 1553,” says the 
headline over an advertisement that 
tells the history of this particular 
mantel and of the castle from 
which it was removed by special 
arrangement with the owner. This 
simply told but romantic story 
ends. ... “During this period in 
the hands of the Crown which 
covers nearly three centuries and 
spans the lives of thirteen of En- 
gland’s rulers, Leeds Castle was so 
intimately identified with the stir- 
ring events of these times that to 
relate its story would be to retell 
the history of England, herself.” 

Then, says the company speak- 
ing for itself, “our ability to bring 
this superb mantel to this country 
is a significant commentary on the 
scope and importance of our for- 
eign connections . . . and the dili- 
gence and enthusiasm with which we 
search the far corners of the world 
for the rare and unusual fireside 
fittings which fill our Galleries.” 

So, to the millionaire this com- 
pany tells its selling story in terms 
of all the tradition behind its mer- 
chandise. So far does it go in 
considering its wealthy prospects to 
be like other people rather than a 
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class apart, that in many of its 
advertisements featuring fireplace 
equipment, prices are given. Also, 
appreciating that seasons mean as 
much to the wealthy as to the 
salaried man, Jackson advertising 
tells of swimming pools and garden 
furniture in the summer time and 
fireplaces in the winter. To the 
man of wealth goes the same sort 
of story, in his language, that 
manufacturers of everyday prod- 
ucts tell the mass market. 

That such presentation of mer- 
chandise to the wealthy—advertis- 
ing that gives details and weaves a 
romantic story around each item— 
gets profitable interest from the 
millionaire whom many advertisers 
consider too big and busy to read 
advertising, is shown by two actual 
instances. 

In the first, the buyer of a home 
had it impressed upon him by the 
seller that the mantel in the home 
being purchased was a genuine an- 
tique—which was guaranteed by 
the fact that it came from Jack- 
son’s. Today, this purchaser of this 
house says he not only reads Jack- 
son advertising with interest, but 
he further takes pride and inter- 
est in the history that is associated 
with his mantel and fireplace equip- 
ment. 

In the second instance, the presi- 
dent of one of America’s largest 
banks one day walked onto the 
sales floor with the clipping of a 
Jackson advertisement gripped in 
his hand. “That,” he said, holding 
up the advertisement, “is what I’ve 
been looking for for years.” 

Framed reprints of current ad- 
vertisements, hung in the Jackson 
salesrooms because so many cus- 
tomers ask about specific pieces 
seen in the magazines and wish to 
identify them quickly, give further 
evidence of the fact that advertis- 
ing that tells all about the product 
and weaves an interesting back- 
ground of romance or tradition has 
the same appeal for millionaires as 
for anybody else. 


Potato Account to Auspitz- 
Lee-Harvey 
Pocatello, 
has placed 
its advertising account with Auspitz-Lee 
Harvey, Chicago advertising agency. 


Kahnspotato, Inc., Idaho, 


distributor of Idaho potatoes, 
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CALL-BULLETI 


WATH a heritage of unbroken leadership from its prede. 
cessor, The CALL, The CALL-BULLETIN has moved 


swiftly onward and upward 


advertisers. 


DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING “io BECORDS 
LEADERSHIP i August 31, 1930 


CALL- Sunday 
BULLETIN Examiner News Chronicle Examiner 


Retail 
Display 5,773,588 3,653,828 4,797,627 2,628,594 3,119,195 


General 
Display 3,550,786 3,514,807 2,263,390 2,988,366 2,053,224 


(Including Automotive and Financial) 
Total 
Display 9,324,374 7,168,635 7,061,017 5,616,960 5,172,419 


CLASSIFICATION LEADERSHI 


CALL-BULLETIN DAILY EXAMINER DAILY CHRONICLE NEWS 
Leads in 11— Leads in 10— Leads in 4— Leads in 3- 


Retail Display Amusements Building Materials Furniture and 
General Display Elec. Appl. and Supplies Hotels, Resorts Household 
Department Stores Heating and Plumbing and Restaurants 

Clothing Stores Office Equipment Insurance Jewelers 
Groceries @ Radio Publications Transportation Miscellaneous 
Boots and fhoes py 
Educationa eal Estate 

Drug Stores ° at ay SN MEDIA RECORDS figures September 1 
Toilet Requisites and Stationers 1929 to August 31, 1930, combined 


Ll a RETAIL and GENERAL classifications. 











1 NEF Progress and Achievement 


prede. Accurate, complete—and always 
first! More news, more and better 


moved 
EADERSHIP features. Best-illustrated evening i 


bn Francisco's favorite family newspaper. Saturday edition 
ith “Sunday features”, including Home Magazine in colors. 


IRCULATION Continuing a nine-year record of 


circulation supremacy, [he CALL- 


RDS 
ADERSHIP = guitetin hes increased its 


30 bncentrated coverage of one of America’s major markets. 


ae, FIRST in CITY CIRCULATION 


Among San Francisco Daily Newspapers 


1,071, — 


GREATEST EVENING CIRCULATION 


in All of Northern California 


- eC ALL- BULLETIN 


ituresnd IAN FRANCISCO'S LEADING EVENING NEWSPAPER 


dousehold 


“ines (The CALL founded 1856 & The BULLETIN founded 1855 


>tember 1M" Francisco's two oldest newspapers, welded in August, 1929, into a single solid unit— 
ombinedmme with the experience and venerable with the tradition of 75 years — but geared to the 
sifications. Bdern tempo, youthful in viewpoint, ever vigorous and alert in public service. ————»> 









MOST 
CIRCULATION 


IN THE 


INNER CIRCL 


Concentrate your advertising 
the Bullseye of your sales ¢ 


The inflexible Inner Circle— 

— the city of San Francisco! Only 
42 square miles in area, but a 
ulation (1930 census) of 637,212 
This inflexible inner circle (water 
bound on three sides) contains of 
tea ye circulation (de- 

ned by ABC as 

Vn « «=m 71.8% 
—and that means MORE NEWS. 
PAPERS than any other Sen Fran- 
cisco daily paper—thousands more 
than the other evening paper. 





CONCENTRATIO 


1 and 2 

Immediate suburban area of high 
est accessibility. Of total CALL 
BULLETIN circulation these 

two segments 


contain . ... . 5.8% 


3 and 4 

Outer suburban area. More ace 
sible to San Francisco than to 
other major market. (Defined 
ABC as “suburban"). Includes, 
total CALL-BULLETIN rs 4% 


circulation . . . .- 





5 

Eastbay area, including and ce 

tiguous to the Oakland major mar 
ket. Of total CALL -BULLETI 

circulation it 6 

contains °° 75 i 
RECAP: 

er 2s  & eh 
SUBURBAN, shown in 

map in 1, 2,3,4and5 . 19.7% 


Jae SAN FRANCISCC 


CALL-BULLETI 


| Represented by 

H NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
Herbert W. Moloney John H. Lederer R. M. Miller Kari J. Shull 
342 Madison Avenue Hearst Building General Motors Bidg. Transportation Bids. 











“ ... ofthe Salesmen, by the 
Salesmen, for the Salesmen” 


How the Experiment of a “Speechless Convention” Worked Out 


By an Interested Observer 


HARTED on paper in advance 

of its three regional education 
conferences held recently, plans for 
the “Speechless Conventions” of 
The Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company might have 
looked something like this: 


[ Demonstrations | ; q 
Program 4 } Discussion 
Seminar Groups } 


It had been the practice in the 
life insurance field, as in many 
other lines, to have read at the 
various salesmen’s conventions a 
series of “Home Office Papers” 
solemnly expounded by various of- 
ficials of the company. But last 
month this old-established com- 
pany, long a believer that in an 
actual interchange of practical 
sales ‘deas and experiences among 
salesmen themselves was to be 
found the most effective help to 
come from such meetings, cast 
aside precedents of more than 
eighty-tour years and put on a 
program with no oratory, no lec- 
tures, and no speeches. widely her- 
alded as “F. S. O.—For Salesmen 
Only.” 


“BUSINESS INSURANCE 
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Inside Spread of an Announcement Which Went to Salesmen 


The program was so arranged 
that only practical, tested sales 
ideas would be presented, and was 
based on the assumption that all 
such ideas and experiences would 
be given by the salesmen them- 
selves. Since no formal “papers” 
were permitted, two methods were 
decided upon of getting the in- 
formation across to all the leading 
salesmen in attendance: (1) Sales 
Demonstrations, and (2) Seminar 
Group Discussions. Care was ex- 
ercised from the start that neither 
the demonstrations or discussions 


should fall flat. 
Demonstrations 


In the case of the Sales Demon- 
strations, the following points were 
carefully covered in advance: 

(a) Subjects of sales demon- 
strations first worked out and al- 
loted by sales department by full 
and complete letters of instruc- 
tions. 

(b) Actual sales previously made 
to be used as a basis for each 
demonstration. 

(c) Requirement that all demon- 
strations or sales outlines must 
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first be written out in advance, giv- 
ing dialog of both salesman and 
prospect. 

(d) All sales demonstrations be 
given without notes or papers ex- 
cept for visual sales helps usually 
used in selling. 

(e) Dramatic atmosphere to be 
created as fully as possible through 
use of stage, proper lighting, * ‘sets” 
and sufficient use of “properties” 
to lend realistic effect. 

(f) Discussion and comment, 
favorable and unfavorable, from 
the floor following each presenta- 
tion. 

(gz) Selection of a chairman in 
the person of a branch sales man- 
ager by sales department in ad- 
vance of meeting, who could hold 
meeting to schedule and steer dis- 
cussion into proper channels. 


Seminars 


The sales department’s advance 
preparation for the seminar dis- 
cussions required slightly less but 
equally important planning. The 
company felt that the following 
factors were important to the suc- 
cess of a discussion in which all 
present would freely participate : 

(a) A splitting up of the meet- 
ing into small groups. 

(b) A community of interest in 
these groups, so that salesmen 
would be thrown together whose 
sales volume was approximately 
equal, who served similar types of 
clientele, etc. 

(c) A chairman tae each group 
from the sales department, to guide 
the discussion and keep it within 
proper bounds. 

(d) A printed “program” of 
some fifty topics for possible dis- 
cussion, to serve as a track to run 
on. 


Results Astonishing 


The experiment of having the 
convention run by the salesmen 
themselves from start to finish was 
undertaken with firm confidence 
that the innovation would be well 
received. But the company had 
little inkling of the enthusiasm 
with which the program would be 
greeted or the rapt attention it 
would command. Interest ran at a 
high pitch. Practically every man 
was in his seat promptly, remained 
throughout the entire session and 
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paid strict and rapt attention to the 
dramatized or visualized sales dem- 
onstrations given in playlet or dia- 
log form. 

The Seminar Discussion Groups 
were equally successful. Breaking 
up the convention into groups of 
salesmen with similar interests 
overcame any possible reluctance 
to discuss sales problems that were 
encountered in the daily tasks, 
while the small groups made j 
possible for many a salesman to 
speak his mind informally who 
would not have faced the entire 
convention from the platform. The 
printed list of some fifty topics 
tor possible discussion prompted 
various trains of thought, served to 
prevent “dead” moments, and kept 
the discussion on really important 
subjects. Last of all, the selection 
of a competent chairman from the 
sales department of the home office 
kept each salesman in line, brought 
him back to brass tacks when the 
discussion wandered away from 
the original point, and brought 
back into the home office much im- 
portant new light on the salesman’s 
viewpoint and the problems that 
face him. 

Representatives who attended 
these “Speechless Conventions” 
will not soon forget the inspiring, 
practical sales help they received, 
nor will the sales department for- 
get the enthusiastic reception af- 
forded the “speechless” program in 
planning sales meetings for the 
future. 


Mark Byron with Central 


Hanover 
Mark Byron, for the last two years 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, has 
joined the business development depart- 
ment of the Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Company, New York. 


Appoints Richardson, Alley & 
Richards 


National Stores, 
has appointed the Boston 
office of the Richardson, Alley & Rich- 


First Inc., Somer- 


ville, Mass., 


ards Company, 
qoost its advertising 
New England will be used. 


ising Ne agency, to 
oo it 


Has Mausoleum’ Account 

The = ad Cross Cloister, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. builder of mausoleums, has 
appointed Ya Kleppner Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its odvsrtsing account. Newspapers will 
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What is a City 22?” 


Ideas are plastic. Words remain the 
same. In a changing world, definitions must 


change, too. 


Named on no map, traced by no lines 
of latitude and longitude but compact, clearly 
recognizable and far more homogeneous than 


any community of mansions and tenements, 


shacks and skyscrapers, such is X-CITY. 


Unknown only as to name, this community 
reveals itself as a substantial and accessible 
citadel of wealth and power, peopled by 


real men and women who do real things. 


Che Guited States Daily 


DOMINATES X-CITY 


See following pages 
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x. City—the City of 


How can we picture it? 


Steel and stone, brick and wood no more 
make up a city today than they did in 
Antiquity when it was a meeting place where a 
group of leaders, the confederated families,” 
came together for “common purposes. 


A cycle of history completes itself and 
once again a group of leaders meets for 
common purposes. 


The titan force which once brought men 
together behind the same mud walls and 
beneath the same thatched roofs is at work 
again. But now, with science its slave, it can 
defy time and space. It lifts out of the hearts 
of all the cities of America the men and the 
institutions whose dominating power has given 
them a common purpose. It sets them down 
in a compact community and makes them 
neighbors. 


This community is X-CITY. 


She Anited States Daily 


DOMINATES X-CITY 
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Money and Power 


.. . the San Francisco banker lifts the receiver 
and in a moment is in more intimate contact 
with his “neighbor” in Wall Street than he 
ever has been, or ever will be, with the man 
who lives across the street .. . neighbors. 


Neighbors? Yes! For they have their 
being in a world far more homogeneous than 
the inchoate masses united only by the acci- 
dent of place—neighbors because their domi- 
nating power has destroyed the barriers of time 
and space and their common purposes have 
drawn them together into a compact group. 

These men make up the population of a 
new city, X-CITY. Eligible for its citizenship 
are those 183,000 Americans whose income 
and position, whose money and power, 
earn for them a place in this community of 
interests. 


X-CITY is the heart of all the great cities 
of the country. 


Che Guited States Daily 


DOMINATES X-CITY 


See following pages 















British Mail-Order House Has 


Chain of 300 Stores 


Outline of the Sales and Advertising Methods of House Established in 
1824, Which, in Its Ninety-fifth Year, Began to Spot Stores 
Throughout Britain 


Based on an Interview by Bernard A. Grimes with 


A. W. 


Fisher 


Director, J. Pullar & Sons, Ltd. 


T may be news to others, as it 

was to a group of national ad- 
vertisers, to learn that operation of 
a chain of retail stores by a mail- 
order house has been under way, 
and successfully so, in Great 
Britain for a period which com- 
menced shortly after the war. The 
history of this house, the reasons 
which necessitated its entrance into 
retail store ownership, and its ex- 
periences during the last eleven 
years were recited at a luncheon 
tendered by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers to A. W. Fisher, 
a director of the company, who 
recently completed a visit to the 
United States. 

Circumstances which led up to 
the establishment of a chain of 
stores, and the resultant effects of 
such an extension of the firm’s 
business, are summarized in an 
interview which Mr. Fisher gave a 
Printers’ INK staff representative. 

His firm, J. Pullar & Sons, Ltd., 
cleaners and dyers, was founded in 
1824 at Perth, Scotland. This 
town is located about 450 miles 
from London, in which city a large 
part of its business originates. Ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of its busi- 
ness comes from hundreds of miles 
away. 

“Of course we started as a local 
business,” said Mr. Fisher, “but 
that was more than 100 years ago. 
When the railroads were intro- 
duced in 1860, our firm foresaw 
the possibility of using this new 
system of transportation to extend 
its field of operation to distant 
points. We appointed agents, first 
in new by cities and towns, gradu- 
ally panding the network to 
points farther away. For many 
years had a network of 8,000 
such agénts. An agent is an indi- 
vidual who operates a store as an 


outfitter. He puts up a Pullar sign 
and becomes an agent on com- 
mission. He collects and sends the 
goods to Perth. We send the 
cleaned or dyed materials back to 
the agents for delivery to cu 

tomers. Carriage charges both 
ways are paid by us. 

“This step,” Mr. Fisher con 
tinued, “made our business known 
all over the British Isles. Our ad- 
vertised title, ‘Pullar’s of Perth,’ 
became synonymous with the clean- 
ing and dyeing needs of a large 
part of the British public. Our 
business expanded to large propor- 
tions. Some indication of its ex- 
panse may be had by explaining 
that we have 2,100 employees at 
Perth and another 1,000 in our 
branches. 


The War Brought a Change in 
Method 


“Following the war, however, we 
began to feel the effects of chang- 
ing business methods in our line. 
A great many dyers and cleaners 
opened stores in the smaller towns 
Obviously a woman would prefer 
to take her garments to a local re- 
tailer and ask questions regarding 
cleaning, delivery and price, getting 
more assistance on the spot than 
she would get if she had to deal 
through an agent who too often 
would first have to consult head- 
quarters. If the customer had 
been one of the thousands who did 
business with us by mail, she 
could, by going to a retailer, escape 
the trouble of packing and mailing 
to us. 

“Convenience is one of the buy- 
ing points in any transaction. If 
competition offered more con- 
venience, it had to be met if we 
hoped to hold our trade. We knew 
we could not be content to meet in- 
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Covering X- city 


® X-CITY has a population of some 183,000 

. these are the people in the United States 
who, according to latest figures, have incomes 
averaging $30,000 a year and whose wealth 
and power have given them a community of 
interests and brought them together in this 


compact group. 


The incomes of THE UNITED STATES 
DAILY subscribers, as established by two 
surveys, range from $5,000 to $250,000 


a year, the average income being slightly 


over $30,000 a year. 
84% earn $10,000 a year or over.* 


"Details furnished on request. 


Che Guited States Daily 


DOMINATES X-CITY 






See following pages 











creased competition with our small 
town agencies alone, or through our 
mailing service. It was realized 
our solution lay in opening our own 
retail stores under our own trained 
personnel. Our series of stores 
numbered twenty-five in 1919 in 
principal cities and additional stores 
were opened in smaller towns. We 
now have 300. 

“In addition we still maintain 
our mail-order business direct 
with customers, our card index of 
live customers totaling nearly 260,- 
000. This proves if you are alert 
and if you can create a demand 
for your services, you can carry 
on in spite of multiple competition. 

“Operation of our chain stores 
has proved effective in meeting the 
situation brought about by modern 
conditions of motor transport. 
Their influence in bringing hereto- 
fore isolated villages into close 
contact with large centers is hav- 
ing a marked effect on ways of 
doing business. Our move in 1919 
prepared us for this new emer- 
gency. 

“Our mail-order business helped 
us tremendously in selecting store 
locations. We keep our customer 
lists in geographical order and we 
know for any city where the 
largest number of people using our 
services are located. It seems to 
be a cause for surprise to Ameri- 
cans that, frequently, we do not 
locate in the center of a town. We 
get as near to the best residential 
area as we can, making our stores 
easily accessible to our customers 
and enabling our messengers and 
van men to cover their routes with 
a minimum of lost motion. Under 
this system we probably have less 
turnover but we are operating at 
less cost and with more conveni- 
ence to our trade. In Edinburgh, 
for example, we have a central 
office and thirteen branches. 

“The operation of the chain 
stores fulfilled the expectations of 
Pullar’s of Perth that this method 
would-lead to new business as well 
as hold business which was being 
lost to local tradesmen. Its mail- 
order business has decreased 
slightly, but at nothing like the 
rate of decrease which was under 
way before the chain stores were 
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opened. It still has 250,000 cus- 
tomers who package and send their 
goods by mail order. To stimulate 
both sources of business, the com- 
pany employs generous use of ad 
vertising. 

“Our advertising appropriation 
this year,” Mr. Fisher stated, “is 
divided as follows: One-third is 
spent through national dailies. For 
direct mail another third is used 
The remaining third is expended 
for show cards for windows, for 
leaflets to be placed in parcels, for 
agency signs, for price lists and 
for sundries. If we had our direct 
mailings and our mailing list work 
done outside we would have to pay 
somebody else for doing it. We 
do this work ourselves and, there 
fore, include the wages of thos 
so employed as a general advertis 
ing charge.” 


Illustration Widely Used 


Pullar advertising, both for 
newspaper and direct-mail copy, is 
conspicuous for broad use of illus- 
tration. The public, Mr. Fisher ex 
plained, still has the minds of chil- 
dren and it thinks in terms of pic 
tures. With little exception, a 
copy is illustrated to get attention 
and to drive home a_ complet 
understanding of the many ways 
in which Pullar can be of service 
in cleaning carpets, drapes, furni- 
ture coverings and candle shades 
Text is depended upon to supple- 
ment the illustration and carry the 
interest it creates into a reading of 
the advertising message. Direct 
mail pieces, for example, are illus 
trated on one side, the opposite side 
being given over to text. 

So far this year, 250,000 each of 
seven direct-mail pieces have been 
sent through the mail, making a 
total of 1,750,000 pieces. Their dis 
tribution was controlled by a mas- 
ter mailing list. The master list is 
kept up to date with corrections 
sent in by the manageresses of the 
stores who devote all of their slack 
time to culling their lists. They 
make an envelope for each name on 
their lists. At headquarters, the 
addresses are copied unon four 
labels and checked with the master 
list. To indicate the degree of 
change which takes place in a mail 
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Which is the Best Market for 
Quality Merchandise ? 


|. Average Newspaper — 


300,000 circulation—only 5% above 
$10,000 a year— 


. «++ 15,000 able-to-buy readers. 
OR 


ll. Average Magazine — 


300,000 circulation—only 6% above 
$10,000 a year— 
.. «+ 18,000 able-to-buy readers. 


OR 


lll. THE UNITED STATES DAILY — 


eighty-four per cent over $10,000 a year 
or 100,800 heads of families. The average 
income is $30,000 a year of — 


..». more than 120,000 able-to-buy readers. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY Market is 
an Able-to-Buy Market. 


The Guited States Daily 


DOMINATES X-CITY 





See following pages 
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ing list over the course of a year, 
Mr. Fisher tells of a test which 
was conducted to ascertain how 
much wastage is involved. A mail- 
ing was sent to a list of 7,500 cus- 
tomers on record the year previous. 
Of this number, 6.1 per cent of the 
mailing was returned by the post 
office because the addressees could 
not be found. The continually cor- 
rected list of Pullar’s, Mr. Fisher 
asserts, has nothing like that per- 
centage of returns. 

“There is a strong parallel be- 
tween the work we must do on our 
mailing lists and our relations with 
the public in general,” said Mr. 
Fisher. “We have to keep on ad- 
justing ourselves to changing meth- 
ods as the years go on. Our en- 
trance into the chain-store field is 
an example of adjustment of our 
appeal to the altering needs of the 
times. There are other businesses 
which. in the past, have depended 
entirely on presenting a mail-order 
service, which will be induced, like 
ourselves, to find other means of 
doing business that will more con- 
veniently meet the requirements of 
the public. Customers today insist 
that a business adjust itself to 
meet their peculiarities. No longer 
is it sufficient to say ‘ours is a good 
service. The public is more and 
more the arbiter and the master 
and business must not only do its 
bidding, but be prepared to act be- 
fore the public itself is aware of 
what its wishes will be.” 


The Melron Company, 


. ° 
New Business 

Robert E. Oberfelder, Harry M. Eise- 
man and Nathan Lax have organized the 
Melron Company, with offices at 151 
Fifth Avenue, New York, as an advertis- 
ing and sales promotion service. Mr. 
Oberfelder was formerly with the Fair- 
child Publications, Mr. Eiseman with the 
PD. H. Ahrend Company and Mr. Lax 
with Hanff-Metzger, Inc. 


Appoints M. C. Mogensen 

The Kelso, Wash., Tribune has ap- 
pointed M. C. Mogensen & Company, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as its 
representative in the national advertising 
field 


R. D. Marco Joins Maxon 


Rocco -_D. Marco, 
Meinzinger Studios, 


formerly with the 
Detroit, has joined 


the Cleveland office of Maxon, Inc., De- 
troit 


advertising agency. 
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Join Dunham, Younggreen, 


Lesan 

E. E. Werner, formerly art director 
of the Charles Daniel Frey Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has been 
appointed art director of The Dunham, 
Younggreen, Lesan Company, advertis 
ing agency of that city. 

. A. Kroening and Einar Lundquist 
have joined the Milwaukee staff of Dur 
ham, Younggreen, Lesan. Mr. Lund 
~~ becomes art director of that office 

A. Kroening, who was formerly with 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee 
joins the copy staff. 

John Tiogo, recently with Beaumond 
& Holman, Los Angeles, and previously 
with the John H. Dunham Company 
Chicago, predecessor to Dunham, Young 
green, Lesan, has joined the copy staff 
of the Chicago office. 


E. T. 


Morris Transferred by 


Goodrich 


E. T. Morris, advertising manager 
the Pacific Goodrich Rubber Compar 
has been transferred to Akron, Ohio, 
where he will be assistant to the director 
of advertising of the Goodrict 
Rubber Company. He has been in 
charge of Western advertising of the 
Goodrich company for the last two years 


N. F. Foote Starts Own 


Business 
N. Frederick Foote, for many years 
New England manager of Paul Block 
Inc., and for the last two years Ne 
England manager of Woman's Wor 
has opened offices in Boston and New 
York as a publishers’ representative. 


Joins “Popular Science 
Monthly” 
W. M. Davidson, for the last six 


years with the sales organization of the 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Chicago, 
has joined the advertising staff at that 
city of Popular Science Monthly, New 
York. 


Appoints Carroll Dean 
Murphy 


The A. J. Krank Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Paul, manufacturer of Krank’s 
toiletries, has placed its advertising ac 
count with Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. 


Has Orchard Heater Account 
The Riverside Sheet Metal Works, 
Riverside, Calif., manufacturers and dis 
tributors of orchard heaters, have ay 
pointed H. Charles Sieck, Advertising 
Los Angeles, to direct their advertising 
account. 


Murray Koff, formerly with Heve 
and Kurkee, publishers’ representatives 
New York, has been appointed advertis 
ing manager of the California Egg Pre 
server Company, Ltd., San Francisco 
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A New Economy 
in Advertising 


Below are comparisons between three lead- 


ing local newspapers and THE UNITED 
STATES DAILY, giving the Milline Cost of 
advertising to the high income readers 


(those having incomes of $10,000 a year 
and up). 


Subscribers Milline Rate 
with incomes of $10,000 for this high 
@ year and over income group 
City A, Leading Paper 
(Circulation 191,720) 7,182 $ 62.67 
City B, Leading Paper 
(Circulation 98,589) 6,144 40.67 
City C, Leading Paper 
(Circulation 211,325) 3,169 157.77 
X-CITY, The United States Daily 
(Circulation 40,000) 33,600 14.88° 


*This Milline Rate is figured at the MAXIMUM 
linage rate for The United States Daily. Figured at 
the 50,000 line rate the Milline Cost would be $7.44. 
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DOMINATES X-CITY 


See following pages 








Tossing “Hoss” Sense into Space 
Selling 






An Awe-Inspiring Amount of Material Is Being Gathered These Days 
Concerning Publication Circulations 


By Rossiter Holbrook | 


WONDER how much farther 
we are going in this wild scram- 
ble after statistics regarding media 
and whether the materia! is of 
enough value to make these neces- 
sarily large expenditures worth 


What I refer to 


the answer may be summed up 
in a very few words, namely—re- 
sults per dollar spent. 

This question of media has been 
somewhat of a “hobby” with me 
for a number of years. I am not 
opposed to reasonable statistics 
visualizing the 








is the awe-inspir- 
ing amount of theo- 
retical material that 
is being gathered 
these days pertain- 
ing to newspaper 


while. 
‘ ‘] 


. : lation. 
and magazine cir- - 
culations. But . . 

Where does it 
all lead? 


It seems to me 
that a great deal 
of excess energy 
has been wasted 
gathering this ma- 
terial. Undoubt- 
edly this is due to 
the fact that media 
space buying is 
only one of the 
many lines of activ- 
ity that have suf- 
fered a pocketbook 


refuses to 





AM not opposed to 
reasonable statistics,” 
says the author, “visualizing 
the amount and location of 
any given medium’s circu- 


. when we spend 
untold thousands analyzing 
the mental capacity and the 
size of the pocketbook of 
every reader of a specific 
medium, we are trying to 
catalog something that just 
be _ cataloged, 
namely—the human element 
that enters in.” 

Looks as though someone 
were anxious to start a con- 
troversy. We've set 
space for space buyers, as 
well as space sellers, who 
want to cast their votes. 


amount and _ loca- 
tion of any given 
medium’s  circula 
tion. But when we 
begin to delve into 
the antecedents of 
the individual read 
ers and spend un- 
told thousands ana- 
lyzing the mental 
capacity and the 
size of the pocket- 
book of every 
reader of a specific 
medium, we are 
trying to catalog 
something that just 
refuses to be cata- 
loged, namel y— 
the human element 
that enters in. It 
consistently upsets 
the apple cart as 


aside 

















deflation from the 
expert sales and promotion depart- 
ments of our “all knowing” theo- 
retical statisticians and accountants. 
We have been traveling through 
an éra@ of statistics that has: far 
exceeded the era of efficiency en- 
gineering we went through a few 
years ago. Those were the days 
when they were estimating how to 
cut down the number of times em- 
ployees would go to the wash room 
from 2% to 1% by moving the 
drinking fountain to an inconve- 
nient place. 
‘In considering media, what are 
the actual desires of the adver- 
tiser? I may be somewhat old- 
fashioned but for some unknown 
- reason I have always assumed that 





thoroughly and 
completely as old man Weather has 
recently upset the farmer, the 
cern crop and the Chicago Pit. 

A few of the many paradoxical 
questions that I should like to have 
some of these accountants, statis- 
ticians and theorists answer for 
me are: 

Why are two media with approxi- 
mately the same quantity of cir- 
culation reaching approximately 
the same class of people in the 
same trading area, so completely 
different as to the actual results 
they apparently obtain? 

Why is one medium carrying 
half the amount of advertising of 
another, with full position for 
practically every advertiser, just 
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X-CITY People Have 


High Incomes 


They buy quality products in liberal 
quantities—and provide an individual pur- 
chase market* for 


$300,000,000 worth of foods. 

More than $3,120,000,000 worth of fine homes re- 
quiring more than $936,000,000 worth of furnish- 
ings. 

200,000 automobiles (first, second and third cars). 

$84,000,000 worth of wearing apparel. 

180,000 or more radios and accessories. 


Travel (a per person average of $1,645 a year in 
business travel alone). 


Men’s high-grade toilet accessories. 

Sports accessories from golf balls to yachts. 
Ginger ale and table waters by the case. 
Insurance. 

High-grade securities. 

Smokers’ requisites. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY is the only 
class daily newspaper (A. B. C.) which 
dominates this rich and powerful national 
market. 


We have made a detailed survey of this market. It will be sent to 
ldvertisers or Agents requesting on their letterhead, a copy of “X-Crry.” 


The Gnited States Daily 


DOMINATES X-CITY 


See following pages 
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about half as resultful as another 
medium, although the latter is 
loaded to the gimlets with adver- 
tising lineage and giving practically 
none of its advertising a real break 
in position? 

Why can one medium present a 
bona fide, certified, sworn to, cir- 
culation list of names whose total 
assets would make a combination 
of the total assets of the Bank of 
England, Chase and National City 
look like thirty cents on a cloudy 
day—and yet the results of adver- 
tising a luxury therein won’t com- 
pare with the same advertising in 
another publication known to have 
more than half its circulation on 
the park benches? 

Why is it that large numbers 
of men who can’t read English buy 
a certain daily newspaper, printed 
in English? 

Why can a publisher calmly 
walk into a market that was sup- 
posedly glutted with newspapers, 
and in less than a decade develop a 
medium with a tremendous circula- 
tion and giving exceptional results, 
along certain lines, per dollar spent 
in advertising, when other media 
that have been there nearly a cen- 
tury have never really shown pay- 
ing results to advertisers? 

I could keep on asking the statis- 
ticians questions of this nature for 
many more pages, but let’s be rea- 
sonably lenient. 


Statistics Are Valuable, But 


I believe analyses and statistics 
are of untold benefit up to and 
even including a certain point. 
Beyond that they are like a too 
detailed trial balance cr bank 
statement—they just befog the is- 
sue without accomplishing any- 
thing other than giving a lot of 
other statistical hounds a chance 
to tear them to pieces. 

Of course, if our media depart- 
ments are made up of a lot of 
theoretical kids who only know 
how to read words and not use 
their brains to try to understand 
what the words mean, it is neces- 
sary to prevent them from being 
ridiculous in their judgment by 
surrounding them with statistics. 
Thus they are placed in the same 
Rapition as the fifteenth vice-presi- 

t of one of our big banks—he 





can only loan so much money on 
first-class securities having a 
market value of twice the amount 
of the loan. 

I will grant that decisions based 
on statistics alone are much better 
than those not based on anything 
at all. But we must remember 
that although figures don’t lie, it 
is extremely easy to lie with fig- 
ures. Although the statisticians 
may bend over backward to be 
truthful in their comparative fig- 
ures, their results may not be 
worth a “tinker’s darn” when we 
take into consideration actual re- 
sults per dollar spent in using dif- 
ferent media that otherwise may 
be quite comparable, statistically 
speaking. 

In my opinion, two different 
media may be compared with two 
different salesmen. They may 
make the same number of calls per 
day on the same class of buyers, 
but one “does” and the other 
“doesn’t.” 

Buying advertising space is not 
just buying a message carrier, or 
an order taker. It’s buying the 
leliverer of the Message to Garcia 
and the sale of a bill of goods. It 
requires not only an analysis of 
facts and figures, but also a broad 
experience combined with good 
judgment. 

I have been told—I am not quite 
old enough to remember—that back 
in the years when advertising had 
to show its results immediately, 
we had space buyers who really 
fulfilled their name and that they 
could demand almost any reason- 
able price for their services. In 
those days they were more than 
space buyers—they were blamed 
shrewd “hoss traders,”—they knew 
just how big a fish the fellow 
really did have, and most of them 
were either wise enough or unwise 
enough, depending upon whom they 
were working for, to keep that 
knowledge all cataloged under 
their hats. All they really had to 
do was to select the medium that 
paid, at a price that made it pay, 
and the publishers knew that they 
knew and acted accordingly. 

That’s all they had to do. In 
my opinion, however, it’s a lot 
more than many space buyers 
know how to do today, with all 
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A New Kind es 
Multiple Readership 


A proved average of 3.2 persons read 
40,000 copies of THE UNITED STATES 
DAILY every day, making a total readership 
of more than 120,000.* Each additional 
reader represents a separate family, a buy- 
ing unit distinct from each other reader— 












































a new kind of multiple readership. 


*We have made a detailed survey of this 
market. It will be sent to Advertisers or 
Agents requesting on their letterhead, a 
copy of “X-Crry.” 


Two seperete surveys of THE UNITED 
STATES DAILY'’S circulation show it to 
have a proved readership of more than 


120,000 heads of families. 


The Anited States Daily 


DOMINATES X-CITY 


See following pages 
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the statistics, charts, “checks and 
double checks” they have at their 
elbows. 

I say this feelingly because I 
sold space on seven different media 
for over twelve years, and some of 
the inane, ridiculous discussions 
that I was dragged into by space 
buyers I met, so disgusted and 
nauseated me that I wonder some- 
times how I can still have such a 
healthy digestion. 


Experience Seasons Judgment 


I found on the average, how- 
ever, that the older and more ex- 
perienced a space buyer was, the 
more sound and reasonable his 
judgment. He usually gave good 
sound reasons why I did or didn’t 
offer the proper medium for his 
product or service, and he seldom 
offered statistics to prove his case. 

In my opinion, some media just 
naturally have made themselves 
good advertising media. They 
have made their readers conscious 
of their advertising—they have 
built a reader confidence in the 
advertising they carry—and they 
have established markets that peo- 
ple turn to for advertising news. 
Even quantity, quality, or location 
of circulation, although vastly im- 
portant, has one awe inspiring con- 
dition governing it—do the readers 
read the advertising and act on it, 
or don’t they? That, to my mind, 
is the vital question. 

A good space buyer knows this 
—and a statistician doesn't. 

If a woman is careful in her 
purchases and wants to watch the 
clothing or furniture market for 
bargains, what week day paper 
does she seek—and what Sunday 
paper? 

If a man wishes to buy suburban 
real estate, what newspapers or 
magazines naturally come to his 
mind in which to seek for what 
the market has to offer? 

Some space buyers have the idea 
that they must force their wares 
on an unwary public, and that any 
medium that has the proper quan- 
tity, quality and location of circu- 
lation will do this. They have 
missed the biggest bet of all. In 
this day when advertising is the 
center of merchandising interest to 
 néarly every right minded, thinking 
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family, who have more to do than 
to wonder what to do, advertising 
doesn’t have to be thrust down 
their throats statistically. Th 
members of these families have 
been trained and have established 
in their minds their advertising 
market-places and they turn to 
them as normally as they turn in 
the door of their haberdasher, de 
partment, grocery or drug store 
for their regular purchases. 

A man whose job, or let me say 
executive -position, primarily exist: 
on whether a certain medium car- 
ries its quota of advertising or not, 
told me a few days ago that he 
could prove that another medium 
supposedly overloaded with adver- 
tising couldn’t possibly pay all the 
advertisers in it with the compara- 
tively small circulation that it has 
He divided the number of readers 
by the number of advertisers, by 
the dollars the readers had, by the 
dollars the advertisers spent, by 
but he lost me at the first division, 
for the medium he referred to has 
carried “overloaded” pages for a 
number of years and probably will 
for some years to come, becaus¢ 
it apparently does pay—statistical 
and analytical theory to the con 
trary. 


No Small Job 


It's no picayune job to be able 
to pick units that are market 
places. It’s an intensive study that 
few would ever undertake, and it 
means a blamed sight more than 
statistics will ever tell. 

Let the statisticians proceed 
they must live as well as the rest 
of us—but let’s muss them up a 
bit with the human equation—toss 
in a little “hoss” sense—spice it a 
bit with experience—and frost the 
cake with good judgment. Don't 
let’s walk out of this decade to 
look back and say—“do you re- 
member back ten years ago when 
we went statistics mad,” with th 
same ironic “laff” we do today 
about the era of scientific manag: 
ment and efficiency engineering. 


Joins Los Angeles Agency 
Glenn Dolberg, formerly manager of 


radio station KHJ, Los Angeles, has 
joined the Dan B. Miner Company, Los 
Angeles advertising agency, to take 
charge of radio advertising. 
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Must Reading 


Since January 1, 1930, we have received 5,970 
letters from subscribers telling how they read THE 
UNITED STATES DAILY. Analysis reveals that 
the average time spent reading this paper is in ex- 
cess of fifteen minutes. 

Three separate studies made by different author- 
ities involving a testimony of 7,000 individuals 
establishes the fact that the average reader reads 
two and a fraction newspapers a day and spends 
an average of 73¢ minutes on each. 

X-CITY residents spend twice as much time 
reading the fourteen to sixteen pages of THE 
UNITED STATES DAILY as is spent on the 
forty to fifty page metropolitan daily. 

Further analysis of the letters received by THE 
UNITED STATES DAILY shows: 


Percentage of copies personally read by one 
or more responsible executives... 91% 


Copies not read at all 


Copies going to clubs, associations, business 
libraries for general membership reading . 3% 


Copies read by assistants or clerks 


The Guited States Daily | 


DOMINATES X-CITY ° 








“Your Price Is Out of Line” 


What Should Salesmen Say When Buyers Raise This Old Sales Objection? 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


ad ihe going to quit and get me a 
job with a house that can give 
me prices that are in line!” 

The chap who made that remark 
had had exactly six months of sell- 
ing experience, all gained during 
the present “buyer’s market.” He 
was not discouraged with selling as 
a life work, but he did want to 
have a chance to sell on an even 
price basis. 

He was talking to another sales- 
man, a man who had been on the 
road for many years. The older 
man replied: “I’ve been selling 
goods for close to forty years. I’ve 
sold everything from Alpha cement 
to Zenith hardware. And I’ve never 
yet had a line the price of which 
was ‘right’ from the buyer’s stand- 
point—except once. 

“Once I got hold of a line of 
paint which was priced so attrac- 
tively and looked so good that it 
actually sold itself. I didn’t have 
to do any work to speak of. It 
looked so good to me I took it 
right out into a territory where I 
knew the hardware and building 
supply trade well. I wanted them 
to have a chance to profit by my 
having taken over the sales of the 
total output of a small, new plant 
working under a secret process. 

“I started out on my second trip 
over the territory and saw 2 few 
things. I resigned. I’ve never been 
back to that territory since. Maybe 
those buyers would give me a 
chance to make my excuses. Maybe 
they would tar and feather me 
without giving me my say. I've 
never felt like taking the chance. 
But I learned one thing, and that 
is that if the price is ‘right’ or ‘in 
line’ the chances are something else 
is wrong.” 

Just a few days ago I wanted to 
interest a certain firm in a new 
golf club we are making. So I 
wrapped up a few samples and 
called on the buyer, who seemed 
an excellent chap. I was disap- 


pointed to hear him say, even be- 





fore I had unwrapped the samples; 
“The price is out of line.” 

A few years ago I met an inter- 
esting salesman working for the 
Jett & Wood Mercantile Company, 
of Wichita. This man sold an enor- 
mous amount of groceries to a rela- 
tively small list of dealers. He had 
an interesting formula for getting 
started with a new account. He 
stated it something like this: 


A Preliminary Talk on Prices 


“The first time I call on a pros- 
pect, provided he isn’t a man who 
knows my house and me, I have a 
talk with him about prices. I tell 
him that the man who knows prices 
and doesn’t know values is simply 
shooting in the dark and bound to 
take a good beating at the hands 
of the salesman who happens to 
know something about both. 

“And then I go on to illustrate. 
I can show him how he can be 
swindled on any sort of food prod- 
uct by the man who does know 
both quality and price, provided he 

wants to sit in on his game with 
nothing but a little knowledge of 
comparative prices. Any experi- 
enced grocery man can do that. 
Every experienced grocery man 
knows, too, that the real field for 
the man with ‘prices in line’ is not 
the experienced retail merchant 
but the stranger who wants to sit 


in the grocery business. Sitting in in , 


the grocery business with nothing 
but a price list is like sitting in on 
a poker game with nothing except 
ability to read the spots on the 
cards. 

“And so we always have our lit- 
tle preliminary talk on the matter 
of prices. It is a good thing for 
the customer and the house to be 
working on a common ground on 
this matter of prices.” 

A good part of Billings & Spen- 
cer’s business is devoted to the 
making of what are known as 
“contract” or “special” forgings. 
These are rough forgings from 
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X-City is a “one 


newspaper town” 


While many local papers reach into this 
city from the outside, the one common de- 
nominator of newspaper interest is THE 
UNITED STATES DAILY. It dominates 
X-CITY. The desire for a national news- 
paper presenting only important national 


news is the outstanding characteristic of the 


reading habits of X-CITY’S residents. 
« 


We have made a detailed survey of this 
market. It will be sent to Advertisers or 
Agents requesting on their letterhead, a 
copy of “X-Crry.” 


You can sell X-CITY through THE UNITED 
STATES DAILY. 


The Guited States Daily 


DOMINATES X-CITY 


See following pages 
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which finished machinery, automo- 
bile and other mechanical parts are 
produced, going through various 
machining operations to comple- 
tion. All these operations naturally 
cost money. 

The professional buyer’s attitude 
generally is that a forging is a 
forging and the buying is done on a 
purely competitive basis on prices 
quoted according to the blueprint 
specifications. 

For years this has been the cus- 
tom. For years, buyers have 
handed competitive salesmen blue- 
prints and waited for the quotations 
to come in. Naturally, these prices 
vary. And, naturally, most buyers 
accept the low bid as “in line” and 
advise the other bidders that they 
are “out of line.” 

Then there is gnashing of teeth 
on the part of all those salesmen 
whose prices are “out of line” and 
great pressure is brought to bear 
on their respective houses. 

Sometimes some very tragic in- 
stances occur. For example, some 
months ago at least a dozen com- 
petitive forge shops were asked to 
submit prices on a particular job. 
Out of the dozen, one firm put ina 
price which was about a quarter 
lower than the general average. 

The firm with the low price was 
a newcomer in the field. The buyer 
knew it to be financially respon- 
sible. Nevertheless, he should have 
preferred, everything being equal, 
to buy from one of his established 
sources.' But the price differential 
was too great. Without giving the 
details, he advised his usual sources 
that they “were 25 per cent out of 
line.” 

“Go back and tell your house to 
learn how to figure this job,” was 
his comment. “You know I'd like 
to give you the business but you 
can’t take that much of an advan- 
tage of me.” 

Of course, the various salesmen 
trooped back to their respective 
houses with the usual shrug of the 
shoulders and complaint: “For the 
love of Mike, when are we going to 
learn how to figure jobs? If I 
didn’t stand so well with Blank, 
we'd be out of this altogether. But 
he works with me and he’s giving 
us another chance to show what we 
* can do. We’re 25 per cent too high. 
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Let's see where we fell down.” 

This took place in various shops 
There was some shading down of 
prices and some cutting of costs 
and passing up of profits. Still, in 
the end, the newcomer was the low 
man and received the business. 
Only after he had the order and 
had gone into production did he 
find out his own mistake in estimat- 
ing. He made many thousands of 
these forgings and, it is said, lost 
several cents on each one. 

This typical condition in the buy- 
ing of forgings has resulted in a 
careful study, by countless drop- 
forging producers, not in respect 
to making better forgings but to 
making cheaper forgings. The cen- 
tral thought has been how corners 
may be cut so that costs could be 
shaded and prices reduced. 

There is a natural reaction from 
this trend and it is already mani- 
fest. In his anxiety to buy forg 
ings, for constantly less money, 
the buyer has often overlooked the 
fact that on each of those items, 
much money must be expended in 
making the finished product. 

So in their search for a way to 
attract business, our engineers have 
worked out new methods and new 
operations which tend to make 
marked savings in these finishing 
operations. In that way, they indi- 
rectly give lower prices while di- 
rectly getting more dollar volume 
out of the job. 


The Reason for a New Type of 
Salesman 


But while these methods are ver) 
real and sound, they must be ex- 
plained—in short, they must be sold 
to the buyer. And there imme 
diately arises the need of an en- 
tirely different type of salesman. 

Here we require men who ar 
primarily engineers, who can talk 
and discuss their subject, rather 
than men who can “sell” and are 
persistent stickers. 

It brings to mind the coffee sales- 
man who used to call upon a whole 
sale grocer for whom I used to be 
a stenographer. 

My boss was his own coffee 
buver. He prided himself upon his 
ability to judge coffee by tasting it. 

e coffee salesmen who called 
upon him did very little talking. 
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Concentration 


In X-CITY is concentrated the small group 
of corporations which do 80% of America’s 
business; life insurance companies which 
purchase 90% of the nation’s securities; the 
banks which hold 40% of the nation’s de- 
posits; the railroads hauling nearly 90% of 
the freight and passenger traffic of the nation. 
They represent a market for: 


Industrial equipment Office equipment 
Furnaces and locomotives Furniture : 

: 4 Filing cabinets 
ractors and cranes Check-writers and protectors 

Machinery and machine Typewriters 


tools of every kind eating and ventilating sys- 


Cai tail ‘ tems. 
rucks and salesmens cars Fuels: Coal, oil, gas and 
Construction materials electricity 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY is the 
only class newspaper (A. B. C.) which dom- 
inates this strong and powerful national 


market. 


The Anited States Daily 


DOMINATES X-CITY 
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They resorted to no urging. They 
would have considered urging to 
buy as a sign of weakness on the 
part of their product. But they did 
go into minute detail regarding the 
crop of which the sample was laid 
before the buyer. They discussed 
the exact spot on the inap of the 
world where it grew. In fact, the 
very hillside seemed to be known 
to both the salesman and the buyer. 
And not merely the exact side of 
the mountain, but the distance 
above sea-level along the side of 
that mountain was considered. 
They were coffee men—both the 
sellers and the buyer. They paid 
each other the compliment of rec- 
ognizing each other as coffee men. 
At the same time, each tried hard 
to trip up the other in coffee lore. 
Price was, of course, of great im- 
portance, but these men based the 
price equation upon the quality of 
the bean. 

One day a new salesman came to 
interest our house in a nationally 
advertised brand of package coffee. 
He was courteously escorted to the 
round table where the coffee buying 
was done. 

Instead of laying out samples of 
coffee, the salesmen spread over 
the coffee table proofs of adver- 
tisements, of dealer helps and of 
booklets. The old coffee buyer and 
the young coffee salesman did not 
talk the same language. The inter- 
view got nowhere. One man talked 
coffee as a product. The other 
talked an item of merchandise. One 
talked coffee quality. The other 
admitted that he didn’t know a 
thing about coffee except as he 
drank it from a cup. In fact, he 
had only started selling this cof- 
fee a month ago. He wasn’t a 
coffee man—he was a merchandise 
man—a salesman. He tried to ex- 
plain to the old buyer that his 
house wasn’t interested in coffee 
as such but in a tin package, packed 
forty-eight to a case, which would 
turn over at a certain rate and pro- 
duce so much profit per turnover. 


The Old Buyer Supplanted 


A few years later that old buyer 
gave way to a snappy young man 
who could talk turnover, manu fac- 
turer’s co-operation, jobber support, 
“advertising allowances, missionary 
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work, drop shipments with deals 
and whose first and final stock 
phrase invariably was: “O.K., old 
chap, but your price isn’t interest 
ing to me.” 

The business of selling seems to 
revolve in cycles. When I first 
went to work, selling was moving 
out of the era of quality and a 
knowledge of the product into a 
period of national advertising and 
turnover. 

The then newer school of sales- 
men proudly admitted that they 
didn’t know a thing about the prod- 
uct itself. But they did know that 
here was an attractive package, fine 
national advertising and good dealer 
support. This would produce a 
definite profit and quick turnover 
for the dealer who would connect 
with the manufacturer. 

Countless products were mar- 
keted, and marketed successfully, 
on the strength of just about every- 
thing except the genuine value of 
the article in the box. Naturally, 
the child proved father to the man 
and during the last few years buy- 
ers have been true to their teach- 
ing—thinking of nothing but price 
—taking salability and turnover for 
granted. 

The rapid development of the 
chain store, with its mass meth- 
ods, is part and parcel of this 
method of merchandising. Low 
prices are necessary to attract the 
buying public. Consequently, buy- 
ers must buy for less and less. 
Salesmen hear the same cry: 
“Your prices are out of line.” 

And now, after some fifteen 
years of that type of salesmanship 
and that type of buying, we see 
signs, not of a new epoch in sell- 
ing and in buying, but of a rever- 
sion to the former type. 

The time has come when many a 
sales manager is starting to adapt 
his force to this return of an older 
school of salesmanship. 

It seems to be returning with the 
return of the long skirt and the 
Psyche knot—with the return to a 
more measured, more dignified, 
more leisurely and selective stand- 
ard of living. Even as one may 
safely foretell the return of this 
type of selling and buying, it is 
probably equally safe to assert that 
competition in this type of mer- 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Has More Circulation West 
of the Alleghenies than the 
New York Times 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY is the only 


single newspaper that can blanket X-CiTy. Even 
the greatest metropolitan daily is weighted with 
local news that retards its even flow to the residents 
of X-CiTty. THE UNITED STATES DAILY is a 
truly national newspaper. West of the Alle- 
ghenies it has 3,400 more subscribers every week 
day than the New York Times. 


























THE UNITED STATES DAILY has 
more than twice the circulation of 
the New York Times in Illinois, 
nearly 2¢ times the circulation of 
the New York Times in Wisconsin. 
In blanketing X-CITY it covers the 
hearts of all the great cities of 
America. 


She Guited States Baily 


DOMINATES X-CITY 






See following pages 
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chandising will, possibly twelve to 
fifteen years from now, again bring 
about a reversion. But for the 
moment, it is safe to say that while 
price as a factor will not cease to 
be important, price alone is losing 
its importance, and known quality 
is coming forward again to take its 
place alongside of price. 

And from a salesman’s stand- 
point, the answer is: Salesmen 
must learn to know what they are 
selling and be able to discuss the 
subject intelligently. A highly pro- 
phetic announcement of this type— 
a most significant example of the 
trend in this direction—is the an- 
nouncement of Sprague, Warner & 
Company in one of their recent 
advertisements : 

“Here and there food growers 
with the craftsman spirit are found, 
on the coffee plantations of Colom- 
bia, in the spice gardens of Araby, 
on the tea terraces of Ceylon, as 
well as in America. From these 
growers and their kind come the 
finest foods. We have dealt with 
generations of producers. We have 
combed the earth for more than 
sixty years to find foods that rate 
‘fancy’ or higher, from tested 
sources—dependable in character. 
We have gathered more than 500 
different foods that are available to 
you.” 

And a paragraph or two further 
along is this definite statement— 
this sturdy avowal of a principle: 

“If you are not afraid of an 
added penny here or there, you will 
discover anew the pleasures of the 
table through acquaintance with our 
foods.” 

It was with great relish that I 
read and reread that bold, clear-cut 
statement. It stands out as a fifth 
ace in the deck for the salesman 
who sells this line. Of course, he 
must use it. Even as I write this, 
it is safe to say that buyers are 
saying to Sprague, Warner sales- 
men: “Your prices are out of 
line.” 

But very evidently the quality 
facts behind the story of the crafts- 
man whp produces the extra-good 
coffee bean on the Colombian hill- 
side havé been supplied to each 
salesman if he has studied his 
lesson in the 1930 brand of quality 
salesmanship, he can handle with 
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precision and accuracy and neatness 
that now trite excuse, “Your pricc 
is out of line.” 

And so, to sum up, we come t 
this conclusion: The salesman wh 
is not to be the steady victim of th 
thoughtless statement, “Your pricc 
is out of line,” must be well coached 
by a sales manager who can show 
him how to show the buyer that 
far from being high, his price i 
really right and reasonable for 
what he has to sell—instead of 
poor buy, actually an excellent one 
for the buyer. 


Dougan & Bolle, New Business 


ae 
at Chicago 

James R. Dougan and T. B. H. Bolle 
have formed a _ publishers’ representa 
tive business under the name of Dougan 
& Bolle, with offices at 230 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago. They will handle trace 
pee and general magazines. Mr 
Jougan was formerly general manager 
and secretary of the Acme Cement 
Plaster Company, and more recently, 
a director of the Lincoln National Bank 
and Trust Company, Lincoln, Nebr 
Mr. Bolle was formerly advertising 
manager of the Puritan Malt Extract 
Company, Chicago, and also advertising 
manager of the Auto Truck Food Dis 
tributor, which has appointed the new 
company as its representative. 

Food Chain Store has appointed Dou- 
gan & Bolle as its representatives in 
the Chicago territory. 


Julian Harris Appointed by 


pa 4 ° 
Atlanta “Constitution” 
Julian Harris, formerly State news 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, has 
been appointed news director of that 
paper. He was formerly vice-president 
and editor of the Columbus, Ga., En 
quirer-Sun, and before that, was with 
the old New York Herald and also the 

Paris edition of that paper. 


G. R. Dolberg Joins Miner 
Agency 


Glenn R. Dolberg, formerly manager 
of radio station KHJ, Los Angeles, has 
joined the Dan B. Miner Company, ad- 
vertising agency of that city. He will 
direct the radio activities of that agency 


Appoints Millar Agency 
The Nourishine Manufacturing Com 
pany, Les Angeles, has appointed th« 
Millar Advertising Agency, Inc., also of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac 

count. New spapers are being used. 


To Represent “Screen Mirror 

Milton R. Loewenthal has joined the 
staff of Williams & Williams, New York, 
publishers’ representatives. He will rep- 
resent Screen Mirror. 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Has More Circulation in 37 States 
Than the Wall Street Journal 


In the vast industrial and commercial empire 
west of the Alleghenies THE UNITED STATES 
DAILY has 10,000 more circulation than the 
Wall Street Journal. With the exception of New 
York, Connecticut and Pennsylvania, THE 
UNITED STATES DAILY has 2,400 more cir- 
culation east of the Alleghenies. THE UNITED 
STATES DAILY has more circulation than the 
Wall Street Journal in 37 states. 


In either Illinois or New Jersey, 
THE UNITED STATES DAILY 
has twice the circulation of the Wall 
Street Journal. It has a larger 
A.B.C. circulation than any news- 
paper catering wholly to the national 
class market. 


he Guited States Dailu 


DOMINATES X-CITY 





Don’t Make Your Illustration Too 


Simple 


Discussion of the Type of Picture in Which a Vast Amount of Technical 
Detail and Story-Telling Interest Are Introduced 


By W. Livingston Larned 


EEP the illustration simple,” 

is a cry often heard in any 
discussion of the pictorial embel- 
lishment of a campaign. “Use one 
figure, not several. Eliminate back- 
grounds and select the simplest 
subjects possible.” 

Advertisers are likely to be mis- 
led by such generalizations as this. 
They assume that every illustra- 
tion must be boiled down to a 
highly concentrated essence. Some 
campaigns and some themes profit 
by this approach. Certain ideas 
can be visualized in this manner, 
but by no means all of them. 

Perhaps the greatest fallacy of 
all is to insist that the reader will 

ot “take the trouble to unscramble 
an illustration in which there is a 
considerable amount of detailed 
material, especially in the case of 
the background.” These are theo- 
ries and nothing more. Experience 
teaches that some of the most suc- 
cessful advertising pictures have 
been complex compositions, requir- 
ing several minutes, or more, to 
digest fully. 

If the story on which the artist 
bases his illustration is inherently 
interesting, inquisitive and inquir- 
ing eyes are perfectly willing to ex- 
amine the smallest incidents and 
the most complicated units of dis- 
play. 

Here is an excellent example, the 
dissecting and,analyzing of which 
should more clearly emphasize 
what is meant by a story-telling, 
“complicated” composition. It is 
an illustration for a Tarvia adver- 
tisement, a product used in road 
construction and surfacing. The 
advertiser has a story to tell which 
is complicated in itself, and de- 
manded an illustration equally in- 
volved : 

“20 miles by road . . 1 hour 
by clock,” is the headline and 
: by way of further putting over a 
civic point, these lines are printed 





in italics directly beneath the pic 
ture: “A traffic-clogged road is 
a 20-mile road at best. If our 
60-mile-an-hour cars are ever go- 
ing to do even 40 as dependabk 
running time, wider roads and 





The Extra Pictorial Detail of the Town 
Below Adds to the Atmosphere of Cha- 
teau Frontenac 


safer roads are the only possible 
solution.” 

The artist was called upon not 
to create an ingeniously simple pic- 
ture, vigorously strong as to its 
visual carrying power, but a story- 
telling illustration, with the head- 
line and sub-head inspiring every 
detailed line of it. In a desire to 
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There Is No 
Advertising Slump 
in X-CITY* 


That advertisers recognize this, is shown 


by the fact that advertising in THE UNITED 
STATES DAILY, during the twelve months 


since October 1, 1929, shows an increase 





of 24.3% over the twelve months 
preceding. 


*We have made a detailed survey of this 
market. It will be sent to Advertisers or 
Agents requesting on their letterhead, a 
copy of “X-Crry.” 


She Guited States Baily 


DOMINATES X-CITY 


See following pages 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. X-CITY residents are the Informed Leaders of 
the country. What they do affects the lives 
and actions of all classes of people in all 
other cities. 


2. X-CITY residents are more homogeneous 
than the residents of the average city. They 
have more interests that are parallel. They use 
freely all the means of modern communication 
to keep them in touch. Having interests in so 
many different parts of the country they be- 
come citizens of the nation—and one national 
daily newspaper naturally becomes the domi- 
nant newspaper for them. 


3. THE UNITED STATES DAILY is the home- 
town newspaper of X-CITY. 9934% carrier 
delivered, it is read every business day by 


more than 120,000 X-CITY residents. 


4. X-CITY residents have a double buying capacity: 
(A) As heads of families they dom- 


inate the buying in the most luxurious 
homes in the country — and their 
money pays the bills. 


(B) As heads of businesses they 
represent the final authority before 
which the great purchasing of busi- 
ness must pass in review for final okeh. 


Che Anited States Daily 


DOMINATES X-CITY 
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. Both as heads of comfortable families and as 


heads of businesses these residents of X-CITY 
are hard to get at through the ordinary chan- 
nels. THE UNITED STATES DAILY—their 
home-town newspaper—sgives them so defi- 
nitely the kind of important news they want, 
that their demands today can only be met by 
sending them more than a million copies a 
month. 


. Now for the first time you may have 


newspaper advertising space reaching ex- 
clusively the Informed Leaders of the country 
—the well-to-do homes—the larger businesses. 


. X-CITY'S market is a market of money and 


power.. THE UNITED STATES DAILY is 
the only single newspaper dominating X-CITY. 


. The New Economy.—The lowest milline rate 


for such a class market in the entire publish- 
ing field today. 


The Guited States Dailu 


DOMINATES X-CITY 
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Mentioned in the Headline of This Tarvia 


Advertisement Demanded a Background of Episodic Detail 


build “dominating” layouts, sim- 
plicity can be, and often is, taken 
too far. How much more impor- 
tant it is to create an illustration 
which presents a selling argument. 
Original compositions are desired, 
of course, but the idea of the ad- 
vertisement should not suffer for 
mere physical form. That is the 
crux of the matter—salesmanship 
sacrificed for layout. 

The picture, in this case, is lit- 
erally packed with episodic detail, 
all of it interesting. In the fore- 
ground is an impatient motorist, 
hands on wheel, waiting for a sig- 
nal from the traffic officer. 

The center of vision is an im- 
portant junction of two roads on 
the outskirts of a small town in 
the vacation zone. You see the main 
road running off over a hill into 
distant perspective. You see the 
motor car traffic on it, every tiny 
car perfect. You see the character 
of the country on either side of 
that highway. You see the wooden 
steps leading up an embankment 
to the tiny station of a railway. 
You see the road leading in from 
the opposite direction, and its com- 
plex traffic. You see a car making 
a slow right-hand turn, as the traf- 
fic policeman gives him the “go” 
signal. You see the characteristic 
“Corners” two-story frame houses, 





the grocery shop and the gasoline 
station. You see the sign posts 
with their directions readable. 

This is no picture which can be 
absorbed and its story digested at 
a single, cursory glance. You must 
study it and run your eye from 
point to point. But there is a singu- 
lar willingness to do this, because 
of the excellence of the art and the 
abundance of familiar, informative 
“situation detail.” 

How could a “simple, bold illus- 
tration” get this same idea across 
and act as a living symbolization of 
the text? A thoughtless critic 
would say, as he turned the pages 
of the magazine: “Oh, that’s all 
clutttered up. Too much in it. It 
lacks display strength.” 

Nonsense! In a very real sense, 
the Tarvia page is doubly appeal- 
ing to the eye, because of its rich 
fund of incident. Almost every 
person who has ever driven an 
automobile will study the compo- 
sition from end to end, placing 
himself in the midst of these traffic 
conditions and wondering what he 
would do under the same circum- 
stances. 

And how skilfully the artist has 
portrayed a scene which in turn 
voices a logical story: “Have you 
noticed that many of our automo- 
bile manufacturers now proudly ad- 
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The Tapestry These Gentlemen Are Observing Is What the Packard Copy 
Talks About—But the Observers Give Life to the Illustration 


vertise that their cars are good at 
going slow? 

“*Throttles down to a crawl’— 
‘Three miles per hour in high’ 
—Wonderful in heavy traffic’— 
vivid expressions of America’s 
thwarted desire for speed and op- 
portunity to use it safely. 

“Yet no country in the world is 
more ‘sold’ on the good roads ideal. 
Everybody believes in it. Two 
billion a year is spent on it. Two 
billion dollars—yet 83 per cent of 
our roads are still unimproved! 
Before we ask for ‘more money 
for roads,’ hadn’t we better study 
the possibilities of ‘more road for 
the money ?’” 

Picture and text, in this instance, 
unite in making the practically 
perfect selling message. And the 
illustration in a most satisfactory 
manner disproved the suggestion 
that an advertiser is never justified 
in using a complicated idea visu- 
alized in a detailed manner. 

A close-up of one or two cars 
would not have told the same 
story. The complete panorama was 
absolutely essential. Detail, as 
such, is highly important on occa- 
sion and may be as interesting as 
it is involved. 

Certain themes there are and 
copy suggestions which do not call 
for complex pictures and it would 


be just as unreasonable to load 
them up with involved layouts as to 
attempt to simplify a theme call- 
ing for almost diagrammatic illus- 
trative material. 

Where a picture is no more than 
a mere device for embellishing the 
space and serves very largely as 
an attention-compelling proposition, 
pure and simple, extreme simplicity 
is indeed a wished-for factor. And 
there are many campaigns asking 
no more than this of an illustration. 

It becomes occasionally neces- 
sary, however, for the artist, as in 
the Tarvia example, to create a pic- 
ture which deserves detailed study, 
scrutiny and an examination of 
sundry parts. It is just as well to 
remember that advertising is no 
longer a matter of guesswork as 
regards certain of its essentials. 

Problems are put under the mag- 
nifying glass of specific tests. 
Points are brought to life which, 
interestingly enough, run definitely 
contrary to popular traditions. Ad- 
vertisers in the mail-order field use 
small, congested, small-type dis- 
plays which in every possible direc- 
tion violate the set ideas of the 
theory-monger. Someone comes 
along, criticizes in no uncertain 
terms such “inartistic” and “diffi- 
cult-to-read” advertisements, and 
sets out to prove to the advertiser 
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We shall be pleased to send 
you a complete reprint of 
the first article contrib- 
uted by Miss West. Sim- 
ply write Advertising De- 
partment, The Outlook 

Company, 120 East 16th 

Street, New York City. 












2 sulating, brilliant new 
writer contributing to 
Outlook each week... 


“She is noted in England, and beginning to be noticed in 
the United States as the enfant terrible of present-day 
letters. Famed as an extraordinarily readable and inde- 
pendent critic.” —Time 



















“No one can deny the brilliant sagacity of Miss Rebecca 
West.” New York Times 


“Rebecca West is a woman of genius. Nothing she writes 
could leave the reader cold whether in denial or agreement. 
She is one of the greatest controversialists and rhetoricians 
of her time.” —Sylvia Lynd 


“Rebecca West is distinguished from many of her fellow 
writers, by her fanatical, inexorable, tireless chase after 
truth. She has a deep sense of beauty, of humor, of the 
richness of romance.” —G. B. Stern 


“I enjoy Rebecca West’s criticism more than it is safe in 
this temperate world to say.” —Hugh Walpole 


Intimate personally with most of the celebrities of London and Paris, 
possessing a keen wit and a knowledge of the sophisticated world of 
literature, politics and the stage, Rebecca West will contribute sketches 
of personal experiences in England and on the Continent, political 
and social ideas which come to the surface in Europe, personality 
portraits of men and women sufficiently in the public eye to be of 
international interest, a dash of literary and theatrical criticism and 
occasionally a glimpse of her own Pepys’ diary as she feels it to be 
entertaining to American men and women. 
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A page advertisement in the Outlook costs about 
four mills ($.004) for each subscriber! A sur- 
vey made among these subscribers, May 1930, 
proves them to be a group of men and women in 
the upper levels of society who have the economic 
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aiedchtciaacesscaedteds 
Courtesy H. K. McCann Company 


ability to buy whatever they need and want. The 
above chart compares the distribution of Outlook 
with the McCann General Market Index. It 
shows definitely that the greater proportion of this 
circulation is in the states with the highest purchas- 
ing power. The Outlook offers well-balanced dis- 
tribution of your advertising to a quality market at 
a low cost. Our nearest representative will be 
pleased to tell you more about this market. 


OUTLQDK 


and Independent 


NEW YORK 


The Outlook Company 
120 East 16th St. 


LOS ANGELES 


Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
742 South Hill St. 


SEATTLE 


Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
1037 Henry Bidg. 


CHICAGO 


Powers & Stone 
861 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
Hunter-Dulin Bidg. 


ATLANTA 


Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
408 Grant Bldg. 
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that they cannot only be improved, 
but will produce more satisfactory 
results. 

New compositions are assembled, 
with better illustrations and a 
dozen or more layout niceties put 
to work, and the campaign is run. 
It is disconcerting to find that the 
old, crowded and inartistic adver- 
tisement “pulls” far better. 

One national advertiser, in the 
case of expensive, large-space cam- 
paigns in national mediums, makes 
up each complete page and invites 
the mixed criticisms and opinions 
of something fike 1,400 employees, 
from the lowliest to the more im- 
portant department heads. 

One such search for the truth 
about advertising disclosed that the 
average individual is by no means 
influenced negatively by so-called 
complicated illustrations, made up 
of a great many individual zones 
of pictorial interest. 

Where the design was of such a 
character that it required real study 
and several minutes of examina- 
tion, the appeal was stronger than 
in the case of flash-in-the-pan sub- 
jects, so simplified that a single 
head or a dominating foreground 
unit practically constituted the en- 
tire illustration. 

Such pictures apparently give the 
reader “something to do.” There 
are elements to examine and reason 
out and numerous vivid little 
flashes of individual consideration. 

Tests went to show that illus- 
trations remembered the longest, 
and apparently making the deepest 
impressions, were not the merely 
superficial subjects making a strong 
hid for compositional display, but 
the “meaty” themes with a great 
deal to discover and to dissect. 

An advertiser of a household 
appliance has found that his most 
popular illustrations have been 
those packed with background ac- 
cessories. Where a picture, for ex- 
ample, featured the product against 
simple, flat tones of color or of gray, 
the reader interest was apparently 
less than when interiors of beauti- 
fully appointed rooms vied with the 
appliance itself for attention. 

There are rules which determine 
why “heavy” compositions are le- 
gitimate, and why there need be no 
possible fear of this departure 
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from the ancient tradition—and the 
modern one, for that matter—that 
no illustration is a good one if it 
isnot absolutely simple. 

Tell your picture story, regard- 
less of how many figures are re- 
quired or how many accessories 
seem to clutter the composition. 
Nothing can be more important 
than telling the story. 

Eliminate no detail from an il- 
lustration if that part enters into 
the spirit of the text and the point 
to be made. 

Do not introduce detail for the 
mere sake of filling out a corner or 
completing a panorama. Every- 
thing in an illustration should be- 
long there because of the narra- 
tional value. If an argument 
demands showing a vast crowd of 
people, do not assume that a close- 
up of a few persons running out 
of the composition will create the 
same impression as hundreds. 

In other words, nothing can take 
the place of detail when the speci- 
fications of headline and text actu- 
ally call for detail. I rest my case 
on the thoroughly characteristic 
Tarvia page. It violates, appar- 
ently, every known rule of that 
which is simple, strong, easily as- 
similated, according to the familiar 
traditions, yet it is a fine selling il- 
lustration for the purpose’ for 
which it is employed. 


M. E. Cramer with Standard 
Farm Papers 


Mark E. Cramer, 
of research with the Progressive Farmer 


formerly in charge 


and Farm Woman, Birmingham, Ala., 
has joined the Standard Farm_ Papers, 
Inc., Chicago. He will be in charge of 
the ‘Northwest territory. He was, at one 
time, advertising manager of the Mason 
City Brick & Tile Company, Mason 
City, Towa. 


R. A. Phelps to Direct Clinton 
Carpet Advertising 


R. A. Phelps, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Albert Pick 
Barth Company, Inc., Chicago, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Clinton Carpet Company, also of that 
city. 


Joins World Wide Advertising 


George E. Woelxen, formerly with 
Perine & Company, New York, has 
joined the World Wide Advertising 
Corporation, also of that city, as trea 
surer. 








Modern Art—lIts Genesis and 
Destination 


Return of Realism Presents New Opportunities to Art Directors 


By Nathaniel Pousette-Dart 


by the last ten years, we have 
watched advertising illustration 
develop from a rudimentary and 
academic commercial art to its 
present status where it hints at 
becoming an art that is genuinely 
significant. 

English art, through its Ameri- 
can admirers, Howard Pyle, Edwin 
Abbey and Harvey Dunn, built up 
traditions which dominated the first 
five years of this development. At 
the end of that period, the experi- 
ments and creations of modern 
artists commenced to filter into the 
advertising field and to have their 
effect. This modern influence on 
advertising art is mostly foreign 
in its origin, coming principally 
from Germany and from France. 
In mentioning Germany, I mean to 
include Austria. 

The influence that Germany has 
exerted is mostly in the direction 
of applied design. France also has 
done much to develop our sense of 
design, but her most valuable con- 
tribution has been the inspiration 
in: painting which she has given us. 

Now, let us see what German 
design, intellectual in its origin, 
and French painting, emotionally 
creative in source, have meant in 
relation to our own advance in 
aesthetic expression. 

Germany, having sensed her 
spiritual and physical relationship 
to Egypt, has borrowed heavily 
from her. Germany’s feeling for 
simplicity, directness, endurance 
and the elemental shows her spirit- 
ual nearness to Egypt. These 
qualities have made her poster art 
what it is; and have helped to cre- 
ate what we style modern design. 
In this country, we are inclined to 
think that modern design in furni- 
ture and architecture is a develop- 
ment of the last few years. On 
the contrary, it had received recog- 


Py a speech made this week before 
he Art Directors’ Club of Philadelphia. 








nition in Berlin and Vienna as 
early as 1900. 

In France, we see the culmina- 
tion of the great modern school of 
creative painting which had its in- 
ception in Italy and Spain, but 
which also received great inspira 
tion from the arts and primitive 
people. The artists who have beer 
leaders in this movement have been 
primarily interested in free crea 
tion and organization. 

From European designers w 
have taken the conceptual prin 
ple that basic use or purpose must 
be the governing principle of any 
final form of art expression. From 
European painters we have learned 
to see in a pre-creative way, to look 
upon nature not as an end in it- 
self ; but merely as a means to the 
end of creating rhythmic organiza- 
tions, which in their turn, have th« 
power to create strong emotional 
reactions. 

Now, where does our own dis- 
tinctive contribution come in? The 
spirit of modernity includes hon 
esty and the ability to organize. 
These two qualities are leading us 
toward a greater interest in funda- 
mentals. This is not a period of 
useless embellishment. Every cre- 
ated thing must have a _ purpose 
and a meaning. People are taking 
a constantly growing interest in 
fundamental subjects of every kind 
Books on topics that have hereto- 
fore held no interest for the gen- 
eral public are becoming best sell 
ers. 

Advertising has, undoubtedly, 
played a part in selling books oi 
this character to the public, but, 
the people had not been ready ™ 
this advancement, such advertising 
would have been ineffective. Peo 
ple everywhere are acquiring mor 
leisure; and this fact alone is 
largely responsible for the changes 
that are being wrought in the in- 
struments of culture. Educators 
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The Gold Dust Twins And 
The Campbell Kid Select 


THE JOURNAL ALONE 
IN PORTLAND 











Invited into 3 out of every 4 Portland homes by 
Journal subscribers! Campbell’s Soup, Gold Dust, 
Simmons Beds and many other advertisers select The 
Journal alone to sell their products in the Port- 
land market. They know that the newspaper pre- 
ferred in 3 out of every 4 homes influences the buy- 
ing habits of Portlanders. 


Preferred by advertisers and by readers . . . the 
Journal leads all Portland papers with thousands 
more daily subscribers in Portland’s trading terri- 
tory ... with thousands more inches of display ad- 
vertising . . . with nearly twice as much food adver- 
tising as any other Portland newspaper. 


The First Buy in Portland! 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND OREGON 











N Y 
i? Gan Ninth St.. Los Angeles; 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 306 Journal 


Bidg., Portland. Seattle representative, H. 





Represented nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., 2 West 45th St., 
k:; 203 North Wabash Ave.. Chicago; 58 Sutter St., San Francisco; 





R, Ferriss, 3322 White Building. 
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are studiously devising ways and 
means whereby they may condition 
young people for the increasing 
leisure which is bound to follow 
the rapid development of science. 
Already the trade-unions are talk- 
ing about a five-hour day. And 
when it comes, workers every- 
where will turn to the arts for 
self- development and enjoyment. 
The increased interest in the arts 
is responsible for the improvement 
in taste that is everywhere evident. 
Can the advertising man or the 
art director afford to disregard this 
widespread evidence of a greater 
interest on the part of people in 
general in the finer and more sin- 
cere things of life? I think not. 
Already, some of our national ad- 
vertisers have felt the force of 
this interest when they have tried 
to disregard it, or to go against it. 
The intelligent advertising man 
and the intelligent advertiser, in- 
stead of trying to retard this 
growth, are trying in every way 
to help it along. It is a significant 
fact that some of the best adver- 
tising agencies are establishing art 
galleries of their own for showing 
not only the best advertising art, 
but also the work of the best mod- 
ern painters. We have noticed 
also that the art director and the 
visualizer are becoming seriously 
interested in creating art for them- 
selves. Artists in two advertising 
agencies have recently held exhibi- 
tions of meritorious work. 
Young people like modern art 
because it is their natural mode of 
expression. They want to live 
with it; and so we find parents all 


over the country re-decorating 
their homes in the modern spirit. 
Advertisers who are thinking of 


tomorrow’s sales must consider the 
attitude of the young. 

The widespread interest in mod- 
ern art is causing a greater em- 
phasis to be placed upon design, 
structure and organization. Illus- 
trators find that if they wish to 
compete with photographers, and 
hold their own, they must make 
their work more realistic, better 
organized and more powerful. 

They must stop making tricky 
and clever arrangements of shapes, 
and portrayals of people who are 
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merely dummies, lack in trut 
and life. 

Realism is returning again 
advertising, but it is a new type 
realism. The old photographi 
naturalistic, literary 
English tradition has gone foreve: 
The return of realism will not ruil 
out abstract painting or desig 
however. Any vital mode of e 
pression is good if it fulfills ¢! 
demands of the times. 

An increased public interest 
art makes the art director's wor! 
both pleasanter and more difficult 
For the first time in history w: 
can legitimately combine busines: 
and art. If the art directors ar 
to continue to be leaders in th: 
future, they must develop their 
pre-vision. They must be thor 
oughly conversant with the arts oi 
the past and of the present, so as 
to be able to solve ably the prob 
lems of the future. 

America stands in an enviabk 
position, because the next great art 
development is almost certain t 
take place in this country. Have 
we, as art directors, the vision and 
the courage to make the most out 


of this great opportunity? Napo 
leon _ said, “Imagination creates 
everything—.” Then, let us tri 


through our imagination to creat« 
an advertising art that is beauti 
fully organized in line, color 
structure and form, and that will 
have balance, harmony, and rhythm 
of such a high order that it will 
hold its place beside the fine art 
of all time. For if we succeed in 
doing this, we shall sell merchan 
dise to an enlightened people. 


“Metal Progress,” New 


Magazine 
Metal Progress is the name of a ne\ 

technical magazine, published by the 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
Cleveland. The new magazine is the suc 
cessor to Transactions, a monthly maga 
zine published by the American Society 
for Steel Treating since 1920. 


George Reimold with Western 
Newspaper Union 
a e Reimold, production manage: 
Winningham, Inc., Detroit ad 
o aoe agency, for the last five years, 
has joined the Detroit office of the 
Western Newspaper Union as sales rep- 
resentative. 
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A 
Philadelphia 


“Institution ’ — 


MRS. ANNA B. SCOTT 


Every Wednesday at 2 P.M. throughout the fall, winter 
and spring of 1930-31, in the auditorium of The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, a motherly, sweet-faced woman will 
advance to the center of the stage upon which there is 
a complete, modern kitchen. 


She is Mrs. Anna B. Scott, The Inquirer’s food expert 
and demonstrator. Facing her there will be an audi- 
ence of from 600 to 900 Philadelphia housewives—pur- 
chasing agents whose annual food expenditures aggre- 
gate thousands of dollars. 


Here, it may truly be said, advertisers are offered that 
priceless contact with women of the home that means 
so much in building acceptance and sales. 


Now in her fourth year with this newspaper, Mrs. 
Scott, supported by t':c power and prestige of The Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, offers food advertisers an opportu- 
nity in America’s third greatest market that is both 
unique and effective. 


Write or Wire for Complete Details 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Branch Offices 
NEW YORK—285 Madison Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT CHICAGO 
Thos. L. Emory John B. Woodward John B. Woodward 
Russ Building 6-255 General Motors Bldg. 360 N. Michigan Av. 
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Here— 


is how 
your sales 
are made 





THE SALE ; 


of a building prod- 
uctismadethrough 
3 avenues of ap- 
proach 











ADVERTISING 
CATALOGUES 
yy CALLS 





Directed to 3 buy- 
ing factors 

1, Architects and 
allied engineers 

2. General Build- 
ing Contractors 
and important 
subcontractors 

3. Owners 











The highest efficiency 
of the selling ma- 
chinery is achieved by 
coordinating these 3 
methods of approach 
to these 3 factors, with 
accurate TIMING for 
each part of the ma- 
chine. 


—and here 


is the way 
the Dodge 
Group operates to 
build sales for 
building products 
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ORGANIZING 


for 1931 selling in the 


PRIMARY BUILDING MARKET 


F. W. Dodge Corporation announce; 
improved machinery to build sales 
—two notable advances in round- 
ing out the Dodge group—and the 


new DODGE MARKETING TEST. 


Te MEET building-product manufacturers’ insistent 

demand for more thorough and more economical 
sales procedure in 1931, two notable service develop- 
ments have been perfected and added to the Dodge 


Group this year: 





: “4 





Means of Approach 


Buying Factors 


First Buying Factor 
Architects and Engineers 





First Means of 
Approach 


ADVERTISING 


(Magazine and 
Direct) 


Display advertising in The Archi 
tectural Record utilizes the com 
manding lead of this magazine in 
architect and engineer circulation 
and its leadership in architectural 
thought, to bring your sales mes 
sage before prospects when they 
are actively interested in news of 
design and of building product 

CODED DODGE E REPOR| 
offer a system for increasing re- 
turns from direct advertising by 
timing mailings to reach architects 
and engineers at definite stages of 
preparation of specifications on 
particular projects. 





Second Means of 
Approach 


CATALOGUES 


By filing their complete catalogues 
in Sweet's Architectural Cata 
logues, manufacturers get them 
used by all architects and engineers 
in the active practice of designing 
buildings of all types, at all stages 
of planning and preparin 7 i 
fications, at the exact tim 
when selections of building —~ 4 
ucts are made. By filing in Sweet's 
Engineering Catalogues their com 
plete catalogues, specifically cover 
ing industrial building produc ts 
those who design industrial plants 
are similarly covered. 











Third Means of 
Approach 


SALES CALLS 


Salesmen's calls are directed and 
timed by Dodge Reports to coir 
cide with definite planning, sp 

fying or approving of selection 

materials and services on pa 
ticular projects. Sales expense 
radically reduced. 
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1. The CODING SYSTEM, as applied to Dodge Reports, enabling manufacturers 
to TIME direct advertising and sales calls and so eliminate waste and lost motion. 

2. “GENERAL BUILDING CONTRACTOR”—the new monthly magazine, the 
only one published exclusively in the interests of general building contractors who 
work from architects’ and engineers’ plans. 

These service additions reinforce and round out the Dodge Group of Publications 


and Services, 


which provide manufacturers with the most efficient means of con- 


centrating their advertising and sales efforts on their active primary building mar- 
ket prospects every day in the year—with dominating coverage of each—with 
precision—without waste—with greatest possible economy. 

The completeness and efficiency of the Dodge Group arise from the fact that they 
have grown out of 40 years of daily personal contact with buying factors in the 
building field. Personal knowledge of the active buying factors tells us where to sell 
magazine subscriptions, make catalogue distributions, and direct manufacturers’ sell- 
ing efforts (by mail and sales calls) to the right prospects at the right time. 


The new DODGE MARKETING TEST demonstrates the way the Dodge Group has 
built— by perfecting and synchronizing its various parts—an efficient machine for 
selling building products to the primary building market. More important, however, 
than this is the opportunity for the building-product manufacturer to use the DODGE 
MARKETING TEST for a precision check of his own sales plan—an opportunity to 
use the results of our experience for gearing and timing his own sales machinery to 
meet, by the most economical means, the exigencies of building market selling in 1931. 








Second Buying Factor 
General Building Contractors 
and important subcontractors 


Third Buying Factor 


Owners 





Dis play odvertizing in GENERAL 
BUILDING CONTRACTOR 
ut ‘ilizes the only existing medium 
-d exclusively for the 7000 
P ractors who work from archi- 
tects’ and engineers’ plans; carry- 
ing your sales message to them 
vhen they are actively interested 
in construction problems and build- 
ing products. 

CODED DODGE REPORTS 
offer a system of direct advertising 
T TM ED to reach general building 

mtractors and important sub- 

ntractors at definite stages of 
electing and buying for particular 
projects. 








The problem of advertising with- 
out waste to owners hinges on se- 
lecting prospects who are definitely 
in the market at a given time; most 
owners are = tne TERK ONCE, 
some oA ALLY, a few 
FREQUEN 
CODED DODGE REPORTS 
offer a system of direct advertis- 
ing TIMED to reach only those 
owners who are definitely in the 
market and to reach them at 
proper stages of the job. 





iling complete catalogues in 
Sweet's Architectural Catalogues 
ets them used in the offices of 
eading general building contrac- 
rs at the TIMES when building 
roducts are being selected ; filing 
h catalogues in Sweet's Engi- 
cring Catalogues gets them used 
by concerns specializing in indus- 
ial plant construction. Complete 
talogues for use by subcontrac- 
tors are supplied by Sweet's Cata- 
ue Service in the form of indi- 
jually-bound reprints or pre- 


rints, 


Pogugective owners on all types of 
buildings who are active buying 
rvintg ONCE or OCCASION- 
.LY are covered through the use 
of individually-bound preprints or 
reprints of manufacturers’ cata- 
logues g rinted by Sweet's Cata- 
logue rvice and delivered to 
them with the aid of Coded Dodge 
eports. 
mers who build frequently 
and may be active buying influ- 
ences AT ANY TIME are covered 
by manufacturers’ catalogues filed 
in Sweet's Architectural Cata- 
logues. Owners whose buying of 
building products and equipment 
for industrial plants is a regular 
prestice, are covered by catalogues 
led in Sweet's Engineering Cata- 
logues. 





The wasted effort of random calls 
1 general building contractors 
and subcontractors is eliminated 
y using Dodge Reports to TIME 
salesmen's calls to coincide with 
finite stages of preparation of 
buying schedules. 








Owners—includi those in the 
peraet ONE “CASIONAL- 
LY or FREQUENTLY—can be 
Suan ian by 

men at the exact TIME they are 
in the market by following Dodge 
Reports. 











If you sell 
in the 
building field 


ASK 
DODGE 


for market infor- 
mation and the 
complete details 
of the Dodge 
Marketing Test. 
Address requests 
to F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, 119 
West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 








F.w. DODGE 


I 


ORPORATION 


mn 





GREAT many surnames have 
4 \% been registered as trade-marks. 
Ford is probably the outstanding 
example. An equal number—per- 
haps more—have failed to obtain 
credentials from the Trade-Mark 
Bureau at Washington. 

One need not wander far afield 
to find the explanation. In fact, 
the journey of discovery need go 
no further than Section 5 of the 
Trade-Mark Act of 1905. This 
section contains the following gen- 
eral provision: 

“No mark which consists merely 
in the name of an individual, firm, 
corporation or association . . . shall 
be registered under the terms of 
this act.” ; 

That is the general provision of 
the section. However, like most 
general provisions it has excep- 
tions. In this case, one exception 
provides that a name of the sort 
referred to may be registered pro- 
vided it is written, printed, im- 
pressed or woven in some particu- 
lar or distinctive manner. It is 
also provided that one may register 
any mark used by the applicant 
which was actually and exclusively 
used as a trade-mark of the ap- 
plicant for ten years preceding 
Kebruary 20, 1905. Almost any 
slogan, device or words may, if 
used exclusively by a person, firm 
or corporation in trade for a long 
enough period, attain a secondary 
significance and serve as a trade- 
mark, but unless such slogan, de- 
vice or word escapes the prohi- 
bitions of the trade-mark statutes, 
it cannot be registered. 

Two manufacturers who recently 
collided with the general provi- 
sion just mentioned and its excep- 
tion found, to their sorrow, that 
the exception is interpreted rather 
literally by the Patent Office. In 
other words, these two manufac- 
turers were refused registration of 
their surnames because, in the opin- 
ion of the Patent Office officials, 
their names were not “written, 
printed, impressed or woven in 
some particular or distinctive 
manner.” 





Surnames as Registered 


Trade-Marks 


One of the manufacturers, ope: 
ating under the name of Walter F. 
Fry, had applied for registratio: 
of the surname “Fry,” partial! 
enclosed in a bracket. It is printed 
in black and the name commences 
with a capital “F,” followed by a 
capital “R” and a small “y,” tl 
top of the “F” extending over th 
letters “R” and “y.” The applicant 
contended that this arrangement 
provided the necessary distinctiv: 
ness. The Patent Office decided 
otherwise. 

Said the Commissioner of Pat 
ents, before whom the case canx 
on appeal : 

“The word ‘Fry’ is the dominant 
characteristic of the applicant's 
mark. The manner in which the 
name is displayed would not be apt 
to attract the attention of the or 
dinary observer and would cer 
tainly not outweigh the significanc 
of the name. The mark clear; 
would not distinguish the appli 
cant’s goods from like goods of 
other persons having the name 
‘Fry.’” 

The Nisley Shoe Company was 
the applicant in the second case 
It had applied for registration of 
the surname “Nisley’s” as used o1 
shoes, hosiery and shoe polish 
The Commissioner of Patents 
again deciding the case on appeal 
—ruled: 

“I am of the opinion that the 
word ‘Nisley’s’ is not printed in 
such a particular or distinctive 
manner as would justify the regis 
tration of such word as a trade 
mark. The governing principle it 
such cases is stated in Artesia 
Mfg. Co. (166 O.G. 988; 37 App 
D.C. 113; 1911 C.D. 344) as fol 
lows: 

It is believed that the controlling 
principle underlying the require 
ment of the statute that a mere 
name, unless written or printed in a 
distinctive manner may not be regis- 
tered, is that the distinctive manner 
in which the name is displayed must 
be of a character as to give such a 
distinct impression to the eye of the 
ordinary observer as to outweigh the 
significance of the mere name. 


“To the same effect is: the de- 
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RESULTS 
eT 


That great market in the heart 
of ‘*Dixie Land,’’ known as the 
Mid-South, is reached most ef- 
fectually and most economically 
by concentrating your advertis- 
ing efforts in The Appeal Papers 
in Memphis. 


Many of the most astute national advertisers know 
this very well, as is evidenced by the comparative 
national lineage in Memphis newspapers for the first 
9 months of 1930: 


National lineage Jan. to Oct. Same period Gain Loss 
6 days a week 1929 1930 

fhe Commercial Appeal... .1,630,209 1,733,718 103,509 

Memphis Evening Appeal. .1,858,731 1,868,881 10,150 

Other Afternoon Paper.....1,217,237 1,109,619 Seeseve 107,618 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


THE MEMPHIS EVENING APPEAL 
MEMPHIS ‘“‘DOWN IN DIXIE’ 
ATCA ISSR LA LS ceca ec es ARS ee 
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A RHYTHM OF COLOR FOR THE TABLE BEAUTIFUL! a 


HIS exquesste Gobelin Parern rendered in Spode's Bone Porce 
fawn w@ an adaptanon of 4 Tapescry design from the great Penod of 
of Lows XIV. The deeper shades of rose, blue, and green have 
th an emononal venty 


























SPODE . 
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The Samuel C. Croot Company, offers a specialized AMI 
service of principals whose entire business experience el C. C 
has been devoted to the solution of advertising and pe And 
sales problems. They number among their clients some 
of the oldest and most successful firms in America. 
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ere the Astorbilts set the style? 


in the United States who care nothing 
about keeping up with the Joneses. They‘re 
beyond that. They‘re interested in what the 
Astorbilts are doing— and their position, 
good taste, and appreciation of the finer 
things in life makes them logical prospects 
for many of the luxuries our wealthiest fam- 
ilies enjoy. “A minority”, you say? Well, it’s 
a most important minority as far as some 
products are concerned. Within this numer- 
ically small, but financially mighty, stratum 
of millionaires and sub-millionaires lies the 
market for SPODE .. . that fine English China 
which for 150 years has graced the world’s 
finest tables. Our advertising for Copeland 
& Thompson, Inc.—American Importers of 
SPODE=has consistently played up the ele- 
gance, prestige, and social prominence of 
this aristocrat of tablewares. “Who cares 
about such a ‘high hat’ appeal?” The answer 
is “Those who are the logical prospects 
for such fine china as Spode.” Results 
have proved that beyond quibble or ques- 
tion. Whether your product ‘is class or 
mass, you can depend on us to apply 
selling sense to your advertising problem. 


Be are hundreds of thousands of people 


Sie, 
Fey 
te 
ee 


MUEL C. CROOT COMPANY, Inc. 


28 West 44th Street, New York City 


Telephone BRYant 2588 


M. Ferns 


nace Advertising  ssn’sum 
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cision in ex parte Mark Cross = 
(102 O.G. 622; 1903 C.D. 23) in 
which it was stated that, in — 
for a name to be registrable as a 
trade-mark, the peculiarities of the 
expression of the name must so far 
transcend the mere name that the 
peculiarities, and not the name, be- 
come the significant and striking 
elements which affect the mind 
when the word is considered.” 

Of course, when one is dealing 
with such intangibles as the “im- 
pression to the eye of the ordinary 
observer” one is concerned with 
matters that are difficult to weigh. 
Consequently, the decisions of the 
Patent Office and of the courts on 
this matter of surname registra- 
bility undoubtedly display fine 
shadings of differences that are 
difficult, if not impossible, to fol- 
low. Nevertheless, these cases are 
valuable if for no other reason 
than the unmistakable manner in 
which they point to the importance 
of using every known device to 
make a surname distinctive, if one 
intends using it as a trade-mark. 


Best from Any Source 


James ApvertistnG Acency, Inc. 
Mercepes, Tex., Oct. 13, 1930 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are returning today your file on 
community advertising, and I want to 
express my sincere appreciation of your 
kindness in sending us these data, which 
made by far the most valuable informa 
tion that we received from any source 
on the subject. 

R. J. Meeker, 
President 


Appoints Norris-Patterson 


The J. C. McLaren Belting Company, 
Ltd., Montreal, manufacturer of leather 
belting and Canadian agent for Fedora 
brake linings and clutch facings, has ap- 
pointed the Montreal office of Norris- 
Patterson, Ltd., Toronto advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
Class papers will be used. 


Appoint E. H. Brown Agency 

The E. H. Brown Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has been appointed to direct 
the advertising account of the United 
Blade Sales Agency and the Fort Dear 
horn Mills, both of that city 


Joins F. E. M. Cole 


Mrs. Monica Gesehent formerly with 
the Western sales staff, at Chicago, of 
Modern Priscilla, has joined F. FE. M. 
Cole, Inc., of that city, publ lishers’ repre- 
sentative. 
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Changes on Yakima “Republic” 


and “Herald” 


Seymour O. Spring, formerly natior 
manager of the Yakima, Wash., Rep 
lic and Herald, has heen appointed ; 
motion manager. Leo H. _ Beckk 
formerly classified manager, has be« 
made national manager and Walden M 
Burtner has been appointed classif 
manager. 

Elwood F. Enke, formerly a_ me: 
ber of the display staff of the Yaki: 
Herald, has joined the special copy 
partment of the Republic and Her 
Dawson M. Funk, formerly with 
Walla Walla, Wash., Union, has joi 
the display staff of the Yakima Hera 


Death of Mrs. Kuderling 
Mrs. Mary Baker Maguire - yn 
founder and managing owner of the 


vertising Record Company, Sdvertist ng 


Statistical concern of Chicago and Ne 
York, died at Chicago last week. SI} 
was fifty-five years old 

The company was established in 19 
for the measurement of advertising spa 
in publications and Mrs. Kuderling h 
been active in its management until rr 
cently. She had previously been secre 
tary to the late United States Senat 
Medill McCormick, of the Chicag 
Tribune. She was, at one time, an au 
itor for that newspaper. 


Northwest Cities Plan to Con 
tinue Campaign 


Plans are being made ‘to continue t! 
community advertising campaign of tl 


Northwest cities belonging to the Puget 


Sounders and British Columbians Ass 


ciated. The new campaign would g 
under way eariy in the spring. A: 
expenditure of $40,090, to be used for 


magazine and newspaper advertising 
suggested in the report of Charles | 
Johns, of the Seattle Chamber of Con 
merce, secretary-treasurer of the ass 
ciation. 


Thompson Specialties to 


Remington 

The Thompson Specialties, Inc., Spring 
field, Mass., automotive chemical spe 
cialties, has appointed Wm. B. Ren 
ington, Inc., hae ol agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
Newspaper and radio advertising wil 
he usec 


° - . 
Appoints Cole’s, Inc. 
Heston & Anderson, Fairfield, Iowa 
manufacturer of portable bench wood 
working machines, has appointed Cole's 
Inc., Des Moines advertising agency, t 
direct its advertising account. Magazine 
and business papers will be used 


R. E. Johnston with Emery 
Agency 

Ralph E. Johnston has joined th 

Emery Advertising Company, St. Louis 
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Perhaps 
Youw’re Missing 
Something ? 


OST often after their 

first experience with 
Criterion (3 sheet) Post- 
ers, users wonder why 
they hadn't known about 
them before. 


Perhaps you're missing some- 
thing also? Something that, 
unaided or in combination with 
other media, can definitely and 
positively make sales over 
dealers’ counters, increase dis- 
tribution, create dealer en- 
thusiasm? 


CRITERION 
SERVICE 


The only original and only uniform National 
Posting 


Service of 3-sheet Neig 





Criterion Posters are placed on 
the side wall of or near your 
dealer's store. Full color, eight 
feet high, in a handsome metal 
frame at eye level they are 
something the consumer must 
see as she passes. 


Our records of defi- 
nite and traceable 
results are very con- 
vincing. 


Will you listen? 





CRITERION SERVICE, 
Graybar Building, New York 
Please send your portfolio. 





Title 








tatiana 
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Facts arec 


“Sales of Good Luck Jar Rubbers for 
the month of September, 1930, com- 
pared with the same period a year 
ago, show an actual increase of more 
than 100%.” 


—Says our client, Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co. Mechanical Rubber Goods. 


“Our sales for September, 1930, com- 
pared with September, 1929, show an 
increase of 13%. During June, July and 
August more advertising appeared 
over the Dutton imprint than that of 
any other publisher.” 

—Says our client, E. P. Dutton & Co., 

Inc. Books. 


“Our sales of Ready-to-Fry Cod Fish 
Cakes for September, 1930, are ahead 
of the corresponding period last year.” 


—Says our client, Gorton-Pew Fisheries. 
Canned and Packaged Fish. 


CHURCHILL 


50 UNION SQUARE 


Member American Associatio 
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reconclusive. 


“Flako shows a sales increase for Sep- 
tember, 1930, over September, 1929, 
of 45%. We have shown an increase 
every month except one.” 
—Says our client, Flako Products Corp. 
Flako Prepared Pie Crust. 


“September registered not only an in- 
crease over August, but a higher rate 
of increase than was shown in Sep- 
tember, 1929, over the preceding 
August.” 
—Says our client, The Warren Feather- 
bone Co. Home Sewing Notions. 


“Sales for September, 1930, compared 
with September, 1929, show an in- 
crease of 15%,” 
—Says our client, Knapp Electric (Div. of 
P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.) Toys. 


BGOSSIP NOTE: Our conception of 
advertising is to deal only with facts. 


ALL. Ine. 


EW YORK CITY 


H. B. Le Quatte 
President 





Advertising Agencies 
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Queer By-Products of 
Advertising 





MacKenzre, GoLpBacK AND 
Berpan, Inc. 
ToLepo, Ou10 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

At your early convenience will 
you let me know whether a certain 
article appeared in Printers’ INK 
recently having to do with a large 
number of inquiries received by the 
Armstrong Cork Company in conse- 
quence of the picturing of a boy's 
room with a nautical flavor in its 
decorations? 

It is my recollection that I read 
this particular article in the 
WEEKLY but am not certain. 

Esen J. MacKenzie. 


QOME years ago one of the 
large silverware manufacturers 
featured a complete set of a special 
pattern in its national advertising. 
The set had been arranged in ar- 
tistic form on a fashionable ma- 
hogany sideboard. The caption of 
the advertisement read to the effect 
that such an elaborate set, includ- 
ing the sideboard, would cost nearly 
$2,000. This particular advertise- 
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ment was different from 


hardly 
others that had been used in the 


company’s campaign, but it did 
attract one reader’s attention. She 
lived in a Mid-Western town where 
the company was not represented. 
She wrote the company enclosing 
the advertisement and her check 
for $2,000 with this notation, 
“Please duplicate and send to ——’ 

When the first throes of aston 
ishment had subsided, the advertis- 
ing manager scouted around, bought 
a sideboard, furnished it and 
shipped the completed set. 

It is a company policy to credit 
all retailers with mail-order sales 
made in their localities. Therefore, 
the company selected the best rated 
retailer in that town and sent him 
a check amounting to the differ 
ence between the manufacturer's 
and the retail price—just a few 
hundred dollars. Needless to say 
that retailer carries no other brand 

That story is true. We have 
seen Photostat copies of the adver- 
tisement and correspondence. 

A less dramatic result of one ad 
vertisement is that which Mr. Mac- 











RADIO 


Viste Cwm wz 


No. 12 





Chicago 











WHO? 


Atire company sent questionaires 
to dealers selling $50,000 or more 
of their products a year. These 
dealers were asked what form 
of national advertising was most 
helpful to them. Radio was favored 
five to one over the next most 
popular medium. 
The complete story may be secured from 


SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, inc. 


Radio Station Representatives 
Chrysler Building, New York 


Philadelphia 


Detroit Boston Dallas 
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Agencies we have been 
privileged to serve: 


AmsTerRDAM AGeENcy, INc. 
Benton & BowLes 
Cecit, Warwick & CrEcIL, 
Inc. 
CentTraL ApverR. SERVICE, 
inc. 
Dyer-Enzincer Co., Inc. 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
Inc. 
FeperRAL ADVERTISING 
Acency, Ine 
Leon A. FRIEDMAN 
GLICKSMAN ADVERTISING 
Company, Inc. 
Goruam Apver. Co. 
Cuas. C. Green ADVER. 
Acency, Inc. 
RupoLpH GUENTHER- 
Russett. Law, Inc, 
HoMMANN, TARCHER & 
SHELDON, INC, 
Cuartes W. Hoyt Co., 
Inc. 
Frank Kiernan & Co. 
McMutien, STerRtinc & 
Cuawtrant, Inc. 
MENKEN ADVERTISING, INC. 
Tue Mrirer Acency Co., 
1LOLEDO 
MrtcHevi-Faust-Dickson 
& Wreranp, Inc., 
CHICAGO 
Moser & Cotins, Brown & 
yon Inc. 
Newe.tt-Emmett ComPANy, 
NC. 
NORTHEASTERN ADVERTISING 
Acency, Inc., Lynn, 
Mass. 
Reprrecp-Covre, Inc. 
W. W. Suarpre & Co. 
Wa. A. Suaucunessy & Co. 
Sma.i, Lowett & SeIrrer, 
NC, 
J. Watrer Tuompson Co., 
NC. 
Unitep ADVERTISING 
Acency, INc. 
Appison Vars, Inc. 
Younc & Rusicam, Inc. 
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Copy 


oes 


T is more than language. Copy 

to be really “Jewish,” in word 
and spirit, must be conceived in a 
deep and intimate understanding 
of the Jewish mind . . . its point 
of view, its historical, social and 
economic background. “Jewish” 
copy must be written in the living 
idiom of the racy, pithy, colorful 
language known as “Yiddish.” 





The copy men of the Keilson & 
Waxelbaum organization received 
their training in Jewish journal- 
ism—the most exacting school of 
the Yiddish language. Combined 
with practical merchandising ex- 
perience, these men have written 
Jewish copy that has been the 
basis of success of scores of na- 
tional advertisers in this special 
field. 


May we send you our book- 
let, “A Great World in 
the Palm of the Hand”? 


Keilson & Waxelbaum, Inc. 
Publishers’ Representatives 
205 East 42nd St., New York City 
Telephone: VANderbilt 5825 
A complete advertising and mer- 


chandising organization representing 
Jewish newspapers exclusively 
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THEY SEEM FUNNY 
NOW! 


SOME OF THESE OLD ADVERTISEMENTS 
WHICH APPEARED YEARS AGO IN 


THE IRON AGE 


(WHEN IT WAS ALSO A HARDWARE PAPER) 


SEEM FUNNY TO US NOW 
PERHAPS THEY WERE INTENDED TO BE AMUSING THEN 


A T least we may be sure that 


. they were the result of an at- 
tempt to produce something “dif- 
ferent”; to get away from the 
monotonous cards and announce- 
ments of the period; to put 
“human interest” in the copy. 


In this enlightened age we are 
apt to smile at these early efforts. 
But remember, that was before 
the days of half tones and the 
linotype and they did not have 
the means to achieve the effects 
we get today. 


It’s all a question of perspective 
and point of view. When these 
advertisements were published 
they were worrying about over- 
production. We laugh at those 
early fears, but they were serious 
then. 


On the other hand they would 
have laughed at the man who 
talked about electric lights and 
electric railways, of traveling in 
“horseless carriages” and through 
the air. They would regard as a 
wild dreamer the one who pre- 
dicted communication with ships 
at sea, pictures that moved and 
spoke. For that matter, as late 


as 1902 Mr. Durant was regarded 
as a wild visionary when he pre- 
dicted that it would not be long 
before this country would be 
manufacturing 500,000 cars a 
year. 


So it is unsafe to place a limit on 
the future. But we can look ahead 
now with more assurance than we 
could before. Our background is 
sufficient, if we use it properly, to 
enable us to look forward quite 
clearly to the future. We have 
enough points on the curve of 
past progress to enable us to con- 
fidently project it forward. 


The Iron Age is going to make its 
75th Anniversary Number (No- 
vember 20, 1930) just such a pro- 
jection. This issue will really be a 
huge chart of industrial progress, 
with events spotted to form a 
perspective for looking into the 
future. 


It will be possible for those who 
care to do so, to participate in 
this number for the purpose of 
showing the part which their 
plants and products have played 
and will play in the march of in- 
dustrial progress. 

























Mass Selling to 
Keep Abreast of 
Mass Production 


As in the case of mass pro- 
duction—mass selling is much 
faster and cheaper. The Den- 
ney Advertag, attached to 
each product you sell, creates 
mass sales. It attracts the eye, 
identifies your product, and 
suggests uses and values that 
make the sale. 


The Advertag finds many buyers 
among those who would otherwise 
only have taken a look and passed 
by. Send us the information to 
work from and our experts will de- 
sign a free sample Advertag for 
your needs. 


Denney also makes every other 
kind of tag. 


The Denney Tag Company 
West Chester, Penna. 


DENNEY | 
ADVERTAGS | 
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Kenzie read in Printers’ INK 
| Montuty for September. In the 
| Armstrong Cork Company’s adver- 
tising of linoleum designs are il- 
| lustrations of imaginary rooms, 
rooms not actually in existence but 
| depicted by the artistic mind. One 
of them showed a boy’s room with 
bunk beds and a cutout compass 
design linoleum floor with all kinds 
of nautical accessories. So many 
inquiries came in requesting the 
plans for such a room that the 
company was obliged to prepare 
blueprints showing the various 
specifications for the bunk beds, 
floor plan and wall elevations. 
30th experiences prove that the 
And even 
though extra effort was necessary 
to fulfil these requests, undoubt- 
edly it has been doubly repaid. 
Armstrong says: “Just how many 
bunk beds have been built as the 
result of our picture we can’t tell 
-probably more beds than com- 
pass cutout linoleum floors. Never- 
theless, we are not down-hearted 
about that. Our page was seen and 
countless people made keenly con- 
scious that a linoleum floor can be 
a mighty fascinating affair.” 
The moral for advertisers seems 


| to be, if any: No matter how silly 


| promotion 


a consumer’s request may sound, if 
possible fulfil it. At least handle 
it diplomatically. For there 
nothing harder to curb than an 
ambassador of _ ill-will. — [Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


L. L. Finkel Has Own 
Business 


Lester Lewis Finkel, for the last five 
years in charge of direct dealer sales 
for the Macfadden Publica- 
Inc., has formed his own publish 
and distributing business with 

at 131-133 Glenwood Avenue, 
City, N. J 


is 





tions, 
ing 

offices 
Jersey 


Joins F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion 

Alexander A. Schwarz has joined the 

W. Dodge Corporation, New York, 

advertising salesman for the Real 

Record & Builders’ Guide. 


F. 
as 
Estate 


Appoints Boston Agency 

Miss Creed, Boston, maternity ap- 
parel, has appointed The Mitchell Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct her advertising account. Mag- 
azines will be used. 
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To Represent MacLean Pub- 
lications in Montreal 


E. B. Harshaw, for some years busi 
ness manager of the Goblin, Montreal, 
has been appointed representative in the 
Montreal territory for MacLean’s Maga- 
sine. Roland W. Matthews, for the 
last two years sales manager of the 
Brandow Publishing Company, Montreal, 
has been appointed representative in that 
territory of The Chatelaine, also pub- 
lished by The MacLean Publishing Com 
pany, Ltd. 

L. H. Meyer, for seven years man 
ager in the Montreal territory of both 


magazines, has resigned to enter business | 


for himself as Moptreal agent for Gra 
ham motor cars. 


W. H. Blinn Again Heads 
Florida Newspaper Group 


W. H. Blinn, advertising manager of 
the Miami News, has been re-elected 
president of the Florida Newspaper Ad- 


vertising Executives Association. John 


Othen, advertising manager of the jack 
sonville Journal, was made first vice- 


president and Truman Green, advertising | 


manager of the Tampa Tribune, second 
vice-president. V. J. Obenauer, adver- 
tising manager of the St. Petersburg 
Times, was elected secretary-treasurer. 


Joins Williamson Advertising 
Service 


Arthur J. Reinschreiber, recently gen- 
eral sales manager of the Kanney Sys- 
tem, Inc., Michigan City, Ind., and 


formerly assistant national sales man- | 


ager of the Western Division, at Chi- 
cago, of the General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Company, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of W. F. Williamson 
Advertising Service, Chicago, national 
outdoor advertising. 


Utility Group Appoints 
Clyde Ennis 


Clyde Ennis, director of advertising 
ant poblicity. of the Southern Natural 
Gas Corporation, Birmingham, Ala., has 
been appointed chairman of the public 
relations committee of the Southern Gas 
Association, which is affiliated with the 
American Gas Association. 


H. R. Paxton with Service 
Printing Company 


H. R. Paxton, recently with the John | 


Baumgarth Company, South Bend, Ind., 
advertising service and printing, has 
joined the Service Printing Company, 
also of South Bend, as _ vice-president 
and sales manager. 


N. P. Poynter with Cleveland 


’ 
“Press’ 

Nelson P. Poynter, recently of the 
St. Petersburg Times-Sus, has joined 
the Cleveland Press. He was formerly 
publisher, editor and general manager 
of the Kokomo, Ind., Dispatch 
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DEAR GIL: 





| wonder if you ever look at the 
advertisements of other men and 
envy them? Do you ever sit 
moodily at home, in your office, 
wondering helplessly why your ads 
aren't interesting, competent, 
profitable ? Gil, friend, it requires 
experience, years of it, and days 
and weeks and hours of work to 
produce advertisements that 
stop and make you read and 
remember and understand and 
believe —and all other kinds 
aren't worth their cost. If you 
compete with advertising abler 
and finer than yours, is it worth 
your while to plan and prepare 
and pay for placid, gentle, 
common advertisements? Are 
yours common ? Are yours money 
makers for you? Would you give 
the shirt off your back for earnest 
and scrappy and competent 
advertising ? | know a place - - -. 


OREN ARBOGUST 
+ ADVERTISING + 
30 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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This list 











This list 


contains the title, date of issue and 
page number of 159 articles concern- 
ing private brands. A copy of this 
index list is yours for the asking. 
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st This file 








of the Pri 
t. , 
ck te 1914. ‘ers’ Ink Pablication, dati 
ng 


cAnd 


that merchandising problem 


Puzzling, provocative, persistent. Private 
brands, for example. 


Like to post yourself on it? Want to study its 
past, present and future? 


We'll furnish — gladly —a list showing the titles 
of 159 articles and the issues in which they appear. 


But we can’t supply the articles themselves. 
That’s why several thousand readers maintain 
files of the Printers’ Ink Publications. They've 
bought hundreds of bound volume sets, thou- 
sands of binders. 


They are continually asking us for reference 
lists on every merchandising problem under the 
sun. With a reference list on one hand, and a 
file of Printers’ Ink on the other, the solution is 
likely to be not far away. 





Printers’ Ink Publications 
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“Where 
did Pearson go?” 


Another sales contact broken! He used to 
sell Pearson when Pearson was with a paper 
manufacturer. From there, Pearson went as 
a chemist into the iron and steel industry. 
Now he is superintendent of a beet sugar 
plant. The man who succeeds Pearson will 
also shift to other Process Industries. 


Difficult men for the Salesman to keep in 
touch with —these itinerant Pearsons — yet 
contact with them is necessary if you would 
sell the Process Industries. 


Pearson’s is just a typical employment record 
of chemical engineers—the men who control 
your sales to the Process Industries. 


The sure-fire way to keep an unbroken con- 
tact with these key men is through “‘Chem 
& Met’’, because they pay to have it follow 
them wherever they go. 


Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York 
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Confusion Worse Confounded 
EastMAN Kopak Company 


Rocuester, N. Y., Ocr. 3, 1930. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: | ; 
The article by Aesop Glim in your 


issue of September 18 particularly ap 
pealed to me, not but what all his arti- 
cles do. 

It so happens that I am a lover of 
books and that my job demands that I 
keep up with most of what is printed 
in the current periodicals. 

Thus I am on a multiplicity of direct 
mailing lists, from which the same con- 
cerns often, yes, most usually, duplicate 
in a disconcerting and amusing way. 

My name is Spencer B. Hord, yet the 
compilers of mailing lists most usually 
absolutely refuse to believe that any 
human being could possibly spell his 
last name that way. 


I get circular matter regularly from 
several concerns addressed to Hoard, 
Horde, Hood, Hoad and to Spencer & 
Hord. 


This mis-spelling of my name is not 
of any consequence, because I am used 
to it, but the duplication of mailing 
pieces regarding the same thing disturbs 
my economical soul. 


Spencer B. Horp. 


New Campaign for Mark 
Cross 


Plans are under way for a pre-holi- 
day campaign which will be conducted 
by Mark Cross, New York and Boston 
leather goods. Magazines will be used 
This campaign will be directed by W 
H. H. Hull & Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


P. B. Root with ‘National 
Drug Clerk” 


Perrin B. Root, for fifteen years with 
the advertising department of Butler 
Brothers, Chicago, has become advertis- 
ing manager of The National Drug 
Clerk, of that city, 


Appoints James F. Newcomb 


Edward I. Farmer, Inc., New York, 
collector of rare furniture and art, ha 
appointed James F. Newcomb & Com 
pany, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
Class magazines and direct mail will be 
used. 


R. D. or cag with Bon 
Marche, Seattle 


Royal D. Friend, re the last year 
with the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Bon Marche, Seattle department 
store. 


Joins Toronto Agency 
S. W. Chesire, formerly 
MacLean Publishing Company, 
has joined the Orr 
also of that city. 
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SES ee 
To help you make 


use of the best in 
modern lettering! 





AMERICAN 
ALPHABETS 


Edited by Paul Hollister 


Vice-President, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


This magnificent book contains 
22 new original alphabets by 11 
of our foremost living designers; 
and a page by each of striking dec- 
orative effects. 

The artists are: Bernhard, Fred 
G. Cooper, Oswald Cooper, Dunn, 
Dwiggins, Foster, Goudy, Jensen, 
G. and L. Rosa, Sinel, Teague. 

Every kind of work—classical 
and _ultra-modern—is included. 
All of it is easily adaptable to 
practical needs. 

Every advertising artist, art di- 
rector, layout man, typographer 
and printer in search of unique 
lettering effects, is certain to find 
it of incomparable stimulation. 


Format designed by W. A. 
srotayrne. Price $7.50 
FREE EXAMIN ATION! 


Harper & Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 
Send me a copy of American Alphabets. 
[) I will remit $7.50 in 10 days or return book 
C) Check for $7.50 is enclosed Send C.0.D. 


Name 
Street 
City & State 


Business Connection 
P110 (Please fill in) 
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Literally a 
News paper— 
















with all the news- 
paper’s timeliness, 
liveliness, flexibility 
and readiness to the 
advertiser’s purpose. 


RETAILING 
A Fairchild Publication 
8 East 13th Street, New York 
































work 


We get fun out ofwork. 
Honestly we do. That’s 
why we still tingle 
whenyourordercomes 
through. That’s why 
our lights are still 
burning long after the 
night watchman starts 
his ghostly rounds. 


SCHMIDT & LEPIS 
Fine Typography 


VANderbilt 
8874 











Weathering the 
Depression 





(Continued from page 8) 
product, sales would very probably 
have fallen off badly had Mr. 
Childs canceled all advertising and 
sales efforts as some manufacturers 
did at the first sign of a storm. 

ss © 


Porter M. FARRELL 

President and General Manager 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills 

“We attribute our present favor- 
able position largely to decision 
made fourteen months ago to fur- 
ther develop our sales organization 
and to our having maintained a 
quality program even in view of 
many other mills manufacturing 
enormous quantities of merchan- 
dise and considering only the ques- 
tion of price. All of our machines 
are working day and night and 
have been during the entire year, 
and in addition, it has been neces- 
sary to work overtime in our fin- 
ishing department during the past 
several weeks. 

“We are employing more people 
than a year ago at this time and 
have reduced no wages or salaries 
or given no forced vacations during 
the year. Our business this year 
has shown an increase each month 
over the previous year and every 
indication points to this increase 
being maintained for the balance 
of the year.” 


This is a cheerful wire for 
gloomy men to read again. Build- 
ing up a better sales program, not 
working on a price basis alone to 
meet competition, led in this case 
to a month by month increase in 
sales during a year like this. 

* * * 
Cuartes E. Hires, Jr. 
President 
Charles E. Hires Company 

A letter from Mr. Hires telling 
how the company changed its ad- 
vertising and selling plan to bring 
back this old company, and how the 
entire business has been rebuilt in 
the last three years, appears on 
page 49 of this issue. 

Again one discovers how re- 








search and a careful investigation 
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of consumers’ buying habits in- 
creased earnings from $224,000 in 
1927 to $620,000 last year, and to 
estimated earnings of $875,000 for 
1930. 


* * * 


R. W. Bett 


General Manager 


A. P. Paper Company 
“The gross earnings of the 
A. P. W. Paper Company for the 


first nine months of 1930 are an- 
other proof that business depres- 
sion is 90 per cent obsession. 

“Our increase in sales at a time 
when many companies are showing 
losses as compared to last year’s 
period may be laid almost entirely 
to the credit of our distributors 
and our sales force. 

“We have not brought any new 
products on the market. The pol- 
icy of the company is slowly and 
to systematically reduce the num- 
ber of items being manufactured 
at present, rather than adding 
thereto. 

“At the present time we are run- 


ning a very modest newspaper 
campaign in thirty-one cities 
throughout the country. We ex- 


pect slowly to augment this adver- 
tising with larger space and over 
greater territory as well as by use 
of direct mail. This advertising, 
however, has not been running long 
enough to have had an opportunity 
to greatly help our sales. 

“Which brings us back to the 
point that constant hammering by 
our sales force and our distribu- 
tors, plus a firm refusal to admit 
the bogey of bad times, has given 
us an increase at a time when a 
decrease might have been expected. 

“Our men were given fair quotas 
to meet. We also established bonus 
quotas based primarily on the sell- 
ing of profit rather than volume 
products. Most of our men met 
their quotas—many earned large 
bonus checks. They convinced 
themselves that business depression 
is largely a state of mind. The 
man who works good times when 
most pedple talk hard times, can 
and will boost his sales.” 

Constant hammering away at 
sales, consistent advertising in bad 
times as well as good, and closer 
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attention to profit items rather than 
mere volume ; those policies tell the 
story of many another company 
which is going ahead while others 
wait. 

In a succeeding issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK there will appear other 
statements by men who are prov- 
ing that many a man who is bat- 
tling away on his own little sector 
of the economic front is licking 
general conditions. Keeping their 
eyes on that lighthouse through the 
fog, they are doing a real job—a 
job which makes it once more evi- 
dent that there is business there 
for the man who goes after it. 


Scott Paper Sales Increase 


Net sales of the Scott Paper Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa., for September of 
this year amounted to $1,030,308. This 
represents the largest month’s volume 
of business in the history of the com- 
pany and compares with net sales of 
$877,701 for the corresponding month 
of 1929. Net sales for the first nine 
months of 1930 amounted to $6,489,722, 
as compared with $5,852,007 for the 
first nine months of last year. 


C. T. Martin Joins 
Richardson-Plant 


C. T. Martin, formerly manager of 
C. F. Bryan’s, Inc., Cleveland, outdoor 
advertising, has joined Richardson-Plant, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, as 
vice-president. Before joining Bryan's 
he was Cleveland sales manager ~ | the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company. 


° —T 
Joins Long Beach, Calif., 
Agency 
Wendell Neely, formerly advertising 
manager of the Lincoln Mortgage Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, has joined the 
Becker-Wiley Company, Long Beach, 
Calif., advertising agency, as an account 

executive. 


S. H. Crawford Joins United 
Drug 


Sam H. Crawford, formerly with the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, Conn., has been made man 


ager of the Rexall agency department 
of the United Drug Company, Boston. 
La) " ” 

Purchases “Concrete Products 
The Tradepress Publishing Corpora- 

tion, Chicago, has purchased Concrete 
Products from the International Trade 
Press, Inc., also of that city. This 


change in ownership is effective with 
the publication of the October issue. 
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How to Sell the Building Field 
When Construction is Off 28% 


Construction Contract Awards, 37 Eastern States 


First 9 Mo. 1928 $ 5,126,944,100 Normal 
First 9 Mo. 1929 4,601,267,600 — 10.3% 
First 9 Mo. 1930 3,684,723,500 —28.2% 


You cannot afford to spend time and money today shooting at 
phantom buyers in mirage markets. Advertising and salesmen 
must be directed at known targets. 


To help advertising and sales executives meet this crisis, Dodge 
has developed a method whereby all your advertising and sales 
work may be concentrated on known, active buyers at the time 
buying decisions are being made. 


By means of this New Dodge Plan, your advertising and selling 
cover only the owners, architects, engineers and contractors on 
current jobs, of the types and valuations you sell, with each job 
located in your territory. You work on active buyers in a known 
market of selected selling opportunities. 

This isn't all. The Dodge Plan is based on Coded Dodge Reports. 
It is the code that enables you to TIME your advertising and sell- 
ing campaign, job-by-job, to buying decisions. 

The SELECTIVE feature insures economy. The TIMING feature insures 
effectiveness. Your message arrives when your products are being 
considered—not too early—not too late. You reach every buying 
factor and competitors do not get ahead of you. 

This plan is simple to apply and simple to operate no matter what 
your product or sales methods. It has been developed by a firm with 
40 years of experience in the building field and is being used by 
leading manufacturers. Ask us for all the facts. Address your re- 
quest to Dodge Reports, 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


F.W. DODGE 


vovct ff 


CORPORATION 
F.W. DODGE CORPORATION — Co-ordinated Publications 
and Services for Building Sales in the Building Field 


REPORTS 
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A few people 
have recently re- 
Not on marked that ad- 
Trial vertising is on 
trial. Nothing is farther from the 
truth. Unless the world is to slip 
backward toward another dark 
age, unless machines are to be 
scrapped, and the inhabitants of 
this globe return to buggies and 
candle light, advertising will be 
used in the future, as it has been 
in the past, to make men want 
more and work harder to get it. 

It is not advertising that is on 
trial. 

Its users, its producers and 
unproductive mediums are before 
the bar. 

Advertising has proved itself in 
every previous business cycle. 
There were giants in those days. 

There were advertisers in 1921 
and before that in 1907 and 1914 
who with new ideas, new products 


Advertising 
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and better advertising reached 
positions by their courage—when 
others held back—from which they 
were never displaced. What ad- 
vertising, used with courage and 
resourcefulness did for leaders of 
other days, is a matter of record 
This year, some users of adver- 
tising lost courage. Some of them 
were more impressed with the 
vague rumors and fears of coming 
disaster than they were convinced 
of the sameness of human nature. 
They let themselves believe that 
the millions who wanted good mer- 
chandise at a fair price and who 
were still at work in farm and 
iactory had changed overnight. 
There were sudden outbreaks of 
that panic disease known as can- 
cellitis. 
Some business men canceled all 
effort to sell and retreated gloomily 


into dark cyclone cellars. They 
acted, in Merle Thorpe’s happy 
phrase, “like tired old men after a 


long walk on a sultry day.” 

There were others like the 
leaders of other days who took off 
their coats and went after business 
hammer and tongs. Some of them, 
as told elsewhere in this issue, are 
actually making more money this 
year than last. Others, facing bad 
conditions in their industries, have 
nevertheless fought hard for every 
bit of business in sight and are far 
better off than their competitors 
who wept loudly at the wailing 
wall. 

There are others who jumped 
into the battle from a small posi- 
tion in the rear and who will be 
heard of from now on. When the 
turn for the better does come in 
the world’s economic fever, they 
will be found among the leaders 
They know that the time to fight 
hardest is when others turn back 
from the battle. 

Users of advertising, not adver- 
tising itself, have been on trial; so 
have its creators. Many an agency 
account executive has done a fine 
job in these times with new ideas, 
new copy angles, better market re- 
search. 

Others are discovering that 
business men are now demanding 
something more under a young 
man’s hat than a good haircut, that 
the easy days are over. They have 
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had to learn business fundamentals 
instead of depending on wise- 
cracks. Some of them, unable to 
meet new, hard conditions are fall- 
ing by the wayside. 

Mediums are on trial also. They 
are being judged by their merit, 
their productiveness. The days of 
sloppy space buying are all gone. 
The “me too” boys are losing out. 

Representatives who know their 
markets and how their mediums 
can best serve the man who is 
hard out after business, and are 
doing much better than their back- 
slapping associates. 

Nothing is wrong with adver- 
tising, the motive power of Amer- 
ican business. It is still the fuel 
which makes the engine go. 

Advertising is not on trial. What 
is on trial is the courage and re- 
sourcefulness of its users, the skill 
of its producers and the produc- 
tiveness of its mediums. 





Suggested Is there an op- 


portunity for the 
Study for colorists of in- 
Colorists dustry to exert a 


beneficent influence upon the morale 
of business and possibly upon the 
spirit of the public? At first glance 
it might seem that here is no sub- 
ject of cosmic importance; and yet 
a study of the matter might yield 
interesting discoveries. 

For months, some of the more 
conspicuous of industry’s products 
have been donning an appearance 
decidedly somber. To cite the in- 
stance of a department of indus- 
trial production that has assumed 
a leadership in color styles, the 
automobile business seems to have 
gone into mourning. 

A year ago, the automobile’s 
predominating color was blue—and 
blue in a lively variety of shades 
and tints and hues. Today, as re- 
vealed by the October issue of 
“Automobile Color Index,” which 
is published by the Duco Color 
Advisory Service of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., blue has 
been forced into second place by 
funereal black. Specifically, the 
indices of color position read like 
this: black, 176; blue, 138; brown, 
108; green, 78; gray, 51; maroon, 
39. 
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And where are the colors of 
autumn, the tangy shades of sun- 
rise over maple-lighted hills—the 
yellows, the oranges, the reds? 
The rating index of yellow, based 
upon automobile production pro- 
portions in September, is 6. The 
rating of orange is 3. And the 
rating of red is 1! 

Is there reason here, or logic? 
There is cause, it seems, but no 
overwhelming evidence of deep 
thought. For, says the “Index”— 
looking upon the phenomenon from 
the point of view of the impartial 
observer : 


It is interesting to note in con- 
nection with the upward movement 
of black as a motor car finish that 
the trend in motor car colors for 
fall 1930 coincides to a remarkable 
degree with the forecast of fashion 
authorities, which indicates that 
black and “dark-bright”’ colors will 
predominate in the color ensembles 
to be worn by the women of fash- 
ion this fall. The colors in 
fashion at this season are conserva- 
tive and this same trend is re- 
flected in the motor car industry. 


But really, now, need any such 
trend be so reflected? Because 
milady, either by her own choice 
or through necessity—because the 
manufacturers of her apparel offer 
almost nothing else—attires herself 
in “conservative” colors, shall auto- 
mobile salesmen all over America 
sit lonesomely in salesrooms and 
gaze sadly upon motor cars that 
look like hearses? 

Further, need the trend itself 
exist? If it is true that not the 
woman but the creators of her 
apparel dictate the fashions, can 
those same creators cite psycho- 
logical justification for compelling 
her now to put on sackcloth and 
ashes? What has happened to the 
appeal of brightness? Has depres- 
sion, the villain, absconded with 
the pot of gold that used to lie at 
the foot of the rainbow? 

These are questions that indus- 
try’s specialists in color might well 
consider now. Specifically, they 
are suggested to men like M. Rea 
Paul, consulting colorist of the re- 
search laboratory of the National 
Lead Company, who, with his 
scientific colleagues, has observed 
the seemingly miraculous effects of 
color upon the minds and even 
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upon the health—for these men 
have carried their study into hos- 
pitals—of human beings. To men 
such as these, it seems not beyond 
the truth to suggest that industry 
itself is sick and that perhaps it 
can be helped, materially, by their 
enlightened ministrations. 


Advertising !t has always 
and Living been admitted, 


even by its op- 
Standards ponents, that ad- 


vertising has raised living stand- 
ards by setting up goals of desire 
before the eyes of the masses. In 
making workers of the world add 
more value to raw materials by 
the aid of machines, the advertis- 
ing of all sorts of necessities and 
luxuries from white bathrooms to 
canned soup, has always, through 
the years, proved its economic 
value. 

Another important economic ser- 
vice of advertising has been its 
ability to carry the news of better 
living standards into all parts of 
the world. 

At a time when some gloomy 
prophets suggest that this country 
must reduce its living standards, it 
is far more likely the rest of the 
world will, in the course of time, 
approach nearer the standards of 
the country which has made its 
masses want most. 

It remained for F. D'Arcy 
Cooper, chairman of Lever Bros. 
Ltd., to produce dramatic proof of 
still another function of advertis- 
ing, too important to be called a 
by-product. 

He was reporting at the annual 
meeting of shareholders in London 
concerning the company’s large in- 
vestment in the Belgian Congo. 

“This company,” he said, “was 
founded by the late Lord Lever- 
hulme under a convention with the 
Belgian Government in 1911. Its 
work is to collect palm fruit in 
specially selected areas, to erect 
mills for obtaining palm oil from 
the fruit, and to sell the oil in the 
markets of the world. 

“From a small beginning it has 
become an enormous business and 
is the largest employer of labor in 
the whole of the Belgian Congo, 
some 28,000 natives being paid 
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weekly by the company. Several 
thousand brick houses have been 
erected by the company for the 
workers to live in, and hospitals, 
schools and other necessary ad- 
juncts of civilization have been 
provided. 

“A great and increasing river 
fleet also has been established for 
the purpose of carrying the produce 
of not only our own company but 
of nearly all other oil producing 
enterprises in the Congo.” 

Into the dark jungle, into a life 
as far removed from modern civi- 
lization as an oxcart is from a new 
Rolls, came the world’s largest ad- 
vertiser. His advertising in the 
markets of the world has built a 
new life and new needs in the far 
off Congo, making thousands of 
new consumers out of savages. 
The same thing has happened and 
is now happening not only in far 
off parts of the world, but in a 
number of localities where the na- 
tional advertising of some great 
industrial leader offers an assured 
market for specially produced raw 
materials. 

The happy experience of tomato 
growers in southern New Jersey 
whose entire output is taken by the 
Campbell Soup Company, is a case 
in point. 

\ careful study of these unusual 
situations by competent authorities 
might very possibly lead to a wider 
use and appreciation of one of 
advertising’s most important func- 
tions 


Lamp Account to Porter- 


Eastman 
The Mantle Lamp Company of Amer 
ica, Chicago, has appointed the Porter- 
Eastman Company, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac 
count 


Joins Buffalo “Evening 
News” 

William Callanan, formerly of the 
staff of the Buffalo, N. Y., Commercial, 
is now a member of the advertising 
staff of the Buffalo Evening News. 


» . 7 7 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Net Profits 
Net profits of the Wm. Wrigley, Jr., 
Companv, Chicago, for the three months 
ending September 30, 1930 amounted to 
$3,395,164, after charges and taxes. Net 
profits for the nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1930 were $9,053,046. 
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e THIS 

a ™ COUPON 

GIVES YOU TEN DAYS’ FREE 

EXAMINATION OF NEW 

RESERVE ILLUSTRATIONS 

MADE SINCE LAST ISSUE 
OF CATALOGUE* 


Reserve Illustration file contains 
over 6000 subjects by the same 
skilled artists who make specially 
posed illustrations. All kinds of 
characters, situations and prod- 
ucts; glossy prints, size 8 x 10 ins. 
Check the coupon for new sub- 
jects, added since last issue of 
Reserve Illustration Catalogue. 
The coupon doesn't obligate you. 


* Only 48 copies of Catalogue remain 
unsold. Price per Catalogue, $5. On 10 
days’ approval if desired. Orders filled 
in order received. There will be no rerun 
of this edition. 


UNDERWOOD 
AND UNDERWOOD 
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Send 
selection of new Reserve 
Illustrations checked for 10 
days’ free examination. 
After 10 days we will either 
remit $10 each on receipt 
of your invoice or return 
the photographs. 


. 
CHILDREN 
Leaving for School 
Washing faces 
Brushing teeth 
Combing hair 
Heads 
s 
BROKERS’ OFFICES 
e 
CONFERENCE SCENES 
e 
WOMEN'S HEADS 
e 
STOKING FURNACE 


e 
HUNTING 
e 
SELLING SCENES 
Department Store 
Drug Store 
a 
LINGERIE 
= 
MEN’S HEADS 
(odd angle) 
+ 
MEN TALKING 
2 
SKIING 
. 
POLO SCENES 
+ 
RADIO SCENES 
+ 
SWIMMING 
e 
FISHING 
so 
WOMEN TALKING 


UNDERWOOD 
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St. Louis Sales Managers Ap- 


° " . ° 
point Committee Chairmen 
The St. Louis Sales Managers Bureau 

has appointed its committee chairmen for 

the coming year. Owen, of the 

B. Owen Organization, is chairman 

of the weekly meeting division. In this 

division the following committee chair- 
men have been appointed: Attendance, 

H. P. Krallman, sales manager, Pioneer 

Cooperage Company; bulletin and pub- 

licity, Sidney E. Carter, advertising 

manager, Rice Stix Dry Goods Com- 

pany; entertainment, Ed Holmes, B. P. 

Owen Organization; reception, George 

Walker, sales manager, Davis Realty 

Company, and speakers, Frank M. See, 

Union Central Life Insurance Company. 
In the educational division, of which 

W. O. Housam, division commercial 

superintendent of the Southwestern Bell 

Telephone Company, is chairman, the 

following committee heads have been 

appointed: Business letter writing, E. G. 


Brinkman, sales manager, Phelan-Faust 
Paint Manufacturing Company, and 
public speaking, T. M. Scott, president 


of the Corneli Seed Company. 

G. T. Lehmberg, sales manager of 
Parke-Davis & Company, is chairman of 
the membership division and Syd E. 
Wilkinson, general sales manager of 
Butler Brothers, is chairman of the 
general committee of the sales execu- 
tives’ conference. Other committee 
chairmen under this latter division are: 


Attendance, David Hearsh, manager of 
the Berkowitz Envelope Company, and 
program, Harry T. Bussmann, vice- 


president of the Bussmann Manufactur- 
4 Company. 

B. Langenberg, president of the 
Langenberg Ma anufacturing Company is 
chairman of the trade development di- 
vision, with Joseph B. Kleinhauser, 
vice-president of the Bettmann-Klein- 
hauser Korrekt Company, as chairman 
of the trade trip committee. J. Leslie 
Mahi, sales manager of Lynton T. 
Block & Company, is chairman of the 
= and scope committee, and H. C. 
Martin, president of the Murphy Door 
Bed Company, is chairman of the bud- 
get and finance committee. 

* * * 


French Fliers Receive Check at 
New York Club Luncheon 


A farewell luncheon in honor of Cap- 
tain Dieudonne Coste and Lieutenant M. 
Bellonte was held at the Advertising 
Club of New York on October 16. At 
this luncheon Colonel William E. East- 
erwood, Jr., a member of the club, pre- 
sented the fliers with his check for 
twenty-five thousand dollars, the prize 
offered by him and won by the fliers for 
their Paris-New York-Dallas flight. 

. 


Elected by Los Angeles Club 
W. W. Weir, credit manager of The 
May Company, Los Angeles, has been 


elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the 
Angeles. 


Advertising Club of Los 
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Cleveland Course for Retailers 
Under Way 


The Cleveland Advertising Club and 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer are sponsor- 
ing a Retail Clinic consisting of a series 
of ten Friday evening sessions under the 
direction of Charles W. Mears. Nearly 
1,200 store owners, executives, superin- 
tendents, merchandisers, buyers, adver- 
tising and display men are registered 
for the course. 

Speakers in the clinic, which will con- 
tinue until November 21, include Dr. 
Paul H. Nystrom, professor of market- 
ing, Columbia University; Arthur O. 
Price, sales manager, Namm _ Store, 
Brooklyn; William Nelson Taft, editor, 
Retail Ledger; James R. Ozanne, vice- 
president, Hardy, Ozanne, Hardy, Inc., 
Chicago; Kenneth Collins, executive 
vice-president, R. H. Macy & Company, 


Inc.; Christine Frederick; Tobe Coller 
Davis, fashion and merchandising ser- 
vice, and Frederick M. Farrar, vice- 
om Typographic Service, New 
ork. 


* * * 
E. E. Zoty Heads N. Y. U. 
Men in Advertising 


Edwin E. Zoty, of the Macfadden Pub- 
lications, was elected president of the 
New York U niversity Men in Advertis 


ing at its first meeting of the new season 
held at the Fraternity Clubs Building, 
New York on October 16. Other officers 
Lowell, of 


elected were Richard S. 
Williams & Saylor, Inc., vice-president. 
and Eldridge Peterson, of RINTERS 
InK, treasurer. 

The executive committee will include 


A. W. Jones, of the Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Company, Abbott Kimball, of 
Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, Inc., How- 
ard Myers and the followin outgoing 
officers: Edward J. Mc —_ in, of the 
New York Evening Graphic, O. E. 
Schneidenback, of Betteridge, Inc., and 
Jerry Weinstein, of the International 
Press. 


Lawrence Fertig, of The Lawrence 
Fertig Company, Inc., was the guest 
speaker at the meeting. 

. * . 
. , 
St. Louis Women’s Club 


Elects 
Miss Marian Denyven, of the St. Louis 


Globe-Democrat, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Women’s Advertising Club 
of St. Louis. She succeeds Mrs. Ruth 
Crane Davis. Other officers are: Vice- 


president, Miss Elna Englehardt; sec- 


retary, Miss Florence Capes, and trea- 
surer, Miss Louise Sewares,, 

Committee chairmen are: Educational, 
Miss Evelyn Powell; publicity, Miss Jo- 


Pome nee ent, Mrs. 
Better Business Bu- 
Bruns; entertainment, 
srogram, Miss Bessye 
Miss Elsa Sach- 
Miss Ida Lee 


sephine urham; 
Daisy Worthen; 
reau, Miss Mary 
Miss Bea Adams; 
Williams; membership, 
leben, and attendance, 
Pollock. 
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Only Comfort Subscribers 
: Sell Comfort 


Magazine 


















Comfort employs no paid 
solicitors, resorts to no cut 
rates, does not club and 
, gives no premiums except 
/ to club-raiser agents. 


Direct renewals and club- 
raiser agents maintain the 


<a 
: — 
1,000,000 with a turnover 


of about six hundred thou- 
sand subscriptions a year. WHE tf 


Club-raisers are virtually 








all subscribers. Publisher of 

Subscribers take Comfort 
because they want it—to CMPECRE 
read. Since 


1888 
The net result for adver- 
tisers is an audience of 
eager responsiveness. 


Perhaps this explains why 
Comfort Magazine is such 
a remarkable puller in its 


field. 





The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
New York Detroit Boston Chicago 
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N the last decade or so, advertis- 
Ting has wrought many changes 
in the habits and customs of the 
people. Even the old-time railroad 
vendor, who used to struggle his 
way through the day coaches at im- 
portant stations under his load of 
assorted wares, seems to have been 
influenced in his manner of ap- 
proach by advertising. He was 
always a rough sort of fellow and 
hardly the kind, the Schoolmaster 
used to think, who would be visibly 
impressed by the powers of adver- 
tising. His voice was his only 
medium. 

“Candy, chewing gum, apples! 
All the latest magazines!” he 
would bellow lustily as he stag- 
gered down the aisle. “Get ’em 
now. Nothing sold after the train 
leaves.” 

But apparently advertising has 
made changes in the manner of 
salesmanship the train vendor em- 
ploys. The Schoolmaster recently 
boarded the Long Island Railroad’s 
8:25 for Flushing and was no 
sooner seated than the vendor ap- 
peared, bearing a tray of nationally 
advertised chocolates. There seemed 
to be much less of the high- 
pressured salesman about him than 
in those bygone days of hurried 
ballyhooing. He rested his tray 
on the arm of the Schoolmaster’s 
seat and looked the Schoolmaster 
calmly in the eye. 

“Suchard’s,” he said with unde- 
niable assurance, “needs no intro- 
duction. Ten cents a box.” 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster has sat silently 
through many a long argument on 
the unanswerable question as to 
which came first, the chicken or 
the egg. And now, by way of re- 
fueling the long-winded philoso- 
phers, he throws a parody into the 
arena by asking, “Which comes 
first, the style or the advertise- 
ment?” A dozen Class members 
jump promptly to their feet to 
shout in unison, “The style, of 
course, and then the advertising 
that sells it!” But the solution is 
not so simple as that. At least, not 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


in view of the information recently 
given the Schoolmaster by a mem- 
ber of the Class. 

The Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company, in advertising its Ches- 
terfield cigarettes, has lately been 
featuring the Chesterfield girl, 
dressed charmingly in black, with 
the slogan “True individuality can- 
not be copied.” And if the School- 
master’s judgment of “true indi- 
viduality” is worth anything at all, 
the advertising is good. So much 
for the advertisement. 

Then, so the Schoolmaster has 
been informed, a Chicago company 
came forth with a dress copied 
after the one worn by the Chester- 
field girl in the Liggett & Myers 
advertisements and presented as an 
“adaptation of the Chesterfield girl 
frock.” It is the same dress as 
that pictured in the national adver- 
tising of Chesterfield cigarettes. 
Moreover, several retailers in Chi- 
cago and other cities are featuring 
this dress and are advertising it in 
newspapers. 

Again the Schoolmaster asks, 
“Which comes first, the style or 
the advertisement ?” 

* * * 

Current typography has kindled 
in the breast of your ordinarily in- 
genuous Schoolmaster a suspicion 
of the asterisk. 

Time was when the asterisk was 
wholly honest. If you found it in 
the text, you’d always find its twin 
flagging a footnote at the bottom 
of the page. 

Recently, however, the asterisk 
has fallen into evil ways. Your 
Schoolmaster thinks of instances in 
which it has served in lieu of the 
exclamation point, ballyhooing for 
attention for an advertising head- 
line, or a product name, or a signa- 
ture, misleading the reader into be- 
lieving that somewhere on the page 
he would find an explanatory note 
of reference—a note deliberately 
omitted. 

And now comes an example to 
prove that not everywhere is the 
asterisk thus degenerated, and an 
example, besides, to prove that the 
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The remodeled Sweeney Building, Kansas City 


Building Managers 
turned a threatened 
loss into a profit 


The owners of the old Sweeney Building, Kansas City, had 
a ‘white elephant’ on their hands. It ib 
to make it pay. Then they decided to call in é. B. Meee 
& Co., a firm of building managers, who recommended com- 
plete remodeling. Old equipment was replaced with new, 
and on opening day the remodeled building was 81% 
rented. . . . Building managers are forced to remodel 
their old buildings to successfully compete with new ones. 
These men spend millions for materials and TC to 
modernize old office and apartment buildings his year 
remodeling and replacement work is breaking all records. 
Get your share of this profitable business. Tell your sales 
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Advertising 
Salesman’s 


Opportunity 








An experienced 
and successful ad- 
vertising sales- 
man will find a 
genuine oppor- 
tunity with a lead- 
ing merchandis- 
ing magazine. The 
job calls for accur- 
ate knowledge of 
trade conditions 
and _ distribution 
methods as well as 
a proven record 
of ability to plan 
and sell advertis- 
ing On a perma- 
nent basis. Give 
full experience, 
salary expected, 
etc., in first letter. 


ADDRESS 
iG,” BOX 212 
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punctuation mark of the firma- 
ment can be used, not only hon- 
estly, but effectively. The opening 
text of “Better Advertising—Better 
Business—1930-31,” a booklet being 
sent by the J. P. Smith Shoe Com- 
pany (Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoes) 
to the company’s dealers, is set up 
like this: 


Bee. Paseacce has money and a 

desire for the finest. 
fou have the finest and a de- 
sire for the money. 

You and Mr. *...... should get 
together and STAY together. 

You and Mr. will get 
together and stay together if you 
convince Mr. that he 
needs what you have for him. 
The only way you can hope to 
convince him is to tell him why 
your merchandise will give him 
greater satisfaction . and tell 
him repeatedly. 

To create in men a greater de 
sire for what you are selling than 
their desire for what others are 
selling is the reason for better ad- 
vertising and a complete advertis- 
ing plan. You cannot attain busi- 
ness leadership without advertising 
leadership. 

Therefore, it is wise and profit- 
able for you to bring Dr. Reed 
Shoes to Mr. *...... ’s interested 
attention when he reads his news- 
paper . . to sell and resell him 
on Dr. Reed Shoes at his home or 
his office with appealing mail ad- 
vertising . . and finally to pre- 
sent Dr. Reed Shoes attractively 
tae: “sneees in your windows. 


of numberless 
fit this space. 


*You can think 
names that exactly 


Incidentally, the Smith company’s 
program of co-operative advertis 
ing prescribes and suggests to the 
dealers four seasonal plans, graded 
by volumes of retail business. Each 
of the four plans includes local 
newspaper advertising, direct mail, 
an electric sign for the window, 
window and store displays, and 
package and letter inserts. 

If the dealer’s actual or potential 
volume of Reed business is $1,000 
to $2,000 a year, his suggested plan 
is “A,” the estimated cost of which 
is $106.85, of which he pays $47.95 
and the manufacturer $59. If the 
dealer’s actual or potential Reed 
business is $2,000 to $4,500, his sug- 
gested plan is “B,” the estimated 
cost of which is $228.10, of which 
he pays $115.35 and the manufac- 
turer $122.75. If the dealer’s ac- 
tual or potential Reed business is 
$5,000 to $9,500 a year, his sug- 
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---im THIS fairway 


It’s straight shooting for the reader’s eye 
from tee to cup in METAL PROGRESS. 
Here, at last, is an industrial magazine 
which ENCOURAGES READING. 


Every picture, chart and micro is spaciously 
reproduced. Type sizes are generous 
throughout. Wide margins and plentiful 
white space on the large pages prevent 
eye-fatigue. 


And if you don’t think these innovations 
encourage reading, look these over: 


“A new standard for technical journals”... "A master- 


— of periodical work . on account of its form will 


ve a wider appeal”..."’The Fact Sine we bave seen in 
all our experience with the business publishing field”... 
“Fills a real need”... Aknock out’... "In the selection 
of paper, fine typography and editorial handling... an 
outstanding pu lication”... “Attractive to the eyes and 
mind”... You bave actually succeeded in making a tech- 
nical article look tempting’’..."Editors of technical publi- 
cations would do well to Joliow theexample you bave set.” 


And there arehundreds more from the 6140* 
paid up readers, all equally enthusiastic. 


If your product can be used in connection 
with the production, selection, fabrication, 
treatment, welding or handling of metals, 
METAL PROGRESS will give you both the 
medium and the audience ideally suited for 
your major effort. Prove it to yourself. We'll 
gladly send you a sample copy for your in- 
spection. No obligation. Just write METAL 
PROGRESS, 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


METAL PROGRESS 


O TRAPS OR HAZARDS 


xor the 6140 paid 
up readers of Metal 
Progress, 82.4% 
are men who are 
responsible for the 
selection and pur- 
chase of materials 
and equipment for 
their plants.... 
presidents, vice 
presidents, general 
managers, factory 
managers, works 
managers, metal- 
lurgists and chem- 
ists. Of the re- 
maining 17.6%, at 
least 15.3% have 
an important in- 
direct influence on 
equipment and 
material purchases. 















WHO HAS A PLACE--- 


for a young man with 12 years’ ex- 
perience in Advertising and Selling? 
This includes a working proficiency 
in all departments of the printing 
business, as well as office routine, 
cost accounting, estimating and pro- 
duction. Who has designed, created, 
sold, written and checked direct-mail 
campaigns from New York to Califor- 
nia. Who has owned a half-interest 
in a smali Advertising Agency where 
various products were exploited. In 
this connection have collaborated on 


presentations, analysis and survey, 
contacted accounts, placed space and 
addition to this 


knowledge of advertising, has served 


written copy. In 
as distributor for a national product 
which included and Jobber 
contact. This looking 
for a place in New York City where 
his ability 


Dealer 
mentality is 


will find ample scope for 
Address — 


expression. References. 








Box 215, Printers’ Ink. 


--- IN NEW YORK CITY? 








Most 
Salesmen 
Would Sell 
More Goods 


—if they knew how 


Showing salesmen how to 
do a better job of selling is 
my work with one of the 
largest food selling organi- 
zations in the country. This 
work includes selection, train- 
ing, supervision, sales re- 
search and sales promotion. 

I would like to invest this 
experience in a medium- 
sized organization which is 
financially sound but needs 
to improve sales, and where 
my income would be mea- 
sured by what I produced. 
Thirty-four years old, mar- 


ried, university graduate. 
Address “D,” Box 210 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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gested plan is “C,” the estimated 
cost of which is $439.10, of which 
the dealer pays $225.35 and the 
manufacturer $213.75. And if the 
dealer’s actual or potential Reed 
business is $10,000 to $25,000, his 
suggested plan is “D,” the esti- 
mated cost of which is $870.85, of 
which he pays $488.35 and the 
manufacturer $382.50. 

* * * 


Charles E. Murphy is president 
of the New York Advertising Club 
and a practicing attorney. All 
New York lawyers, he advises the 
Schoolmaster, consult “Abbotts Di- 
gest of New York Cases” when 
they are searching for court deci- 
sions on cases involving advertis- 
ing practice. This digest contains 
a separate section devoted exclu- 
sively to reports and digests of 
cases decided by the lower and 
higher courts. It appears under 
the head of “advertising and allied 
businesses.” 

“It has always impressed me as 
being an indication of the impor- 
tance of advertising,” comments 
Mr. Murphy, “in the fact that Ab- 
bots’ Digest has devoted a sepa- 
rate section to our business alone.” 


When competition undertakes to 
unfold its wings it can encompass 
a good spread of territory. It has 
a rare ability to assume, occasion- 
ally, strange and novel forms. 

The story is familiar, how the 
textile men, thanks to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were given a 
virgin outlet for cotton in the form 
of coverings for miniature golf 
courses, 

But the woes of textile men, it 
seems, are good and plenty. No 
sooner does a prize loom in front 
of them, than up pops the demon 
competition. Not ordinary compe- 
tition, but a brand new sort—a 
competition with which the textile 
industry is utterly unfamiliar. Little 
did anyone dream that textiles 
would one day be compelled to 
match merits against such an in- 
tangible thing as insurance! 

“Why can’t we sell course own- 
ers rain protection?” the Boston 
and Old Colony Insurance Com- 
panies want to know, and in their 
house magazine, “Accelerator,” 
launch into details, as follows: 
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An Opportunity for 


an 


Account Executive 


Exceptional advertising ability will qual- 
ify one or two Account Executives for 
part ownership in this New York Agency 


Ours is a small but adequate advertising agency organiza- 
tion, with a reputation for doing things well. 


Ever since our start in business, nine years ago, the two 
owners have maintained all contact with clients. We now 
believe that a broadening of this policy is in the interest 
of rational growth. 


To this end, we invite one or two good men to join forces 
with us as account executives and potential partners. The 
men whom we will consider as associates must have out- 
standing advertising ability and must be producers. For 
equity, they will bring to the organization additional talent 
and strength, in terms of business and fruitful ideas. 


We are efficiently organized both for good service and for 
profit earning. The men whose aspirations fit with ours 
will be well satisfied in these respects and will soon have 
the satisfaction of knowing that a share of the business 
they are engaged in is a part of their personal estate. 


Inquiries are cordially invited and will be treated in con- 
fidence. Our own staff knows of this advertisement. 


Address “‘E,”? Box 211, Printers’ Ink 
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TOTHETE 
LARGEST 
AGENCIES i).°::. 


fact that I, a very young man, have 
developed a style said to be as potent 
as George Hill's. The thing about my 
ideas, however, is that they do not 
have to be set in Cheltenham Crowded 
or illustrated with 48x72 half-tones of 
blood-sweating hippopotami. 





The atten- 
tion of the 
ten largest 
advertising 


Incidentally, my boss, proprietor of a 
first-class, middle-west nickelodeon, 
says that local prospects have aharmon- 
ica complex and like neither muted 
strings nor kettledrums—even when 
they're good. He has bet me the price of 
any sized want ad that anything I put in 
the ad will pull THREE inquiries— 
from the ten /argest. The quarter page 
indicates I'm no foolish Icarus. 

YOU THREE: Please send application 
blanks to “N”, Box 217, Printers’ Ink. 
I'll return them with material to prove, 
among other things, that the birth- 
place of talent knows no geographical 
limitations 











| Unusual 
| Agency Partnership 
| Opportunity 


Advertising agency partner- 
ship available due to partner 


retiring. Prominent New 
York agency, fully recog- 
nized, with national 
accounts. Profitable oppor- 


tunity for able contact man 





who can get business, or 
experienced copy chief. Well | 
staffed, soundly financed and 
growing fast. Write for 
interview. Communications 
held in strict confidence. | 


Address “M,” Box 216 
Printers’ Ink 


— 
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“Rain insurance should be and is 


an excellent investment for them 
(miniature golf course proprie- 
tors). Business stops when rain 
starts. They can protect themselves 
against financial loss on their big 
money-making days, Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays, by securing 
Rain Insurance.” 

Thus it looks as if we are going 
to have a battle—or skirmish at 
least—between textiles and insur- 
ance. Indeed, in its broader aspects 
this thing called competition can be 
quite unique. 

* 

In the opinion of one member of 
the Class, a sport that strives for 
popularity in this country is not an 
officially recognized part of our 
varied program of diversions until 
it has had designed for it its own 
special fashions in wearing apparel. 
The Schoolmaster pondered this 
theory recently as he looked over 
an advertisement in which a New 
York department store introduced 
fashions for Tom Thumb golf 
“This new sport is developing its 
own chic,” says the store in pre- 
senting to the public jackets and 
berets specially designed in comfort 
and style to fit properly on the 
miniature fairway. According to 
the advertisement, “When Lilli-put- 
ting on the miniature golf course 
you must remember your clothes 
technique.” And the Schoolmaster 
wonders if the time has not come 
to bow in recognition of Tom 
Thumb golf as an official hobby of 
our already widely hobbied coun- 
try. 

* * * 

The exaggeration school of copy 
writers may be interested in a para- 
graph from an advertisement by 
Mervin S. Levine, clothing manu- 
facturer, of New York City. This 
is the paragraph: 

Suits are all $26, manufacturer’s 


(sincere) price. Worth about $15 
more—not $95. 


The (sincere) may be a slight 
touch of gilding that is not entirely 
necessary but the second sentence 
carries such a definite wallop at 
exaggerated sensationalism that it 
serves to give a ring of conviction 
to the copy that goes before and 
follows. 
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Life Insurance Sales for 
September 


Sales of new ordinary life insurance 
0 September amounted to $545,481,000, 
s against $608,869,000 for the corre- 
sponding month of 1929, representing a 
lecrease of 4.8 per cent. For the first 
ine months of this year new ordinary 
fe insurance sales amounted to $6,552 
79,000, as compared with $6,548,857,000, 
luring the corresponding period of 1929. 
rhis represents a slight increase. 

These figures are based on a report 
{ the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and aggregate the business, 
exclusive of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions, of forty-four member 
eompanies, which have 82 per cent of 
the total volume of life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal re- 
serve companies. 


E. E. Doane Heads Churchill 
& Alden 


Ernest E. Doane, for several years 
sales manager and vice-president of the 
C, A, Eaton Company, Brockton, Mass., 
men’s and boys’ shoes has been made 
president of the Churchill & Alden Com- 
pany, also of that city, manufacturer of 
Ralston shoes. He will have complete 
charge of all sales activities Frank S. 
Farnum, formerly president of the 
Churchill & Alden Company, has been 
made chairman of the Seand and will 
continue as treasurer. 


Orange Crush Account to 


MacManus 
The Orange Crush Company, Chicago, 


maker of Orange-Crush, Orange-Crusb- 


Dry and O-C beverages, has placed its 
advertising account with MacManus, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency. 











The Modern 
Lumber Dealer 


sells practically all products 
that go into building construc- 
tion today. 35 to 50% of his 
sales are other than lumber. 
The paper read by foremost 
lumber dealers everywhere is 
the 


American fiumberman 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO a. B.C. 
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THERE ARE 


64,000 


English-Reading 
Families in St. Paul 


of them 
9 1 % take the 
St. Paul Dispatch 


Somewhere a Sales 
Executive 


has decided to form a Sales Promotion Dept., 
or is dissatisfied with his present set-up. 

am seeking an opportunity to tell this 
executive how I am operating a Sales Promo- 
tion Department I started for a National Ad- 
vertiser six years ago, and how I can put the 
“third ingredient’’ to work for him. 

Have worked closely with present Sales Man 
ager, am capable of supervising correspon- 
dence, writing bulletins, house organs and Di- 
rect Mail copy. Advertising experience with 
newspapers and a manufacturer rated AAAA. 

If you are this executive—write “C,"" Box 
69, Printers’ Ink, for full particulars. 


AGENCY WANTED 


To Operate Successful Plan 
for Getting Good Accounts 


ROVEN business developer, 39. seasoned 

writer and planner and strategist in all 

forms of direct and indirect solicitation, 
has originated new, non-competitive method 
for securing steady, controlled flow of invita- 
tions to call from large card-rate advertisers 
Plan capitalizes depression Needs sincere 
aggressive team-work of recognized, well- 
financed agency of energetic, able personnel to 
strengthen approach Details at interview 
Remuneration—living-expense drawing account 
against percentage of gross profit developed. 
Address “‘B,”" Box 68, Printers’ Ink 











SOME GROWING AGENCY 
needs this man 


He knows advertising from plan 
to production. He is art and copy 
trained and his ideas are facile and 
constructive. He has had seven 
years’ experience as art director 
and copy chief. ot | “ty wants 
an opportunity and $ a a 
to start. Address “O,” Box 218, P. Le 











‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; 





Minimum order, $3.75 
Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 


An Advertising Agency requiring a free 
lance artist on its premises, will rent a 
light, bright office, guaranteeing at least 
enough work to cover the cost of rent. 
Box 845, Printers’ Ink. 

OBTAIN MAIL ORDERS, CANVASSERS 
thru newspaper (classified want 
ads) and magazine advertising. 

MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 

276P West 43rd St., New York, Est. 1923 





Wanted to Buy—a weekly news- 
paper. , approximate c circulation 5,000. 
located in central west. Give full 
particulars and terms. Box 828, P. I. 


WELL equipped job printing plant is for 
lease on attractive basis; owners can help 
to keep busy with own work; unusual 
opportunity for competent party; central 
Phila. location. P. O. Box 1382, Phila. 


We Want to negotiate with responsible 
manufacturers who desire capable repre- 
sentation in the Philadelphia territories. 
We have established offices, facilities and 
connections that produce competent action 
for quality products 

ANDERSON-ROBISON COMPANY 

Manufacturers’ Sales Agents 

Drexel Building Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICES» 


e How To Better Yourself * 


Confidentially consult Walter A. Lowen, 
formerly with ‘‘C & H’’ and other 4A’s. 
Attractive opportunities listed daily for 
experienced agency personnel. Register 
Free, 9-2 P.M. Vocational Bureau, Inc., 
166 W. 40th St., N. ¥. C. PENna. 5389. 


Sales Managers, 
Comptrol- 


General Managers, 
Advertising Managers, 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI- 
DENTIAL. Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919. 





Specializing in Advertising Personnel 
Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secretaries, 
clerical: Individual attention to all place- 
ments by Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in 
charge of employment bureau for AAAA. 


Muncy Placement Service 


Caledonia 2611 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 








_ HELP WANTED 


Side ‘Line Salesman wanted for largest 
Commercial Calendar house in industry. 
20 to 30 per cent commission—no ac 
counts to collect. Write Joliet Calendar 
Company, Joliet, , Tl. 


Publisher's Representative for Mid- 
western Trade Journal. Leading paper in 
unique field. Can be handled easily with 
other papers. Liberal commission arrange- 
ment. Write giving full particulars. Box 
836, Printers’ In 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT E ‘xcellent 
opportunity for woman with merchandis- 
ing and artistic background to assist 
editor of unusual trade publication. Per- 
sonality and publishing experience neces- 
sary. _Box 837, Printers’ Ink. 

Bus or Railway Advertising Executive 
who desires agency connection. Must 
have a record of success in the trans- 
portation field. Give full details as to 
age, experience and salary expected. Give 
references. Reply Box 830, P. 








Sales Representative for leading house 
dealing in lithographic and printing inks, 
supplies. General knowledge of the lith- 
ographic or printing ink industries and 
real sales ability essential. Give com- 
plete details of education, past experi 
ence, results, age and religion, and start 
ing salary expected. Unusual opportunity 
to develop into a managerial position 

with old established successful firm. Box 
842, Printers’ Ink 


RADIO “ADVERTISING 1 MAN ‘whe | bes 
had experience in creating ideas and writ- 
ing continuity for Broadcasting adver- 
tising. Must be able to present and sell 
this media to advertisers and agencies 
and be able to service them. Wonderful 
opportunity exists for the right man 
in the organization of one of the most 
prominent Radio Broadcasters. Our or- 
ganization knows of this ad. Give 
complete information and salary in first 
letter. Box 835, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SPACE 
SALESMAN 


One of those opportunities that come 
less than once in a lifetime. Large pub- 
lication group in business executive field, 
controlled by one publisher—and with 
unique and unusual reader interest and 
other outstanding merits—already carry 


ing pages of foremost national adver- 
tisers—-has opening for a _ high-class, 
national advertising salesman. Might 


consider deal with established publisher’s 
representative or organization. If you 
can show proof of ability and are able 


to make immediate connection for Chi- 
cago or New York territory — address 
Box 848, Printers’ Ink, for interview 


within next few days. 
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Printing Salesmen Wanted—Interest- 
ng proposition with large color print- 
ng house, established twelve years. 
State age, prev ious experience, etc. Box 
4, Printers’ Ink. 
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PUBLICITY MAN, GHOST WRITER, 
MAGAZINE EDITOR OF LONG EX- 
PERIENCE wants to join publicity de- 
partment of large agency or manufac- 
turer. Box 847, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising 
ART SALESMAN 


\rt agency with unusual facilities offers 
od opportunity and future to a high 
rade art salesman. The right man will 
nd this a money making proposition. 
mmission. Box 829, Printers’ Ink. 





HIGH GRADE SALESMEN—to work 
irgin territory selling a unique family 
f characters designed specifically for the 
Ice Cream industry and comprising a com- 
ete and very comprehensive advertising 
m verchandising campaign. Also selling a 
merchandising service in weekly letter 
form, for Ice Cream manufacturers only, 
ind custom-made advertising-merchandis- 
ng campaign material to the Milk industry. 
’ermanent, highly lucrative position for 
n who can sell to the Ice Cream man- 
facturer and the Milk dealer. Appli- 
tions now being received from all sec- 
ions of the country. Be prompt—“first 
ome, first served!” The Big Pay sea- 
son is on NOW. 
In your letter give detailed information 
oncerning your past experience. Name 
vour present employer. Name references. 
You can help yourself by asking your 
references to write me concerning you 
That will save time. It may get you the 
b Send a recent photograph. State 
territory you prefer to cover. 


All correspondence will be held in strict 
onfidence if you say so—but references 
will be checked. 
Wire or Write to 
FORREST B. MAKECHNIE 


101 TREMONT _St., Boston, Mass 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A NEW SIMPLIFIED WAY TO STUDY 
PRACTICAL ADVERTISING at home 
Learn easily, quickly—economically. Pros- 
pectus on request. Neal Bowman, Ad- 

rtising Counselor, 1050 Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


_POSITIONS WANTED a 
BOOKKEEPER-TYPIST—se veral years’ 


experience, complete charge advertising 
uwency, including accounts receivable, 
und payable, billings, etc., references. 
sox 839, Printers’ Ink. 
BUYER — Young man, . 28 years old 
Printing stationery office equipment. 
Position in New York City. 5 years’ 
experience, knowledge of house organs 
Christian. Box 833, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST — now ‘employed. Six 
years’ experience, lettering and fig- 
ure. Will go anywhere. Address 
30x 827, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Space Salesman 


National consumer and trade publication 
experience. Good personal appearance, 
energetic, competent. New York and 
vicinity. Publishers Only. Box 846, P. I. 








ADVERTISING SOLICITOR — y oung 
man, 26, college graduate, two years’ 
successful experience—desires connection 
with newspaper or magazine. Excellent 
references. Box 838, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR — Wide experience 
in Europe and America as both artist 
and director. University education. 32 
and real hard worker. Anywhere U. S 
or Canada. Box 841, Printers’ Ink. 


A PHOTO-ENGRAVER AND A NEWS. 
PAPER PHOTOGRAPHER desire to 
make contact with a progressive news- 
paper, ny | an engraving plant. 
126 Anderson St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TYPOGRAPHER 


4A agency experience. Printing back- 
ground and sound knowledge of pro- 
duction. Box 840, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER—Young woman, col- 
lege graduate, three years with one of 
largest agencies, desires position New 
York with agency or advertising man- 
ager. Copy, direct mail and research. 
Also Dictaphone and excellent typist. 
Box 826, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN SEEKS " CONNECTION 
with reputable, small agency in New 
York City. Has had no previous experi- 
ence in advertising, but is energetic, has 
pleasing personality, and eager to get 
ahead. Salary immaterial. Best refer- 
ences. Box 832, Printers’ Ink. 


CREATIVE ADVERTISING MAN 
11 years’ experience in industrial and in- 
surance fields. Now advertising manager. 
Convincing copy; attractive layouts. 
Knows direct-mail, trade-paper, dealer ser- 
vice advertising, house- -organs, production. 
Protestant, 35, married. Box 825, P. I 


ART-DIRECTOR—Artist, aged 29. 
Fast, clean letterer, creative layout man 
10 years’ experience. Managéd newspa- 
per art department Knows engrarns, 
color. 4 years’ litho. experience. I 
sires location with reliable concern any- 
where. Box 843, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN 


Successful selling business promotion 
plans, display and advertising service con- 
tracts, seeks live merchandising or service 
idea to sell on Western coast. Address 
Salesman, man, Olympic Hotel, San Francisco. 


“PURCHASING AGENT”: With execu- 
tive ability, desires connection with firm 
or corporation requiring a man of ten 
years’ experience in buying printing, sta- 
tionery, equipment, and supplies. Excel. 
lent knowledge of printing, paper, office 
supplies, prices, etc., extensive. = a 
ences of the highest. Box 831, P. 


Wanted: Real Job to Do 


Plenty of initiative and real merchandis- 
ing ideas in this single man under thirty. 
Can back up proven record of successful 
direct-mail selling An eager, steady 
plugger who loves his work and willing 
to undertake responsibilities of it. Let’s 
talk it over. Box 844, Printers’ Ink. 
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Give them the help of lighted pictures to show sales points and get 
the orders. 


Outstanding sales organizations are finding that the Jam Handy 
Pocket Explainer with the right kind of pictures—lighted still pictures 
that change—make it easy to take your ideas into stores, offices and 
homes and present them clearly with every sales point covered. 


Salesmen welcome this help. Sales executives find it gives control of 
every interview and lands orders. 


This method of selling was originated by Jam Handy Picture 
Service, an organization with a national set-up for handling all the 
steps necessary to put your ideas across plainly. 


We'd like to show you all about it. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


Jamison Handy, President 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Slidefilms—Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Sound Pictures 
New York, Chanin Bldg.—Detroit, General Motors Blidg.— 


Cleveland, Hanna Bldg.—Dayton, Reibold Bldg.—Regional Sales 
and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 















A Pocket Picture 
Show Wherever 


Your Salesmen Go 
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Five days later re- 


Chicago Tribune on 
plies had been received from 


P 

Fri 
26,464 women. Below are some 
10,000 replies received at the 


end of the second day. 


This ad a 
enlarged 
of the 

Oct. 3rd. 


to Food Advertisers 


Ss. 
Ask a Chicago Tribune sales- 


man for the complete story. 
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